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UnTIL the autumn of 1901 I 
had never known Mulai Abdul 
Aziz personally. I had seen 
him once or twice, for I had 
accompanied Sir Arthur Nicol- 
son’s special Mission to Mara- 

_ kesh in 1896, but at that time 
the Sultan had not emerged 
from his shell of reserve. He 
was still a young boy, evidently 
very shy, and entirely under 
the thumb of Sid Ahmed, the 
famous grand vizier. One 
audience that we had with him 
on that occasion was not with- 
out interest. We had ridden 
far into the depths of the great 
Agdal gardens to the summer- 
house, where his Shereefian 
Majesty was waiting to receive 
the British Minister. A tangled 
jungle of orange - trees, vines 
climbing over broken trellis 
and clinging in festoons to 
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great cypresses ; here and there 
a broken marble fountain or a 
tiny stream—such were our 
surroundings. With our escort 
of white-robed Moorish cavalry, 
led by the Master of the Cere- 
monies, we rode through the 
great garden to dismount 
before a kiosque of arches and 
pillars, of green-glazed tiles and 
red geometric frescoes on a 
yellow wall. Everywhere the 
tangle of vegetation had over- 
grown its borders. The 
cypresses shot up, pillars of 
dark green, above the build- 
ing, while vine, jasmine, and 
geranium strove for the 
supremacy below. Outside 
the building, and out of sight 
of its occupant, sat a row of 
Moorish officers, the Sultan’s 
attendants. At the door of 
the one room that the kiosque 
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contained—for it seemed all 
arches and pillars without — 
stood Sid Ahmed, the vizier, a 
dark, stout, short man, show- 
ing his black origin in every 
feature. 

Within, opposite the door- 
way, on a Louis Seize settee, 
was Mulai Abdul Aziz. He 
was seated cross-legged, with 
his hands folded in his lap and 
half hidden in his soft white 
raiment. I remember being 
particularly struck with his 
pale complexion and his evident 
shyness. At the side of the 
divan was a chair, where the 
British Minister was invited to 
be seated, while we who were 
in attendance stood around 
the door. The Sultan himself 
said little, and that little was 
addressed to his vizier in almost 
a whisper, and repeated by him 
to the British Minister. In a 
few minutes Mulai Abdul Aziz 
had largely recovered his self- 
possession, and was busy taking 
in every item of the uniforms 
worn by the Minister’s suite. 
He could scarcely keep his eyes 
off one man—the present Lord 
Loch — whose six feet five, 
capped by an enormous busby, 
was of evidently entrancing 
interest to his Majesty. Four 
years later, talking to Mulai 
Abdul Aziz in the intimacy of 
personal friendship, I reminded 
him of this episode. He laugh- 
ingly replied that he had 
certainly been more struck with 
Loch’s height and uniform than 
anything else on that Mission, 
and requested me to ask the 
British Minister whether it 
would not be possible for Lord 
Loch to accompany a second 
Embassy that was to start a 
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few months later. This message 
duly reached the authorities at 
home, and in January 1902 
Mulai Abdul Aziz, no longer 
shy, had the pleasure—and it 
was an evident pleasure—of 
once more welcoming Lord 
Loch at his Court. I little 
thought at their first meeting, 
when I. watched the young 
Sultan’s shy interest in the 
big Guardsman, that a few 
years later I should witness 
the same Guardsman instruct- 
ing the same Sultan in the mys- 
teries of “tip-and-run” in an 
enclosure of the Shereefian 
Palace. 

The Sultan of Morocco is now 
some twenty-five years of age, 
some five feet ten inches in 
height, and strongly, even 
stoutly, built. He is no darker 
in colour than a southern 
European,—not as dark, in 
fact,asmany. His features are 
large and not very regular, their 
fineness marred by the marks, 
by no means very apparent, of 
smallpox. His eyes are good 
and very attractive, full of life, 
and at times inexpressibly sad. 
The upper part of his face is 
preferable to the lower, for a 
long upper lip, a rather large 
mouth, and a receding chin give 
him an appearance of weakness 
of character which he undoubt- 
edly possesses. In public he 
moves and behaves with great 
dignity, though in private life 
he throws aside all formality, 
and at times, until quite lately, 
was not averse to “rag.” He 
is by no means a bad tennis- 
player, and is particularly fond 
of all athletic exercises. 

But unfortunately these char- 
acteristics, which appeal so 
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strongly to Englishmen, have 
just the opposite effect upon the 
Moors. They prefer their 
Sultan to be harsh, even cruel, 
—to show his power, in fact,— 
and to spend his private hours 
in more national ways, for in- 
stance in his harem, or in sitting 
upon divans extorting money 
from unwilling subjects. <A 
Sultan who doesn’t exert to the 
full the autocratic powers with 
which God has invested him is, 
in the eyes of the people of 
Morocco, no good. Benevolence 
to them is merely a sign of 
weakness, and Mulai Abdul 
Aziz’s good intentions have 
done him much harm in the 
eyes of his subjects. 

I first came to know the 
Sultan personally in the autumn 
of 1901. A fluent knowledge 
of his native language helped, 
no doubt, to bring about an 
intimacy of which I have the 
pleasantest recollections, though 
throughout the many months 
that I spent at the Moorish 
Court I always felt that a 
catastrophe must eventually 
happen. The Sultan was 
evidently being led upon the 
road to ruin, and near him as I 
was, all my efforts to persuade 
him of the fact were in vain. 
On more than one occasion, 
particularly towards the end of 
1902, I implored him, in lan- 
guage which he smilingly told 
me no one had ever ventured to 


address to him before, to pull 


himself up in time. He was 
kind, thanked me for being so 
outspoken, and continued his 
pro-European proclivities and 
his extravagances. Had he at 
that time dismissed the greater 
number of his European em- 
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ployees, leaving only such as 
had been in his father’s employ, 
and ceased spending his money, 
the whole future of Morocco 
might have been changed. 

In the autumn of 1901 I 
passed many pleasant hours in 
his company in Marakesh, the 
southern capital, and accom- 
panied him on his march to 
Rabat, a journey that occupied 
some twenty days. It was a 
most interesting time, for his 
Majesty was surrounded by his 
army and a host of followers, 
numbering occasionally, when 
the tribal contingents joined 
him on the road, over 30,000 
people. It seems impossible that 
only three years have passed 
since then, and that in that time 
the great army has dwindled 
away, and the Minister of War 
through whose untiring efforts 
it had been collected — Sid 
Mehdi el Menebhi—is fallen 
from power and disgraced. 
The tribes that came to meet 
their young Sultan, and bow 
down to him, now ridicule him, 
and openly refuse to obey his 
commands. The mighty have, 
indeed, fallen ! 

No one who has known the 
young Sultan could be anything 
but charmed with him, for there 
is a naive freshness in his ideas 
and thought that is most sym- 
pathetic. His voice is a par- 
ticularly soft and pleasing one, 
and the manner in which he 
gives his whole attention to 
any one who may be addressing 
him cannot prove anything but 
flattering. 

His afternoons in Marakesh 
were given up to play. More 
than once, always accompanied 
by Menebhi and some of his 
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European employees, we rode 
in the immense wilderness of 
gardens of the Agdal Palace. 
At the edge of a great square 
tank we would dismount, and 
sometimes went for a row in 
one of the various boats that 
he kept there. On one occa- 
sion his Majesty and Menebhi 
rowed—very badly indeed— 
while I, the only other occu- 
pant of the boat, steered. The 
Sultan, who rowed bow, caught 
several crabs, and splashed 
poor Menebhi all over with his 
usual energy. The Minister of 
War rowed about one hundred 
short strokes to the minute, 
whilst the Sultan, struggling 
with his oars, rowed about ten 
extremely long ones. But both 
were hugely delighted with the 
performance, and our spirits 
were of the highest. 

“There are no Sultans and 
Viziers here,” said his Majesty 
to me; ‘we are both boatmen, 
and you are the passenger. 
We are crossing a Moorish 
ferry.” 

Entering into the Sultan’s 
little joke, I replied “‘ that they 
were the worst ferrymen I had 
ever seen, and that on landing 
I should complain to the au- 
thorities of their incapacity.” 

“ Oh, you will, will you?” re- 
plied Mulai Abdul Aziz. “Then 
all I can say is, we won’t put 
you ashore until you pay us.” 

“Then I'll stop here.” 

“All right,” replied the 
Sultan ; and he promptly began 
to splash me with all his might 
and main, though poor Mene- 
bhi was getting as wet as I 
was. 

“Will you pay?” asked his 
Majesty. 
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“Willingly,” I 
“How much?” 

“ Half a peseta each ” (about 
4d.), answered the Sultan—and 
they duly pocketed their fee. 
It was the first time in my 
life I had tipped a Sultan and 
a Minister of War. 

On one occasion, while visit- 
ing Mequinez with the Sultan, 
I took the opportunity to go 
to the Jews’ quarter of the 
town, to call on an Israelite 
family who had often hospit- 
ably entertained me at a feast 
on previous visits. The lady 
of the house was an extremely 
portly dame, one might almost 
say of gigantic proportions, but 
as kind-hearted as she was 
large. I was received with 
open arms by my host and 
hostess, their children and 
grandchildren, and after the 
usual salutations they began 
to pour out their woes. The 
Jews’ quarter had been raided 
by Berber tribesmen, and my 
friends’ house and stables had 
been broken into and robbed. 
Could I obtain justice for 
them? Now, in spite of the 
Sultan’s good intentions, justice 
was about the only thing in 
the world unobtainable in Mor- 
occo. The Sultan, I knew, 
would order the damages to 
be repaid by the responsible 
authorities, but my friends 
would certainly receive only a 
very small portion of what they 
had lost; the rest would dis- 
appear en route. I therefore 
determined to obtain justice 
from the Sultan by a little 
ruse. I told the portly lady 
that his Majesty would make 
his state entry into the town 
the following day, and bade 


laughed. 
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her climb on to the pedestal 
of one of the great marble 
pillars of the famous gateway 
of Mansour-el-Alj, and there 
to await his passage. Imme- 
diately she saw the Sultan 
appear from under the gateway 
she was to cry, “ Will my Lord 
the Sultan allow me to die in 
misery? Will my Lord the 
Sultan not protect me?” I 
told her to look as fascinating 
as possible—she was well on 
for sixty years of age—and to 
put on all the finery of gold 
lace and velvet to which the 
Israelite ladies of the Morocco 
towns are so partial, and which 
forms their national gala dress. 

She promised to carry out 
my instructions, and I laid my 
plans accordingly. An hour or 
two later I was received by the 
Sultan, and ventured to re- 
mark that I had experienced a 
curious dream the night before. 
The Sultan asked me to relate 
it, and I replied that I had 
dreamed that I was accompany- 
ing his Majesty on his state 
entry into the town, and that 
just as we passed under the 
famous gateway an enormously 
fat Jewess, in gala attire, cling- 
ing to one of the marble col- 
umns, cried out, “ Will my Lord 
the Sultan allow me to die in 
misery? Will my Lord the 
Sultan not protect me?” 

The Sultan is by nature 
superstitious, and wondered 
what my dream could mean. 
Needless to say I didn’t inform 
him. 

Everything occurred as I had 
planned it, with one ludicrous 
addition. The Sultan emerged 
from the gate, and there, on 
the high pedestal of the column, 
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embracing the marble pillar, 
was my stout friend, shouting 
out her petition. The Sultan, 
struck by the _ coincidence, 
turned to see if he could catch 
my eye, and I naturally looked 
as astonished as he did. But 
the lady’s anxiety to be heard 
led her to lean too far for- 
ward, her hold on the marble 
pillar was relaxed, and the last 
I saw of her was taking a 
header into the midst of scar- 
let and blue soldiers who lined 
the gateway. An hour later 
messengers hurried me into the 
Sultan’s presence. I found his 
Majesty all excitement at the 
incident, and I explained that 
no doubt my extraordinary 
dream was a revelation in 
order that the woman might 
receive justice. The Sultan 
asked me if I knew who she 
was. 

“‘T have seen her more than 
once,” I replied. 

“Go immediately,” said his 
Majesty, “and find out what 
she wants.” 

The delight of my friends 
can be imagined when I entered 
their house, and, on behalf of 
the Sultan, asked for a “state- 
ment of claim.” I fully re- 
ported the matter, and Mulai 
Abdul Aziz sent for one of his 
own relations, Amrani Shereef, 
and ordered him to see that 
the family were immediately 
refunded for what they had 
lost, and that their house 
should be guarded in future. 
In this manner I knew they 
would get their money, which 
they certainly would not have 
done had the matter passed, in 
the usual course, through the 
hands of the viziers. The next 
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day they were paid, and the 
day after I confessed my plot 
to the amused Sultan. The 
great fault, or misfortune per- 
haps, of Mulai Abdul Aziz has 
been his extravagance. He has 
never been able to realise the 
value of money. He has spent, 
inthe few years since heemerged 
from the seclusion of his palace 
to take up the reins of govern- 
ment, not only the whole rev- 
enue of his country, but also 
the savings of his predecessors. 
And what has he got for it all? 
—a lot of rubbish, bought at 
fabulous prices, which is lying 
rotting and rusting in the 
gloomy cavernous stores of his 
various palaces! Heis to blame 
for this extravagance, no doubt, 
but others are to blame still 
more. Those to whom he looked 
for advice left no stone unturned 
to exploit him. They have made 
their fortunes, and have left a 
broken unhappy Sultan, whose 
whole country is in rebellion, 
whose treasury is exhausted, to 
bear the brunt of their sins. 
Four years ago Mulai Abdul 
Aziz, full of the vigour of youth, 
anxious to learn, anxious to 
reform his country, anxious 
to do what was right, had a 
future before him of much use- 
ful work. His advisers took 
his education in hand,—and his 
education has cost him dear, 
for his fortune, his influence 
with his subjects, and his repu- 
tation have all gone, He was 
weak and young, and some- 
times stubborn, but no man 
ever lived whose intentions 
were better; but these inten- 
tions were warped and frus- 
trated by his advisers. The 
Sultan had no disinterested 
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person about him; no disin- 
terested advice was given him. 
He was told, when he spent his 
money in ordering useless goods 
from the various European 
countries, that it gave satis- 
faction to the Governments of 
those respective countries that 
he made his purchases in their 
markets. 

Few of the things he bought 
gave him any pleasure. Pho- 
tography amused him for a 
time; but even this was made 
a means of exploiting him. A 
camera of gold at £2000 came 
from London; 10,000 frances 
worth of photographic paper 
arrived in one day from Paris. 
His Majesty once informed me 
that his materials for one year 
cost him between £6000 and 
£7000! He naturally did not 
know what was required, and 
left it to his commission agents 
to purchase the “necessary ” 
materials. They did, with a 
vengeance ! 

It forms an unpleasant page 
in Moorish history—this period 
of commerce—for it has done 
much to ruin the reputation 
of all Europeans in the eyes 
of the natives, who not un- 
naturally judge all European 
commercial standards from 
what they have seen under 
their own eyes; and the re- 
sult is felt on every side. 
Formerly, one could travel all 
over Morocco in perfect safety ; 
now, even the very environs of 
the towns are unsafe. There 
was no one in a position to 
advise the Sultan; and those 
one or two who did so were 
soon overpowered by the in- 
trigue of the majority. Per- 
haps the recollection of the 
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Moorish Court, which will be 
the last to fade from my 
memory, will be the sad 
young Sultan surrounded by 
broken and rusty motor-cars, 
amidst stores full of every 
sort of useless and extrava- 
gant article that money and 
the ingenuity of the “ whole- 
sale providers” could supply 
him with. 

Yet even this sad picture 
had its humorous side. One 
day a state-carriage arrived. 
It was soon after King 
Edward’s Coronation, and this 
ceremony had given a new 
lease of life to the “ exploiteurs.” 
They had persuaded the Sultan 
to buy a crown — which of 
course he could never wear, 
as it is contrary to his re- 
ligion to put gold or jewels 
on his head. They had sup- 
plied him with cinematograph 
films of a grotesque parody of 


the ceremony in Westminster 
Abbey, which his Majesty be- 
lieved to be genuine, and paid 
for accordingly ; and then the 


state-coach arrived! There are 
no roads in Morocco, and no 
possibility of using a state- 
coach: it was only another 
means of obtaining another 
commission. 

It was a gorgeous concern, 
built by a well-known London 
coachmaker. Its scarlet lac- 
quer, its green silk lining, its 
red hammer-cloth covered with 
the gilt Arms of Morocco,— 
which exist, of course, nowhere 
else, as Morocco has no Arms, 
—its purple leather harness 
and silver-gilt fittings, were all 
of their kind excellent, and 
no doubt very expensive. At 
length the great packing-cases 
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were opened, for, there being 
no roads, the coach had been 
sent up to Fez in pieces, and 
the magnificent equipage was 
put together. 

I was with the Sultan when 
his Majesty was informed that 
the work was complete. -Pass- 
ing through a courtyard we 
entered a great enclosure, sur- 
rounded by high walls, where 
roamed a number of deer, 
Hindu cattle, emus, zebras, and 
other semi-tame beasts. There 
in front of us was the coach in 
all its glory, forming the 
strangest contrast to its half- 
ruined marshy surroundings. 
The Sultan as usual said little, 
but he was evidently satisfied 
with his latest purchase. He 
called to one of his officers and 
ordered horses to be harnessed 
to it, but unfortunately there 
were no horses in the palace that 
had ever been in harness before. 
In fact there were none in all 
Morocco, for there are neither 
roads nor vehicles. But his 
Majesty was not to be done out 
of the pleasure of seeing his 
new coach move. Men were 
summoned and told to drag it 
along. Slowly the lumbering, 
useless carriage began to move. 

“We must ride in it,” said 
the Sultan, and forthwith he 
summoned two of his guests, 
the consul at Fez and myself, 
to share the honour of accom- 
panying him in his first experi- 
ence of a state-carriage. But 
his Majesty had vague ideas 
about the seating of his com- 
panions. He invited the consul 
to get up behind, while he him- 
self agilely climbed on to the 
box, calling to me to get inside. 
When we were seated the equip- 
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age started on its first and only 
journey. I have had many 
experiences in many lands, but 
I doubt if ever I shall have 
another opportunity of riding 
inside an imperial state-coach 
with the ruling sovereign on 
the box and the consul of a 
great Power doing lacquey be- 
hind, while the rear of the 
procession was taken up by a 
string of strange deer, cattle, 
zebras, emus, and cranes, which 
followed at a respectful distance 
gazing in wonderment at this 
extraordinary scarlet coach. 

The next day it rained, and 
on arriving at the palace I saw 
the beautiful crimson leather 
harness lying in a pool of water, 
which had become almost as 
red as the leather from the 
escaping dye. 

But it must not be thought 
that the Sultan lived no other 
life except this. His frivolity 
was of short duration, an hour 
or two perhaps every day; but 
at other times affairs of state 
took up his attention, though 
scarcely as much as ought to 
have been the case. He could, 
too, on occasions be remarkably 
serious in his conversation ; and 
as he possessed a quick intelli- 
gent mind, much prone to 
speculation, his talk was often 
exceedingly interesting, and 
there were many occasions 
when, alone with him for an 
hour or two at a time, he let 
his words flow on from subject 
to subject. On the question of 
religion he was by no means a 
fanatic, though in every way a 
strict and orthodox Moslem, in 
spite of many stories to the 
contrary. His faults have been 
against the traditions of his 
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predecessors, and never against 
his religion, though the two are 
so indissolubly mixed in the 
minds of the people that they 
are incapable of distinguishing 
one from the other, and so 
the untrue rumours which are 
spread broadcast all over Mor- 
occo appeared as based on fact. 
He would never have attracted 
attention and suspicion had 
he been a little better advised. 
The men who brought him 
European boots and European 
saddles, to their own profit, 
were almost guilty of high 
treason. The men who ordered 
fancy European uniforms for 
him in the European capitals, 
as well as the men who photo- 
graphed him in them, and al- 
lowed the photograph to appear 
in the illustrated papers of 
Europe, could almost have 
been tried for attempted regi- 
cide. From the newspaper to 
the picture post-card, and the 
“Commander of the Faithful,” 
the religious head of Islam in 
North-west Africa, was ex- 
hibited in a variety of costumes 
in the Tangier shop-windows 
and sold for a halfpenny—and 
this in a country where pic- 
tures are considered as con- 
trary to religion. That Mulai 
Abdul Aziz was weak there is 
no doubt ; but how easy it is to 
be weak in such circumstances, 
for every one was pushing him 
on, helping him day by day to 
become more and more un- 
popular, seeing his authority 
and his country slipping away 
from him—“ educating” him, 
in fact, for so they called it— 
until in the end they left him 
with an empty treasury to bear 
the brunt of the coming crisis. 
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Every commission agent had 
his vizier-partner, who recom- 
mended that particular agent 
and his goods, and shared the 
profits. There was no one, 
actually no one, who could 
make his voice heard in the 
surroundings of intrigue and— 
“ education.” 

Had the men who influenced 
him pressed him to stop buying 
instead of to buy, he would 
have done so, but such was not 
their object. They kept back 
from him the state of the 
country—it is doubtful even if 
he knows it to-day—and made 
little of the rebellion which was 
smouldering all around him. 
The one man who realised 
more than the rest how badly 
things were going was the only 
man of energy at the Moorish 
Court, Sid Mehdi el Menebhi, 
who had been a special am- 
bassador at London and Berlin. 
He ventured once or twice to 
speak seriously, but the mass 
of intrigue against him was too 
great. I remember one inci- 
dent so well, I doubt if I shall 
ever forget it. It was in De- 
cember 1902. I was leaving 
Fez in the course of a few days 
for Tangier, when I received 
from an unknown country 
Moor news that the Pre- 
tender’s forces, which, my in- 
formant said, were very 
numerous, would attack the 
camp of the huge disorderly 
army which Mulai Abdul Aziz 
had sent out of Fez a day’s 
march to the eastward. I had 
reason to believe this news, and 
I have reason to believe to-day 
that it was sent me in order 
that I might leave Fez, for 
the Pretender at that time 
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intended to follow his attack 
on the camp with a march on 
the capital. My informant, an 
uneducated countryman, men- 
tioned, as a guarantee of good 
faith, an incident which had 
happened some years before at 
Mequinez, in which I had ap- 
parently been able to render 
some small service to a Moor 
whose name at that time I did 
not know. It was Jilali Zar- 
huni, the Pretender himself, 
who four years afterwards, 
mindful of my little act, warned 
me to leave Fez. 

I reported the whole matter 
to the Sultan, whom I saw 
alone that night, but I could 
make no impression upon his 
Majesty. He laughed at the 
rebellion, and at my fears for his 
troops; at the Pretender and 
his reputed forces. “Go,” he 
said, ‘to Menebhi, and tell him 
from me to give you a good 
dinner, with musicians and 
‘kooskoosoo,’ and don’t worry 
yourself. Your fears are 
groundless.” Menebhi gave 
me the good dinner, but he 
knew my fears were not 
groundless. We sat late into 
the night talking—he was 
Minister of War at the time— 
and I think he was persuaded 
that some steps must be taken. 
Before we parted we had 
further evidence of how serious 
things were becoming, for a 
shereef, who had relations at 
Teza, had received news which 
confirmed my estimate of the 
Pretender’s forces, though not 
his proposed attempt to attack 
the Government troops. 

The next day I bade farewell 
to Mulai Abdul Aziz. It was 
the last time I have seen him. 
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He was standing under a great 
archway in the palace. He 
tried to persuade me to stay, 
but for many reasons I had 
to be back in Tangier in eight 
or ten days’ time. We stood 
there a while talking, and 
nothing could have been more 
kind than he was. 

“T shall miss you much,” he 
said, “good-bye,” and with a 
shake of the hand he left me. 
I turned and watched his tall 
figure, draped in white, until 
he disappeared into the palace 
through a gate in the garden 
wall. It was Monday, Decem- 
ber 22, 1902. That very even- 
ing, some forty miles away, his 
whole army fied in a panic 
before the Pretender’s forces, 
leaving their entire camp, 
artillery, stores, ammunition, 
money, and transport in the 
hands of Bu Hamara. 

The life which the Sultan 
lives is a very simple one. He 
rises early, and after prayers at 
dawn, leaves the privacy of his 
palace for the buildings in 
which he holds his Court. 
Here he takes his seat, gener- 
ally upon a settee or divan, in 
@ private room, a little way 
removed from the big court- 
yard in which his viziers carry 
on their business. This court 
is surrounded by a colonnade on 
to which open a number of 
small rooms. In these are 
seated the various viziers and 
their secretaries, while without 
in the shade of the colonnade sit 
those who seek interviews with 
the various secretaries of State. 
A gateway, guarded always 
by gate-keepers, leads from 
this great courtyard to the 
Sultan’s private offices, and 
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messages and letters pass to 
and fro. From time to time he 
summons one or other of the 
viziers to his presence on 
affairs of State, and discusses 
with them what course it may 
be best to pursue. It can be 
understood from this slight 
intercourse that his Majesty 
holds with the outside world, 
for he seldom has more than 
this, how easy it is for the 
people of the court to withhold 
from him all reliable informa- 
tion, and to paint the existing 
state of affairs in the colours 
that may suit their own views, 
or, more often, their own 
pockets. 

Court, which commences in 
the early morning, is finished 
by noon, and the Sultan retires 
into the palace, where he dines. 
He eats always alone, and, as 
is the custom all over Morocco, 
with his fingers. This habit, 
which seems almost revolting 
to Europeans, is by no means 
an unclean one, for the hands 
are washed in scented warm 
water both before and after the 
meal, and the food is always 
cooked in such a way that it 
can easily be broken. A habit 
of our own, which we consider 
far more cleanly than eating 
with our fingers, is looked upon 
by the Moors as filthy—that 
is, washing our hands or face 
in a basin, and, still more, 
taking a bath where the water 
is not running. The cleaner 
we become, they say, the dirtier 
the water we are washing with 
must necessarily become, and 
eventually we step forth as 
cleansed from water which is 
no longer clean. A Moor to 
wash his hands has the water 
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poured from a vessel over them, 
and never by any chance dips 
them into the dirty water. 
The same way in their baths, 
the water is thrown over their 
bodies out of bright brass 
bowls, and flows away through 
holes in the marble or tile 
floor. 

His midday meal over, the 
Sultan rests for a while, gen- 
erally issuing from the palace 
about three o'clock. There is 
no afternoon Court, and on 
this account Mulai Abdul Aziz 
was free to spend the rest of 
the day as he pleased, and 
generally did so in the com- 
pany of his European employees 
and friends. Bicycle, polo, 
cricket, and tennis were the 
order of the day. 

One evening, after a longer 
game of tennis than usual, we 
commenced to take in the net, 
as rain seemed probable. His 
Majesty had just retired into the 
palace, but had left his pocket- 
handkerchief tied to the top of 
the net, where he had fixed it, 
as the light was waning, and it 
was difficult to distinguish the 
net’s height. I unfastened the 
handkerchief, but feeling some- 
thing large tied up in a corner 
of it, I examined it more care- 
fully. It was a cut diamond, 
about the size of a small walnut, 
which his Majesty had lately 
purchased. Carefully secreting 
the handkerchief and its valu- 
able contents in my pocket, for 


there is no means of getting. 


at the Sultan once he enters 
the recesses of the palace, 
where women only are allowed, 
I proceeded to leave the pre- 
cincts by the usual exit. I had 
crossed one courtyard and was 
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near the outer gate when I 
became aware that some one 
was pursuing me. I took in 
the situation and ran, but I 
was no match for the Sultan, 
who, stirred to more than usual 
activity by the loss of his 
valuable jewel, came down 
upon me like a whirlwind. 
Almost before I realised that I 
was caught, I was lifted off 
my feet and thrown to the 
ground, while Mulai Abdul 
Aziz, his knees pinning down 
my elbows, was rifling my 
pockets. He soon discovered 
his diamond, still tied in the 
handkerchief ; but, not content 
with that, he deprived me of a 
pocket-book, a ring I was 
wearing on my watch-chain, a 
necktie pin, and a cigarette- 
case. He let me go at last, 
laughing at the adventure, 
but I never saw my property 
again. 

On another occasion I was 
present when one of the Court 
officials came to offer his respects 
to the Sultan on receiving a 
high appointment. This man 
was the now famous, or no- 
torious, Haj Omar Tazzi, who, 
recommended by Menebhi to 
the Sultan, later on used his 
influence with his Majesty to 
ruin the man who had brought 
him into favour Haj Omar 
Tazzi is a short, fat, fair man, 
of vulgar appearance and un- 
pleasant manner; but at this 
his first interview with the 
Sultan he was, of course, on his 
best behaviour. 

I was standing talking to 
his Majesty alone in a court- 
yard along one side of which 
are situated the cages of the 
Sultan’s wild beasts when Haj 
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Omar entered. Prostrating 
himself barefoot on the marble 
floor, he touched the ground 
with hisforehead. The Sultan, 
scarcely heeding him, made a 
few formal remarks, and then 
turning to me, asked abruptly, 
“Do you know this man?” 

I scarcely did, but aware of 
his Majesty’s love of humour, I 
thought I saw the opportunity 
for a practical joke upon Haj 
Omar, who, being a Féz town 
Moor, I rightly guessed to be a 
coward. 

“T know him well,” I replied. 
“Only to-day he was at my 
house begging me to ask a 
favour of your Majesty on his 
account.” 

Haj Omar, who was still 
prostrate on the ground, looked 
uneasily in my direction, not 
understanding what was 
passing. 

“His favour is granted,” re- 
plied the Sultan, to whom I 
had made a slight signal to 
allow me to continue. 

“He asked,’ I went on, 
“that this afternoon, when 
summoned to your Majesty’s 
presence for the first time in 
his new position, he might be 
allowed to give some proof of 
his fidelity.” 

“Certainly,” replied Mulai 
Abdul Aziz. 

“He proposed,” I continued, 
“with your Majesty’s permis- 
sion, in order that his fidelity 
and courage might be put to 
the test, to spend half an hour 
in the lions’ cage.” 

Haj Omar, still prostrate 
before the Sultan, squirmed 
uneasily, and lifted a fat pasty 
face toward the Sultan and 
myself. 
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“Certainly,” replied the 
Sultan. 

“If your Majesty bids me 
die, I am ready to do so,” came 
a feeble voice from the ground, 
trembling with emotion. 

“Call the slave who has the 
keys of the lions’ cage,” replied 
the Sultan, and at the same 
time he moved in the direction 
of the wild beasts, Haj Omar 
following him on all-fours. 

The slave arrived, but Haj 
Omar’s terror was now 80 evi- 
dent that the joke could no 
longer be kept up. Seizing me 
by the hand, the Sultan led 
me away, and Haj Omar fied. 

We played another joke on 
poor Haj Omar before I left 
Fez, and on this occasion Men- 
ebhi was my accomplice, if not 
my instigator. Haj Omar was 
pointing out to the Sultan the 
arrangement of a new flower- 
garden then in course of con- 
struction. His Majesty stood 
somewhat in advance, and the 
fat pompous little courtier a 
little behind him on his right. 
Menebhi and I, who had 
wandered a short distance in 
another direction, soon made 
a discovery—a pump and a 
long hose! Standing the 
pump in a water-tank, I 
proceeded with the hose till I 
reached Haj Omar, and just 
as I put the nozzle down the 
back of his neck, Menebhi be- 
gan to pump. The rich Moors 
never wash with cold water, and 
the voluminous stream which 
began to flow down Haj Omar's 
back nearly caused him to have 
a fit. The water poured out of 
his baggy trousers into his yel- 
low slippers, but he daren’t say 
a word, for his Majesty was 
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addressing him. ‘It shall be 
done as your Majesty com- 
mands,” he replied, when the 
Sultan had ceased speaking ; 
but his voice was so trembling, 
so truly pitiful, that Mulai 
Abdul Aziz turned hurriedly 
to see what had happened. It 
was a sad object that met his 
view—Haj Omar Tazzi stand- 
ing shivering and dripping in 
a pool of water. Etiquette for- 
bids the Sultan to laugh in 
public, but etiquette couldn’t 
help him covering his face 
with the long sleeve of his 
jelab to hide his merriment, 
and walking hurriedly in an- 
other direction. 

The mention of etiquette re- 
calls to my mind one or two 
of the “traditions” of the 
Moorish Court. In compari- 
son with the barbaric splendour 
of the Sultan’s state appear- 
ances in public, when, in the 
shade of the crimson-and-green 
velvet umbrella, he receives his 
tribesmen, his private life is 
simple. There is perhaps no 
more picturesque sight in the 
world than one of these Morocco 
processions. The ragged troops 
in blue and red, who, with a 
background of crumbling yellow 
walls, line the palace squares ; 
the blue sky above; the led 
horses in their gorgeous trap- 
pings of coloured silks, the 
white-robed court officials on 
foot; the splendour of gold- 
embroidered banners, and in 
the centre of it all the Sultan 
himself, swathed in flowing 
white robes, the only figure on 
horseback,—all help to form a 
picture that, once seen, can 
never be forgotten. Then 
suddenly a great cry rends 
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the air, “ May God bless the 
life of our Lord the Sultan!” 
and the motley company 
bow low as his Majesty, 
still shaded by the great um- 
brella of state, rides into their 
midst. Compared in pictur- 
esqueness to this gorgeous 
pageant, European state cere- 
monies are poor indeed. But 
in his private life the Sultan 
is simple enough. No man, 
of course, crosses the precincts 
of the inner palace, where 
women only are allowed to 
enter; but Mulai Abdul Aziz 
on several occasions spoke to 
me of the boredom of his 
domestic life. He recounted 
one or two facts that show 
that, autocratic monarch as he 
is, his actions are much re- 
stricted by precedent. One of 
these referred to his bedroom, 
which must be furnished in the 
greatest simplicity, and one 
colour alone must be used, a 
deep beautiful indigo blue. The 
silk hangings are made and 
dyed in Morocco, and no Euro- 
pean material must be em- 
ployed. Curtains, bed-covers, 
carpets, and wall - hangings 
must all be of this one colour 
and manufacture. Again, when 
out in camp his sleeping tent 
must contain but three carpets, 
and he must sleep on a mattress 
on the ground, and not on a 
bedstead. His viziers and cour- 
tiers cover the floors of their 
tents with straw, over which 
they lay matting and piles of 
rich carpets; but the Sultan 
may have nothing but the bare 
earth and the traditional three 
small carpets. In wet weather 
he is obliged to wade ankle- 


deep in mud, while slaves wait 
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to wash his feet as he steps 
on to the rug on which his 
mattress is spread. No doubt 
this simple sleeping-tent owes 
its origin to days when con- 
stant dangers threatened the 
Sultans on their camping ex- 
peditions, and when they were 
liable to be called up at night 
to lead their troops into battle ; 
but however it may have orig- 
inated, the custom—a particu- 
larly uncomfortable one — re- 
mains intact to-day. During 
the daytime the Sultan may 
spend his time in other tents, 
where no restrictions are placed 
upon his luxuries and comforts. 

There is a certain room in 
the palace at Fez to which a 
recognised tradition pertains. 
The construction dates from a 
remote time, and there is sup- 
posed to exist, somewhere built 
into its walls, a certain charm. 
The purport of this charm is 
that as long as this particular 
chamber in the palace remains 
intact, no Sultan will die in 
Fez—and curiously enough no 
Sultan has died in Fez since 
the room was built. His Ma- 
jesty described the chamber to 
me, for it is situated in the 
interior of the palace, where 
no men may enter. It is a 
large hall, richly furnished with 
its original rugs and divans, 
and every night special slaves, 
whose duty it is, light the 
hundreds of candles that are 
supported in the chandeliers. 
Two huge candles, brought 
from Mecca once a-year, are 
the only ones that are lit more 
than once; all the others are 
replaced nightly. Nor may 
European candles be used—they 
must be of Fez manufacture. 
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The ceiling, rich in carving, 
still exists, but the roof above 
has been replaced again and 
again, one layer above another, 
without ever removing the 
underneath ones, lest the charm 
should be destroyed. In the 
same way the walls have been 
strengthened from the outside, 
until their thickness is im- 
mense. So exactly has this 
room been left in its original 
state that in one corner of it 
stands a ladder, which has 
never been removed, while skins 
for holding water are still 
hanging upon the walls, little 
left of them but their gold 
spouts and pendent cups. 

The Sultan is an expert 
bicyclist, and there were often 
great games of bicycle polo of 
an afternoon in one of the 
courtyards of the palace. The 
only other Moor who played 
was Menebhi—then at the 
height of his power and in- 
fluence. The Sultan was a 
plucky but careful rider, seldom 
coming to grief, and handling 
his machine with the most per- 
fect judgment. Menebhi was 
equally plucky, but much more 
excitable, and I have seen him, 
in pursuit of the ball, charge at 
full speed into the palace-wall, 
to be rescued from what looked 
like a lot of broken umbrellas 
a minute later, as he shouted 
wildly for a new bicycle. As 
the Sultan was always supplied 
with the most expensive articles 
that could be purchased, most 
of his bicycles were of alu- 
minium, and therefore not 
suited to bicycle polo; but the 
more that were broken the 
more were required, and his 
commission agents reaped their 
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harvest. The record, I think, 
was taken by a young secretary 
of the British Legation, who 
successfully smashed six in one 
afternoon! But it was not at 
polo alone that Mulai Abdul 
Aziz was a skilful bicyclist, for 
he could perform a number of 
tricks that would almost have 
done honour to a professional. 
I have seen him myself ride 
up a steep plank laid against 
a packing - case, then along 
another plank forming a bridge 
to another packing -case, and 
down an incline at the end 
again. On one of these occa- 
sions he fell, and lodged on his 
head; but after being stunned 
for a minute or two, remounted 
his bicycle and successfully ac- 
complished his object. 

Some three years ago a 
travelling Spanish circus ar- 
rived at Marakesh, and Mulai 
Abdul Aziz commanded a per- 
formance in the palace court- 
yard, to which some of his 
European friends were invited. 
He gave particular instructions 
that none of the circus people 
were to be admitted into his 
presence except those who actu- 
ally took part in the perform- 
ance. On this account a very 
portly and by no means young 
lady, the proprietress of the 
circus, was obliged to remain 
in an adjacent courtyard. 
Now in this open square some 
building operations were being 
carried on, and a great heap of 
stone and mortar lay against 
the high wall which separated 
the court from that in which 
the Sultan was seated. Nor 
was the heap of stone and 
mortar the only thing there, 
for a large number of gazelle 
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and muflon— Barbary wild- 
sheep—were allowed to roam 
at will. 

The circus commenced, and 
it was not for some little while 
that his Majesty perceived a 
large and scarlet face peering 
at him over the wall. He 
ordered one of his European 
officers to bid the owner retire, 
but there was no answer except 
a wild puffing and blowing. 
Then two fat hands seized the 
edge of the wall, a foot ap- 
peared, and a minute later the 
enormous body of the lady. 
The wall was a very wide one, 
and provided ample space for 
the very ample form that 
wriggled into view. No orders 
would make the lady retire 
from her perilous position, for 
the wall was certainly twenty 
feet high; nor was any answer 
forthcoming from her. 

At last the. reason of her 
exploit appeared —the large 
horns of a muflon, which gently 
dug the lady in the body, caus- 
ing her to cling on to the 
wall for dear life. Then the 
mufion’s head and neck rose 
into view, and eventually its 
whole body. They were both 
on the top of the wall now, 
and the mufion was evidently 
intent upon the fat lady mak- 
ing the circuit of the court- 
yard, for every now and again 
he butted the poor creature, 
who was crawling along on her 
stomach as fast as she could 
go. It was only after some 
trouble that the mufion was 
driven away and the lady 
rescued. It appears she had 
remained in the courtyard 
alone, and had been suddenly 
attacked by the mufilon. Not 
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knowing its climbing capabili- 
ties, she mounted the pile of 
stone and rubbish that lay 
against the wall. Nothing 
could have suited the mufion 
better, and he immediately 
began to aid the lady in her 
ascent until the summit was 
reached. The Sultan’s amuse- 
ment was naturally immense 
when he understood that it was 
quite unwillingly that his com- 
mands had been disobeyed. 

I only once saw the Sultan 
annoyed, and it was with my- 
self. We were standing on the 
summit of an old outer wall of 
the palace. Immediately be- 
neath us, in the shadow of the 
wall, were a dozen or so ill- 
clothed, half-starved members 
of what is inappropriately called 
the Moorish army. Many of 
the little group were evidently 
suffering from fever, very prev- 
alent in Fez in summer, and 
altogether they formed a piti- 
ful sight. 

I spoke, perhaps, too warmly 
of the neglect with which the 
soldiers were treated, of their 
stolen pay, of their abject 
misery, and I failed to notice 
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that the Sultan was not in a 
mood at that moment to listen 
to my complaint. 

“It isn’t my fault,” he said 
pettishly. 

“Tt is,” I replied. ‘Your 
Majesty doesn’t take the trouble 
to seethat your orders are 
carried out.” 

The blood rushed to the 
Sultan’s face, and he drew him- 
self up. “Remember,” he said, 
“you are speaking to ‘The 
Commander of the Faithful ’”— 
referring to his most coveted 
title. 

“T do,” Lreplied, “ remember 
it. It is your Majesty who 
forgets that these men are 
‘ The Faithful.’ ” 

Alas! as far as he is con- 
cerned, but few of them are 
any longer faithful. 

He bore me no grudge for 
what I said, and his look of 
anger passed into one of great 
sadness. For a little while he 
stood looking over the great 
plain that lay before us, then 
turned and said very gently— 
“You don’t know how weary 
I am of being Sultan,” and 
tears stood in his eyes. 
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BY KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON, 


CHAPTER V. 


It is astonishing in how 
short a space of time a man of 
vigorous character can make 
his personality felt. On the 
night of his mysterious advent 
the Prophet had found his 
people in a condition of mental 
chaos—as liable to repudiate 
as to accept the seeker for their 
confidence; but before one 
month had passed he had, by 
domination of will, so moulded 
this neurotic mass of humanity 
that his own position had 
gradually and insensibly merged 
from suppliant into that of au- 
tocrat. Without a murmur of 
doubt or dissension the Mystics 
had proclaimed him their King. 

On the last day of the thirty 
he sat alone in his room—the 
room in which he and the red- 
haired Precursor had held their 
private council on the night of 
his coming. The heavy purple 
curtains that shielded the win- 
dows were partly drawn, throw- 
ing a subdued, almost a devo- 
tional, light over the wide im- 
posing apartment and across 
the ebony table, on which rested 
the sacred Scitsym surrounded 
by an array of smaller and more 
ancient books, several rolls of 
parchment, a number of quill 
pens, and a dish of ink. It was 
at this table that the Prophet 
sat; he wore the monastic 
white robe that he always 


affected in presence of his 
people, his arms were folded, 
and his face looked calm and 
grave, as though he appreciated 
the moment’s solitude. 

The solitude, however, was 
not destined to endure. The 
soft booming of a gong pres- 
ently roused him to attention, 
and a moment later the door of 
the apartment opened and an 
ascetic-looking man, whose duty 
and privilege it was to wait 
upon him, entered deferentially. 

He stood for a moment in 
an attitude of profound abase- 
ment, then he stepped forward 
and stood beside the table. 

“Master,” he said in a low 
voice, “the newest amongst us 
would speak with you!” 

The Prophet raised his head, 
and a gleam of interest crossed 
his eyes; but almost immedi- 
ately he subdued the look. 

“T am willing,” he replied 
unemotionally in the usual 
formula. Then he glanced at 
his attendant. ‘ After this, 
the Audiences for the day are 
over,” he added. 

The man bowed, and with 
awestruck deference moved sil- 
ently from the room. Almost 
immediately he reappeared, 
ushering in the devotee; and 
with the same conscious air 
of mystery retired and closed 
the heavy door. 
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For a moment the new- 
comer stood just inside the 
threshold. As on the night 
of the Prophet’s coming, she 
wore a long black dress that 
accentuated her height and 
grace, and brought into prom- 
inence the clear pallor of her 
skin and the remarkable lum- 
inous brilliance of her eyes. 
A struggle between superstiti- 
ous dread and human curiosity 
was. distinctly visible in her 
expression as she stood un- 
certain of her position, doubt- 
ful as to her first move. 

The Prophet glanced at her, 
and the shadow of a smile 
touched his lips. 

“Have no fear,” he said. 
“Come forward !” 

The strong steady voice gave 
her courage. With slightly 
agitated haste she stepped 
towards the table. 

The Prophet gravely mo- 
tioned her to a _ seat, and 
assumed an attitude of atten- 
tion. Upon each of the thirty 
mornings he had sat in this 
same position in his ivory 
chair, while, one after another, 
the members of the sect had 
claimed audience with him. 
Morning after morning he had 
exhibited the same grave, aloof 
interest—his hands clasped, his 
eyes upon the Scitsym—while 
the fearful, the fanatical, the 
hysterical had poured forth 
their tales of struggle or as- 
piration. But now, on this 
last morning, he was con- 
scious of a new suggestion, 
a new impression in what had 
grown to be routine. This 
last aspirant for _ spiritual 
light was neither fanatical nor 
hysterical, was scarcely even 
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imbued with fear. Something 
within his brain responded to 
the idea, to the reassuring 
human curiosity that gleamed 
in her eyes. He found himself 
waiting for her first words 
with an impatience that no 
other member of the congre- 
gation had aroused. 

But the wait was long—dis- 
concertingly long. The aspir- 
ant glanced uncertainly about 
the room, as if unwilling or 
unable to break into speech. 
At last she raised her head 
and, with an effort, met the 
Prophet’s eyes. 

*“T’m horribly nervous!” she 
said quickly, in an irresistibly 
natural feminine voice. 

The effect on the Prophet 
was instantaneous. The dis- 
tant and spiritual aloofness, so 
easy to assume in the presence 
of the credulous, became sud- 
denly a matter of impossibility. 
With a quiet dignity that had 
more of masculine protective- 
ness than of mystical inspira- 
tion he turned to her afresh. 

“Have no fear!” he said 
gently. ‘ My only desire is to 
help you. Tell me everything 
that is in your mind.” 

She leant forward quickly. 
“ You—you are most kind 4 
she began. Then again she 
halted. 

But he took no notice of her 
embarrassment. 

“Why have you never come 
before?” he asked. ‘“ Had you 
no doubts to be set at rest?” 
He spoke so quietly that her 
nervousness forsook her. 

With a swift impulse she 
glanced up at him. 

‘‘T—I think I was afraid,” 
she said candidly. ‘‘ You see, 
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I am not exactly one of the 
others a 

“You did not quite believe 
that the One you had waited 
for had really come?” His 
voice was low and tinged with 
some inscrutable meaning. 

“Oh no!” she said hurriedly. 
“No; it was not that. Before 
you came, I confess I was scep- 
tical; I confess I did not be- 
lieve that any one would come, 
that there was any truth—any 
real meaning—in the sect. But 
then—when you did come——” 

The Prophet lifted his head. 

“When I did come?” he 
asked sharply. 

“The whole thing was dif- 
ferent——” 

“The whole thing was dif- 
ferent?” he repeated slowly 
and meditatively. By a curious 
process of suggestion and recol- 
lection something of his own 
experiences in the realm of 
mental upheaval rose with her 
words. He studied the pale face 
and brilliant eyes with a fresh 
and more intimate interest. 

“The whole thing was dif- 
ferent?” he said once more in 
his slow deep voice. 

The warm colour flooded her 
face. “Yes,” she admitted. 
“Yes. You seemed the one 
real person—the one sane thing 
in the whole ceremony. I felt— 
Iknew that you were—strong.” 
She paused, alarmed at her own 
timidity ; and again their eyes 
met. 


“And why have you never 


come to me?” he asked. He 
had no particular meaning in 
the question ; he was only con- 
scious of an inexplicable wish 
to prolong the interview. 
“Oh, I don’t know—I scarce- 
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ly know.” Again she spoke 
quickly and nervously. “Ihave 
come every night to hear you 
speak—I have loved to hear 
you speak. But—but to be 
alone with you ” — She 
paused expressively. ‘You 
see, it’s all so strange—so extra- 
ordinary. It doesn’t seem to 
belong to the present day # 
She looked up at him in appeal- 
ing perplexity. 

“And why did you come 
now?” 

“Why? Oh, because — be- 
cause I could not stay away.” 

For the first time the Prophet 
was conscious of a tremor of 
discomfiture ; for the first time 
the spectacle of his fraud, as 
seen from a point of view other 
than his own, touched him un- 
pleasantly. He moved slightly 
in the massive ivory chair. 

“In this life,” he said, with 
a sudden, almost  inconti- 
nent assumption of his Pro- 
phetic manner, “we must be 
ever careful to distinguish the 
Wine from the Vessel that con- 
tains it. I endeavour, with all 
the Power I am possessed of, 
to impress upon my People 
that I have come, not to be 
the Way, but to show the 
Way! To teach you all that 
what you seek in me is in each 
one of you. Every man is his 
own Prophet, if he but knew it!” 
As he spoke he turned his eyes 
upon the Scitsym, and the 
hard inscrutable look that so 
dominated his followers de- 
scended upon his face. As 
he reached the last words, 
he looked again at his com- 
panion, but as his glance rested 
on her face, he paused discon- 
certed. She was gazing at 
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him with a candid spontane- 
ous admiration, infinitely more 
human and infinitely more ir- 
resistible than the neurotic 
adoration that was daily lav- 
ished on him. With an odd 
inexplicable sense of guilt he 
rose quickly from his seat. 

“Do not forget —do not 
allow yourself to forget that 
this is my teaching,” he said. 
“That you have each within 
yourselves the thing you de- 
mand in me. Look for it 
within yourselves! Rely upon 
yourselves!” 

As he ceased, she also rose. 
She was pale, and trembled 
slightly. 

“But if one cannot follow 
that teaching?” she asked. 
“Tf one longs to rely upon 
some one else? If one cannot 
rely upon oneself?” 

The Prophet made no answer. 
He stood with one hand resting 
on the table, his gaze fixed upon 
the Book. 

Emboldened by his silence, 


she approached him by a 
step. 
“T think I could believe r 





she murmured. “I think I 
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could believe—anything, if I 
might learn it from you.” She 
paused pleadingly ; then, as he 
still stood unresponsive, the 
colour rushed again into her 
face. 

“I—I have been presump- 
tuous,” she said. “I have 
offended you.” 

Something in her tone, in her 
charming unaffected humility, 
stung him. For the first time 
in his career as Prophet, the 
blood surged hotly and un- 
comfortably into his face. 

“Do not say that!” he began 
impulsively; then he checked 
himself. “I am here to teach 
my People,” he added. “All 
my People — without excep- 
tion.” 

For one moment she studied 
his face half doubtfully; then 
at last her own emotions con- 
quered her doubt. 

“Then I may come again?” 
she asked, almost inaudibly. 

He did not reply at once, and 
when he did, his voice came 
unusually irresolute and low. 

“You may come—at any 
time,” he said, without meet- 
ing her eyes. 


CHAPTER VI. 


So it came about that the 
serpent of misgiving entered 
into the Prophet’s paradise. 
With Enid Witcherley’s words, 
the realisation of his true posi- 
tion had been unpleasantly 
suggested to him; and the 
grain of doubt had been scat- 
tered over the banquet he had 
set himself to enjoy. It was 
one thing to fool men who 
yearned to be fooled—even to 





fool women whose peculiarities 
set them apart from their sex ; 
but it was indisputably another 
matter to dupe a young and 
confiding aspirant, who came 
with all the fascination of 
modern doubt, counterbalanced 
by the charm of feminine cre- 
dulity. 

Long after she left him, he 
had paced up and down the 
room in perplexity of spirit, 
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until at last with a sudden 
contempt for his own weakness 
he had turned to where the 
white binding of the Scitsym 
caught the subdued light. The 
sight of the book had nerved 
him, as it never failed to 
do; but for all his regained 
firmness the sense of uneasy 
shame had remained with him 
during the day, and that night, 
when he addressed his people, 
he had instinctively guarded 
his glance from resting on 
the seats that fronted the 
Sanctuary. 

But now that first interview 
was past by some three weeks, 
and Enid’s daily visits to the 
great room where he gave 
Audience to the congregation 
had become one of the recog- 
nised events of the twenty-four 
hours. The sense of shame 
returned periodically ; but on 
each renewal of the feeling he 
salved his conscience more and 
more successfully with the as- 
surance that to her, as to 
himself, the Mystics were in 
reality nothing but the pro- 
ducts of a neurotic age—mere 
hysterical dabblers in the truths 
of the universe. She was too 
delicately feminine, he told him- 
self with growing conviction, 
too intelligent and self -con- 
trolled, to be more than tem- 
porarily attracted to any such 
exotic creed. She might toy 
with it for a while, but the day 
must inevitably dawn when 
common-sense and the need of 
surer things would send her 
back into the broad channel 
of simple satisfying Christ- 
ianity. For a space this un- 
natural state of things would 
last; for a space their curious 
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companionship would continue 
—their long intimate talks 
would make life something 
new and wonderful; then 
But there, for some unex- 
plained reason, speculation in- 
variably stopped. 

So things stood on the fiftieth 
morning after her first com- 
ing. The stream of suppliants 
for his favour was all but ex- 
hausted, and he awaited to give 
the last Audience of the day. 

After the moment of quiet 
and solitude that always separ- 
ated the interviews, the sonor- 
ous gong announced the last 
visitor; the silent ascetic at- 
tendant threw open the door 
—and Enid entered. 

This time she displayed none 
of the hesitancy that had 
marked her early manner. She 
came towards the table with 
quick assured steps, her face 
bright with anticipation. 

As she approached, the Pro- 
phet rose. It was remarkable 
that he no longer retained his 
sitting position when she en- 
tered the room, as was his cus- 
tom with the other members 
of the sect. Involuntarily and 
almost unconsciously, he ex- 
tended to her the ordinary 
courtesies that man instinct- 
ively offers to woman. 

As she reached the table, 
she glanced up at him, and 
something of the pleasure died 
out of her face. 

“You look tired,” she said 
softly. 

He smiled. 

“ Does that disappoint you?” 

His tone confused her. 

“Oh no!” she said quickly. 
“No.” Then she _ coloured 
slightly and glanced at him 
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again. “Why do you ask?” 
she added. 

“Because it is the way of 
humanity to refuse any com- 
mon weakness to its leaders— 
spiritual or temporal.” 

Again a wave of colour 
crossed her clear skin. “ But 
surely ” she began. 

“Surely what?” 

She glanced away; then, 
seeming to gather up her cour- 
age, she looked back at him. 

“T mean,” she said slowly, 
“that some people are so strong 
that they may be allowed to 
have anything——”’ 

“Even weaknesses 
Once more he smiled. It was 
significant how, gradually and 
indisputably, the tone of teacher 
had dropped out of his convers- 
ations with her. Neither could 


” 


have told the date on which 
the change occurred—perhaps 


neither was conscious that it 
had even taken place. But the 
fact remained that, with her, 
he no longer felt compelled to 
hold aloof; that, with her, he 
had discarded the allegorical 
manner of speech, and had 
begun to show himself as he 
naturally was. 

“Even weaknesses?” he said 
again, as she made no attempt 
to answer. 

At the words she raised her 
head and her eyes met his. 

“Yes,” she said with new 
resolution, “yes, even weak- 
nesses. I often think that it 
is because you are so—so 
human that you hold us as 
you do. It seems right that 
a Prophet should belong to the 
people he has come to teach. 
_ All the prophets of the world 
have essentially belonged to 
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their own times. If you had 
sat upon the Throne all day and 
communed with your Soul, I 
should have been very much 
afraid of you; but I should 
never have believed in you as 
I do now, when you talk to me, 
and advise me, and help me, like 
—like a friend.” Her voice 
trembled slightly with the force 
of her words. 

A peculiar expression crossed 
the Prophet’s face. 

“So I seem a—friend ?” 

“More than a friend. I can 
never tell you what you have 
been to me—what you have 
done for me. I have never 
been so happy and so satisfied 
in my life as in these last three 
weeks. Every disappointment 
and dissatisfaction seems to 
have slipped away; I seem 
to have been living in some 
calm, beautiful, restful atmos- 
phere——” She paused, her 
face as well as her voice tinged 
with a subtle excitement. 

“It may be very selfish,” she 
went on, “ but I wish that these 
days could go on for ever, I 
know that, for you, they are 
only a probation; that you 
must crave for the moment 
when, having taught us every- 
thing, you will go out into the 
world and teach the Unbelievers. 
I know all that, and I know it 
is only right, but—but I hate 
to think of it!” A sudden 
break sounded in her voice. 

“You hate to think that all 
this must have an end?” he 
repeated. 

Again their eyes met; but, 
as though the contact of glances 
embarrassed her, Enid looked 
away. 


“Yes,” she said hastily. “I 
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do hate it. Do you despise 
me for being so selfish—so 
jealous of those other people 
who will take our place?” 

For a moment the Prophet 
made no reply. In the dim 
light of the room the muscles 
of his hard face looked set ; his 
strong hands were clasped. 

“Do you despise me?” she 
asked again. 

“It is not for me to judge 
any one—you least of all,” he 
answered, without looking at 
her. 

At the subdued tone, the un- 
expected words, she turned to 
him apprehensively. 

“You are angry with me?” 

“Indeed no.” 

“Then what is it? 
have I done—or said?” 
He remained silent. 

In her sudden distress she 
leant forward in her chair, 


What 


looking into his face with new 
solicitude. 
“T know—I feel that I have 


displeased you. Won't you 
tell me what I have done?” 

As she put the question, she 
laid one gloved hand upon the 
table ; and though the Pro- 
phet’s eyes were fixed upon 
the Scitsym, he was conscious 
in every fibre of the appeal the 
unstudied gesture made—as he 
was poignantly conscious of her 
clear eyes, her soft dark hair, 
the questioning, upturned face. 

For an interminable time the 
silence remained unbroken ; at 
last, with a little sound of 
fresh distress, Enid bent still 
nearer, 

“Oh, I understand!” she ex- 
claimed. “I understand! You 
think I have taken advantage 
of your goodness. You think 
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I have imagined that, because 
you are kind and patient and 
tolerant, I might look upon you 
as a friend—as a man.” As 
she said the word she paused, 
frightened by her own timidity, 
and with a nervous movement 
drew back into her chair. 

But as she did so, the Prophet 
wheeled round suddenly and 
laid his fingers over hers. The 
pressure of his hand was like 
steel; the expression of his face 
was altered and disturbed. 

“Tf you only knew ” he 
said sharply, “if you only 
knew how I have longed to 
hear you say just that one 
word man!” He paused al- 
most triumphantly, his eyes 
searching her frightened face, 
his fingers gripping hers. 

For an instant she sat petri- 
fied and fascinated; then a 
faint sound of alarm escaped 
her, and she turned towards 
the door. 

Without the formality of the 
announcing gong, two men had 
entered the room, and stood 
silent spectators of the tableau. 
One was Devereaux the Pre- 
cursor ; the other was Horatio 
Bale-Corphew. 

For one embarrassed moment 
all four looked at each other; 
then the Precursor hastened to 
save the situation. He made a 
long profound obeisance, and 
stepped deferentially to the 
table. 

“Your pardon, Master!” he 
murmured. “We knew not 
that the immutable Soul was 
speaking from within you, call- 
ing one amongst us towards the 
Light!” He glanced quickly 
over his shoulder to where the 
massive form and agitated face 
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of Bale-Corphew were framed 
in the doorway. 

At his peremptory look the 
Arch-Mystic seemed to gather 
himself together. Stepping 
forward, he made a slightly 
tardy reverence. 

“Master,” he said huskily, 
“what the Precursor tells you 
is the truth. Seeing the thresh- 
old unguarded, we concluded 
that the Audiences for the day 
were over.” His prominent 


brown eyes were filled with- 


conflicting expressions as he 
turned them on the Prophet. 

But the Prophet remained 
unmoved. The hard look had 
returned to his face, the stern 
rigidity to his figure. Very 
slowly he released the hand 
that still trembled under his 


own. 
“The time of the Prophet 
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belongs to his People,” he said, 

with dignity. ‘He holds Audi- 

ence whenever, wherever, and 

however it is expedient. Speak, 

my son! In what can I serve 
ou?” 

Bale-Corphew looked at him 
in silence. Whatever he had 
come to say appeared to have 
escaped his mind. For a while 
inaction reigned in the room; 
then, with a pale face and 
nervous manner, Enid rose, 
bowed to the Prophet, and 
moved noiselessly to the door. 

All three watched her until 
she had disappeared ; then Bale- 
Corphew found voice again. 

‘“‘ Master,” he murmured hur- 
riedly, “with your permission, 
I also would leave the Pres- 
ence.” And with a perturbed 
gesture he too bowed and 
passed out of the room. 


CHAPTER VII. 


On a crisp, cold afternoon, 
one week after her interview 
with the Prophet, Enid Witch- 
erley sat in the drawing-room 
of her London fiat. The early 
portion of the day had been 
pleasantly warmed and bright- 
ened by the pale March sun- 
shine, but at three o’clock a 
searching wind had begun to 
blow across the city from the 
east; and now, as the small 
gold clock on her bureau chimed 
the hour of five, Enid rose from 
the couch where she had been 
sitting and, crossing the room 
with a little shiver, drew a 
chair to the fire and pressed 
the electric bell. 

As the maid appeared, in 
answer to her summons, she 


gave her order without looking 
round. 

“Tea, Norris!” she said, in 
an unusually curt and laconic 
voice. 

For a considerable time after 
the maid’s departure she sat 
motionless, her hands stretched 
out towards the blazing logs, 
her pale face absorbed and 
thoughtful, her large eyes 
absently watching the firelight 
on her many and beautiful 
rings. When the woman re- 
appeared and, noiselessly ar- 
ranging the tea-table, moved 
it to her side, she scarcely 
glanced up. It was obvious 
that her own thoughts and 
speculations fully absorbed her 
mind. 
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She had retained her con- 
templative attitude for nearly 
ten minutes when the unex- 
pected sound of the hall-door 
bell caused her to sit up with a 
little exclamation of surprise 
and impatience; and, almost 
simultaneously, the door of the 
drawing-room opened, and 
Norris again appeared. After 
a second’s hesitation she crossed 
to her mistress. 

“There's a gentleman at the 
door, ma’am,” she said depre- 
catingly. 

Enid looked up, a frown still 
puckering her forehead. 

“A gentleman? Who is it? 
I told you I was not at home.” 

“T know, ma’am, but r 
Norris hesitated. 

“But what? I won’t see 
any one. I told you I was not 
to be disturbed. I won’t be dis- 
turbed.” With a gesture that 


hinted at nervous irritability, 
Enid turned to the table and 
poured herself out a cup of tea. 

The maid glanced behind 


“But 
£9, 


her towards the door. 
the gentleman won't 
ma’am——” 

“Won't go!” In her sur- 
prise Enid laid down the cup 
she had been about to raise to 
her lips, and looked at the 
servant. “Who is he?” she 
added quickly. ‘What is he?” 

Norris looked down. “I 
don’t know, ma’am. I told 
him you were not at home, 
but he won’t go. He’s the sort 
of gentleman as won’t take no 
for an answer.” 

“Won’t take no for an 
answer! What do you mean? 
Who is he? What is he like?” 
Unconsciously and _ involun- 
tarily Enid’s tone quickened. 
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Something in the woman’s 
words — something undefined 
and yet suggestive—roused her 
curiosity. 

“Well, ma’am,” Norris an- 
swered slowly, “he’s very tall— 
and not like any other gentle- 
man that comes here. He has 
a long black coat—and he 
holds his head very high. He 
seems used to having his own 
wa ” 

As she halted, uncertain how 
to choose her words, Enid rose 
nervously. She could not have 
defined her emotions, but some 
feeling at once vague and por- 
tentous was working in her 
mind. 

“Did he give no name?” she 
asked in a slightly sharp and 
tremulous voice. 

“No, ma’am. I was to say 
that he was some one that must 
be seen. He’d give no name.” 

For a further instant Enid 
was silent, conscious of nothing 
but her own unsteady pulses ; 
then suddenly she turned almost 
angrily upon the maid. 

“Show him in!” she cried. 
“Show him in at once! Don’t 
leave him standing at the 
door.” 

In some confusion Norris 
turned and moved across the 
room. At the doorway she 
paused and looked back. 

“Will you have the lights 
on, ma’am?” 

Enid started. - 

“No. No; the fire makes 
light enough. I like twilight 
and a fire. Don’t stand wait- 
ing!” 

The maid departed ; and for 
a space that seemed to her 
interminable, Enid stood beside 
the fireplace, motionless with 
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hope, dread, and an almost un- 
controllable nervousness. At 
last, as in a dream, she saw the 
door open and the tall com- 
manding figure of the Prophet 
move into the room. 

She was vaguely aware that 
he halted for a moment, as if 
undecided as to his action, 
while Norris retired, softly 
closing the door. Then, with 
a sudden leap of the heart, 
she was conscious that he was 
coming towards her across the 
shadowed room. 

He moved straight forward 
until he was close beside her; 
and, with one of his decisive, 
imperious gestures, he put out 
both hands and caught hers. 

“Tt was a case of Mohammed 
and the mountain!” he said, in 
his grave, musical voice. “You 
wouldn’t come to me; I had to 
come to you.” 


She 


No sound escaped her. 
stood before him mutely, her 
face paling and flushing, her 
hands fluttering in his. 

There was a slight pause; 
and again he bent towards her. 


“Why have you 
away?” 

She hesitated for a moment 
longer, spellbound by her emo- 
tion; then, making a sudden 
effort, she looked up. “I—I 
think I was frightened,” she 
said, so low, that the words 
were a@ mere whisper. 

Her tone affected him. He 
drew away from her. 

“Frightened?” he asked 
quickly. “ Frightened _ of 
what?” 

She made no answer. 

“Of what?” he repeated. 
“Of Bale-Corphew?” He gave 
a slight, sarcastic laugh. 


stayed 
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As though the sound alarmed 
her, she raised her head. 

“No!” she said hastily. 
“Oh, no!” 

“Then of what? Of me?” 
His grave voice suddenly sank, 
and the pressure of his fingers 
tightened. 

“No! no! Oh,I don’t know! 
I don’t know!” With a trem- 
ulous gesture she tried to with- 
draw her hands. 

At the movement, he sud- 
denly drew her towards him. 
“Tell me!” he said. “I want 
to know. I must know.” 

Dominated by his voice, she 
lifted her head once more; and, 
for the first time since he had 
entered the room, her glance 
rested fully on his face. The 
light in the room was uncertain, 
but as her gaze concentrated 
itself, a new look—a look of 
wonder and alarm — sprang 
across her eyes. In the seven 
days since they had spoken 
together, a change had fallen 
on the Prophet. Some altera- 
tion she could not define had 
grown into his expression. The 
cold mastery of himself and 
others was still visible; but a 
new emotion had _ insensibly 
been created—something power- 
ful and even dominant — for 
which she could find no name. 
With a sharp, instinctive alarm, 
her lips parted. 

“What is it?” she said 
quickly. “Why are you here? 
The time for you to leave 
Hellier Crescent has not 
come?” 

A faintly ironic smile flitted 
across his lips. 

“Surely if one is a Prophet, 
one can alter even prophecies.” 

He said the words deliber- 
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ately, looking down into her 
face. 

Something in the tone—in 
the intentional flippancy of the 
words—came to her with a 
shock. It was as if, by con- 
sidered action, he had set about 
jeopardising his own dignity. 
A chill of undefined apprehen- 
sion seemed to blow across her 
mind like a cold wind. 

“TT don’t understand,” she 
stammered. ‘How did you 
get here? How did you get 
away?” 

Again his keen eyes searched 
hers. 

“As for getting away,” he 
said slowly, “when a Prophet 
has a Precursor, he generally 
manages these things. Five 
o’clock is a dull hour at Hellier 
Crescent. The Arch- Mystics 


are perusing the Scitsym; the 
Precursor is guarding the sacred 


threshold of the Prophet; the 
Prophet is—presumably—com- 
muning with his Soul. The 
routine of this evening differs 
in no way from the routine of 
any other evening—except that 
the Precursor is rather more 
than usually vigilant in his 
watch.” Again the forced 
flippancy was apparent in his 
voice; and to Enid, staring at 
him with wide, perplexed eyes, 
there was something inexplic- 
able and alarming in this new 
and unfamiliar attitude. With 
a curious tremor of foreboding, 
her glance travelled again over 
his face. 

“Has anything happened?” 
she asked. ‘Have the People 
done wrong? Have you—have 
you been called elsewhere?” 
At the last dread possibility 
her voice faltered. 
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But the Prophet stood cold, 
almost rigid, still looking at 
her. At last, by an immense 
effort, he seemed to gather 
himself together for some tre- 
mendous end. 

“ Enid,” he said gravely, “I 
don’t know how much you 
know of life, but I presume 
you know very little. I pre- 
sume that, and shall act on 
the presumption. I shall not 
expect—even ask—any leniency 
of you. 

“TI came here this evening 
to tell you something that will 
alter your opinion of me so 
effectually that nothing here- 
after can reinstate me in your 
mind.” He spoke slowly and 
deliberately, without tremor 
or falter. Whatever of struggle 
lay behind his words, it lay with 
the past. It was evident as he 
stood there in the pretty, lux- 
urious room, that he possessed 
a purpose, and that he held to 
it without thought of a retro- 
grade step. 

“T have come to make a con- 
fession,” he said quietly. ‘Not 
because I believe in the habit of 
unburdening one’s conscience, 
but because there is something 
you have a right to know 4 

ma ? Aright to know?” 
Her lips paled. 

“Yes. A right to know.” 
With a sudden access of feel- 
ing he dropped her hands and 
turned towards the window, 
where the last glimmer of the 
wintry twilight showed through 
the soft silk curtains. 

“T am putting myself in 
your hands,” he said steadily. 
“T am jeopardising myself 
utterly by what I am going 
to say; but it seems to me 
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the only way by which I can 
make—well, can patch up some 
poor amends 

“T may be presumptuous, 
but I believe—I think—that 
I have stood for something in 
your eyes.” He turned and 
looked at her. But in the 
mingled dusk and _ firelight 
only the pale outline of her 
face was visible. 

“Enid!” he cried with sudden 
resolution, “it must be faced. 
It must be said. I’m not what 
you think me. I’m a fraud— 
a lie—an impostor. No more 
a Prophet—no more inspired 
than you—or Bale-Corphew!” 
He stopped abruptly and drew 
a slow, deep breath. 

The pause that followed was 
long and strained. In the grip 
of strong emotions, each stood 
rigid, striving vainly to read 
the other’s face. At last, 


goaded by the silence, the 
Prophet spoke again. 
“You have done this,” he 


said. “You have compelled 
me to tell you. I came to 
these people; I duped them— 
and gloried in duping them. 
I despised them, understood 
them, traded on them without 
a scruple. Then you came, 
You came—and the scheme 
was shattered. The whole 
thing, that had bubbled and 
sparkled, became suddenly like 
flat champagne. That is a 
common simile, but it is strong. 
The acting of an actor depends 
upon his audience. While my 
audience was composed of fools, 
I fooled them; but when you 
came—you with your scep- 
ticism, your curiosity, your 
feminine dependency —I lost 
my cue. I became conscious 
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of the footlights and the 
make-up.” Again he paused; 
and again he endeavoured to 
read her face. His manner 
was still restrained, but below 
his calm were the stirrings of 
a deep agitation. There was 
tense anxiety in the set of 
his lips, an inordinate anti- 
cipation in the keenness of 
his eyes. For a_ space he 
stood waiting, then, as she 
made no effort towards re- 
sponse, he stepped closer to 
her side. 

“Say something!” he ex- 
claimed. “Speak to me! I 
am waiting for you to speak.” 

With a low, frightened 
murmur she drew back, ex- 
tending her hands, as if to 
ward him off. 

The sound and the move- 
ment stung him to action. 
With a speed that might have 
been construed into fear, he 
took a fresh step forward. 

“Enid!” he said. “Enid!” 

But again she retreated in- 
voluntarily. 

“Oh, why did you do it?” 
she exclaimed suddenly in a 
faint, shaken voice. ‘Oh, why 
did you do it? Why did you 
do it?” 

For an instant her tone and 
her manner daunted him; then 
recklessly rallying his deter- 
mination, he straightened his 
body and raised his head. 

“TIT did it for what is reckoned 
the most sordid motive in the 
world,” he said in a level voice. 
“*T did it for money!” 

“For money?” With a 
scared movement she turned 
upon him, and for the first 
time since he had made his 
revelation, he saw her pale, 
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alarmed, incredulous face in 
the full light of the fire. 

“T was wronged!” he said 
sharply. ‘These people had 
defrauded me. I wanted what 
was justly mine.” 

“ Wanted ?” 
formed 
ulately. 

“Yes; wanted. Wanted 
with all my might. I have 
worked, schemed, suffered for 
this in ways you could never 
imagine. I thought myself in- 
vincible ; I believed that if the 
devil himself stood in my way 
it would not deter me, And 
now you—one frail girl—have 
wrecked the scheme!” In his 
intensity he paused again, 
leaning towards her in sudden 
unconscious appeal for compre- 
hension. 

“T won't say it hasn’t been 
a struggle,” he exclaimed. ‘It 
has. My conscience and I have 
been struggling night and day. 
I have held out to the last. It 
was only to-day—this very day 
—when I woke to face the 
crisis of my plans, that I knew 
I was beaten—knew the fight 
was over. 

“And do you understand 
why this has happened? Do 
you know why I am going 
away as empty-handed as I 
came? It is because I have 
seen you—because your good 
opipion is worth more than 
anything in the world—because 
I love you r 

He put out his hands. But 
on the instant that his fingers 
touched her she thrust him 
away, freeing herself with a 
gesture of fierce resentment. 

“Don’t! don’t! don’t!” she 
cried. “You call yourself an 


The word 
itself almost inartic- 
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impostor—you are worse than 
that. Much worse. You area 
thief!” 

He stepped back suddenly 
as though she had struck him, 
and his hands dropped to his 
sides. 

“You are a thief!” she said 
again hysterically ; ‘a thief!” 

‘The repetition of the word 
nerved him. 

“Wait!” he cried. ‘ Wait! 
Let me defend myself!” 

But with a broken sound of 
protest she flung her hands 
over her ears. 

“No! no! no!” she cried 
vehemently. “There is no 
defence to make. There is no 
defence. You may leave the 
money of the sect, but you 
have stolen things that can 
never be replaced. Faith— 
hopes—ideals ” Her voice 
failed her. 

“Mistaken faith—mistaken 
ideals———” He caught her 
wrists, drawing her hands 
downwards. 

But again she freed herself 
and confronted him with blaz- 
ing eyes and a face marred by 
tears and emotion. 

“Nothing is mistaken that 
lifts one up—that helps one to 
live,” she cried. ‘Oh, you 
don’t know what you have 
done! You don’t know! I 
thought you so noble—so great 
—and now ” 

“Now I am condemned un- 
heard.” 

“Unheard? Do you think 
that words could mend matters? 
There is only one thing, you 
can do now—and that is to go. 
To go as quickly as you can, 
and never—never—never to let 
me see you again.” With each 
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word her voice rose, and on the 
last broke with an excited sob. 

While she had been speaking 
the Prophet’s face had become 
very pale. He turned to her 
now with a manner that was 
preternaturally quiet. 

“Very well!” he said. “I 
understand! But there is no 
need for you to trouble. All 
our arrangements are made— 
have been made for months. 
We attend the Gathering to- 
night; and afterwards, when 
Hellier Crescent is quiet, we go 
—as unobtrusively as we came. 
You see I give you the key to 
our plans; you are free to 
frustrate them, if you think fit. 
I don’t believe I had any real 
hope of merciful judgment when 
I came here—women are not 
merciful when they are robbed 
of their illusions, But I con- 
fess I did hope for justice. I 
thought that you might hate 
me, but , 

With an excited gesture she 
raised her head. 

“Hate you?” she cried. 
“Hate you? We only hate 
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what we respect. I don’t hate 
you. I only—only despise you 
with all my heart. Oh, 
despise you! I despise you! 
I want you to go before I 
despise myself as well!” Her 
own cruel disillusioning—her 
own unbearable sense of loss— 
swept over her afresh; her 
voice rose again, and again 
broke hysterically. With a 
sudden movement of grief and 
mortification she turned away 
from him and threw herself 
upon the couch, burying her 
face in the pillows. 

For several minutes she cried 
tempestuously; then through 
the storm of her angry tears 
she caught the sound of a 
closing door. With a start 
she sat up and looked about 
her. 

The faint relic of daylight 
still showed through the cur- 
tains of the window; the fire- 
light still played pleasantly on 
the untouched tea-table and the 


pretty furniture; but the room 
was empty. The Prophet was 
gone. 


(To be continued.) 
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WHETHER or not General 
Buonaparte actually poisoned 
his wounded at Acre and 
Mount Carmel, lest they should 
fall into the hands of their 
ruthless enemies, is one of the 
controversies of history. An 
equally moot point is his right, 
or that of any man, thus to 
anticipate the workings of 
Providence. 

The following tragedy in- 
volves the same controversy ; 
while of its truth there are but 
two vouchers, the grey hairs in 
the head of the officer con- 
cerned, and the memory of Dip 
Bahadur Gurung, the orderly — 
but he saw nothing unusual in 
the incident. 

Away up above the Third 
Defile of the great Irrawaddi 
in the province of Upper 
Burma, a small cloud had ap- 
peared on the peaceful horizon, 
at a time when the melting of 
the snows had so blocked that 
defile that the Government 
launches could not ply between 
the larger military posts and 
the small detached garrisons 
up the river. The Freebooter, 
the Scout, and the Pirate dare 
not breast the rush of water in 
the gorges, where the Buccaneer 
already lay at the bottom from 
an over-rash attempt to get 
through the defile last fall with 
medical stores. So from the 
month of May, when the waters 
rose, to late in the autumn 
after the rains, the troops up- 
river were quite isolated, and 
it was a season in which the 


Government and all reasonable 
tribes abstained from hostile 
acts. 

It was no wonder, then, that 
the authorities were much con- 
cerned, when news arrived that 
a pretender to the throne of 
Burma had crossed the frontier 
of China, and was making war 
against the British. A prince 
of the blood, forsooth, had ap- 
peared, with proclamation and 
peacock banner, with forty 
Chinese black flags, and a score 
or so of Burman wolves’-heads 
harboured in the State of Sansi. 
Now, a prince of the blood was 
no new thing in Burma, or a 
princess and maid of honour 
either, for that matter, since 
the blood of Thebaw ran in as 
many channels as that of the 
Stuarts and the Bourbons, and 
of titular claimants there was 
no end; but Burman Perkin 
Warbecks, on the Upper Defile, 
with the river swollen and the 
rains approaching, called for 
immediate action, lest a real 
rebellion should follow. Since 
an army at that time of year 
could not be sent to grapple 
with the pretender, the sub- 
altern in charge of the nearest 
Military Police post would 
have to go instead, and if he 
fail, why then something else 
must be done; but in those 
days there was much confid- 
ence in the capacities of police 
subalterns to deal with minor 
crises. 

The following 
therefore, 


telegram, 
arrived one May 
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morning at the Military Police 
post of Tali from the civil Com- 
missioner of the division :— 


“ To the Officer Commanding at Tali. 


“The Shwedon prince, with Boh 
Htee, and Boh Wasaw, and twenty 
Chinese, armed with Remingtons, 
were at Waimone two days ago, 
endeavouring to stir up the Shans 
[stop]. The Wuntho Tsawbwa, with 
two elephants, is reported com- 
ing south to join him [stop]. Try 
to capture the prince before he gets 
a following [stop]. You will be rein- 
forced to-night 4 Lieutenant Reever 
and thirty men of the Tsenbo Bat- 
talion in the launch Pathfinder.” 


Clear instructions, and simple 
enough in all conscience, putting 
the burden of failure on the 
subaltern, and leaving plenty 
of bricks to be made without 
any mention of straw; a per- 
fectly satisfactory arrangement, 
however, to the officer con- 
cerned, who, coming from a 
smart native regiment to seek 
retrenchment and a district 
where the Queen’s writ ran 
but slowly, had developed a 
craving for responsibility, and 
a love and much aptitude for 
the rough-and-tumble soldier- 
ing in the Burmese jungles. 
To our subaltern, James of 
the Levy, late of Hearsey’s 
Horse, and better known in 
Hindostan as “Jimjams,” the 
proximity of the filibustering 
prince was already known, and 
his interpreter and a couple of 
Jharua scouts had been de- 
spatched the previous night to 
get ken of him. Pending their 
return, the only thing was to 
take stock of and mobilise the 
available garrison. Fifty-seven 
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Goorkha and Jharua rifles of 
the Levy, ten Sikh mounted 
infantrymen, with a hospital 
assistant, two signallers of a 
Madras infantry regiment, and 
a telegraph babu, comprised the 
sum-total of the force, to which 
might be added five pack-mules 
and a couple of muleteers—not 
much to engineer a Culloden 
on, even with the expected 
reinforcements on the Path- 
finder thrown in! 

The total force available when 
the launch had arrived would 
not be more than seventy rifles, 
since the post, the usual sap- 
ling stockade, with fringe of 
bamboo pangies' and shallow 
ditch, had five months’ rations 
stored, and could not well be 
deserted. Three only of the 
five mules were fit to be sad- 
dled, and these would carry 
a pair of 80 - lb. flour-sacks 
—two scant half-rations per 
man—two boxes of reserve 
rifle-ammunition, and the third 
would just take one waterproof 
sheet between two men, and a 
couple of blankets for the white 
officers—a slight concession to 
the value not only of the white 
man because of his colour, but 
to the necessity of nursing the 
headpiece: a necessity some- 
times overlooked in excess of 
zeal. Every man would have 
to carry his cloak en banderole, 
and sixty rounds of Snider am- 
munition, a wound from which 
meant a real business wound, 
and not a ten days’ imitation, 
allowing the victim to return 
to take part in the next fight. 

At noon the Pathfinder hove 
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in sight round a bend in the 
river, chunking hard against 
the swollen current, the soldiery 
squatting on her decks, and 
her tripod Nordenfelt, the pride 
of her Mugh seraing,' glinting 
in her bows. Full four hun- 
dred yards above the Tali land- 
ing-ghaut she struggled up- 
stream, and then swept down 
on the flood to the steep bank, 
deftly avoiding two huge snags, 
and cleverly sidling alongside 
at the exact spot, much to the 
admiration of a row of Shan 
girls, who, squatting above, 
smoking the inevitable cheroot, 
were thoroughly enjoying the 
proceedings. On the tiny 
bridge stood Reever, and by 
nature reiver, clad, after the 
fashion of the Irrawaddi, in 
short loose breeches of blue 
Shan silk, and khaki jacket 
atop, and by him a Pathan 
native officer. ‘ Hulloa, old 
man, Jimjams!” shouted he; 
“what’s up now?” “You 
come ashore, young feller,” re- 
turns James, “and I'll tell you. 
Big thing this. Biggest thing 
in Upper Burma.” And the 
two leaders then held a con- 
ference full of sound ideas 
lightened with the chaff that 
is inseparable from the British 
subaltern, even in the gravest 
crisis. Soon after the con- 
ference the two scouts came 
back with fairly ample news; 
twenty miles and more had 
they been to the Shan Talok 
village of Sadon Pa, under the 
peak of Kumpi Pum, where 
they had found much to do, 
for the Shwedon prince had 
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passed through the night pre- 
vious, and had carried off six 
maids of the village. The 
Thugyi(headman) had objected, 
and now hung crucified for his 
pains ; and the mother of one of 
the girls who had dared pro- 
test had been hung up by the 
hair to a tree, sprinkled with 
kerosene, and then set alight, 
amid the jeers of the pretender’s 
army. The poor Shan Taloks, 
the most peaceful and indus- 
trious of our new subjects, had 
asked pitifully if the great 
English Queen allowed such 
doings, and the interpreter had 
taken on himself in the Sahib’s 
name to promise full vengeance. 
Further and most vital inform- 
ation was to this effect, that 
the prince and his followers, 
who numbered about two hun- 
dred, had moved to another 
Shan Talok village, some seven 
miles on, named Namli, and 
were said to be waiting there 
till the Yawyin tribes had 
joined them, and that a dozen 
maids of that village had been 
requisitioned by them, which 
no man dared resist, therefore 
they prayed the Thakins to come 
quickly to their rescue. 

Now Namli village lay a 
good three-and-twenty English 
miles to the south-east of Tali, 
through the steep gorge of the 
Karee Chaung and over the 
ridge of the sister Pums, as hard 
a track as man could wish to 
climb; but still within reach 
before the next morning to 
troops as hard and fit as the 
men of the Levy, provided they 
lost no time in getting away. 
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James was a man of action, 
and Reever was eager as a 
terrier, so in an hour’s time the 
little force was paraded outside 
the stockade—fifty men of the 
Levy, twenty Sikhs of Reever’s 
lot, three mules, and the doctor 
babu, wko was to ride the 
mules by turns atop of their 
actual loads, every man with 
his cloak and as much rice and 
chapaties as his haversack 
would hold. 

As they were parading, a 
telegram arrived from _ the 
Commissioner, to say, ‘The 
General hopes you will be very 
careful; no reinforcements can 
be sent you for some weeks.” 
“Silly old bird,” remarks the 
irrepressible Reever ; “nice of 
him to cheer us up.” The more 
tactful James, however, de- 


spatched a reassuring message 
to say that he would observe 


the greatest caution, remarking 
that it was high time the 
enemy cut the wires. Not the 
first commander by any means 
to utter such a wish, nor the 
first to have ready agents to 
“rid me of this turbulent 
—telegraph.” 

At the last moment, on the 
suggestion of a native officer, 
the route is changed, and the 
men are packed into three large 
talaungs with Shan rowers, by 
which some six miles of the road 
might be accomplished without 
fatigue to the footmen, by row- 
ing three miles down- stream 
and four up the Karee Chaung, 
the ten mounted men and the 
mules going by road to meet 
them. By this means, too, the 
villagers of Tali would not know 
the route taken till the column 
was some miles on the road. 
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As they were starting an- 
other telegram arrived, this 
time from an officer command- 
ing a police battalion up-river, 
and calculated entirely to 
counteract the effect of the 
General’s message. And it ran 
thus: “Good old Jimjams, 


‘ride straight at him; am com- 


ing after you as soon as I can 
raise some men; send Path- 
finder up here.” 

By three in the _ after- 
noon the boats were dropping 
down -stream at a good five 
mile an hour, the Goorkhas and 
Sikhs in the best of spirits, the 
officers in the leading talaung 
busy examining the very 
meagre maps of the districts 
and cross-questioning guides. 
Fortunately, a native officer 
had been to Namli by that 
route a couple of years before 
with a boundary survey, what 
time the Chinese had overrun 
the frontier and blown up our 
boundary pillars. After half 
an hour’s run down-stream, the 
flotilla swung round a bend by 
a big reed-grown sandbank 
into the mouth of the Karee 
Chaung, and at once com- 
menced to pole up-stream, past 
piled village and fertile rice- 
flats, feeding ibis and flighting 
wild-duck, till some four miles 
from the Irrawaddi the leading 
boat stuck on the sand, and 
they saw the mounted infantry, 
ten bearded Sikhs, waiting for 
them on the bank. [Five 
minutes sufficed to disembark 
the expedition, and five more to 
get it under weigh, the mounted 
infantry in advance till dark. 
Seventeen miles had to be 
covered, seventeen remarkably 
stiff miles, too, for the road was 
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already ascending, and nothing 
but a goat-track at that. 
James intended to push along 
for some ten miles till he 
reached the second crossing of 
the Karee stream, somewhere 
about 8 P.M., and there to halt 
for a few hours till the moon 
rose, ere he ventured into the 
tangled paths in the bamboo 
jungle that fringed the lower 
slopes of theeastern hills above 
the stream. 

Away trotted the ten Sikh 
horsemen, to gain two or three 
hundred yards’start; after them 
trudged the sturdy stuggy 
Goorkha footmen, eternally 
chafing the solemn _long- 
legged Sikhs of Reever’s party, 
who brought up the rear in 
dignified silence, till the white 
officers bade the chattering 
Mongolians cease their clavers 
also. Behind followed the 
three mules, with the unhappy 
doctor babu jogging and jolt- 
ing on the leader. 

Through bamboo-thicket and 
teak-forest the road took them, 
ever in single file, past cool silver 
streams and sour acrid marsh, 
to the chagrin of the huge 
coulon in their evening feed ; up 
into rocky defiles, where the 
orchids hung on the trees in 
glorious pendants; through 
wattle villages, where the 
villagers yelped delight ; and on 
over the wooded col, till again 
the path dropped as the sun 
went down, towards the grey 
shade and the cobalt mist of 
the Karee valley, to the flight- 
ing teal and the shrill whis- 
tling of the bamboo partridge. 

Shortly before eight o'clock, 
as the last streak of day was 
disappearing in the haze of the 
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valley, the little column reached 
the Shan village of Heylon, and 
as it swung into the hamlet it 
shied visibly at three ominous 
shapes that stood out clear 
against the sky. 

Three St Andrew’s crosses 
were silhouetted in the night 
air, and on them hung three 
dead Shan Taloks, of whom one 
was the Thugyi (head) of the 
village, and another was a 
wretched old woman, some poor 
scolding old body who had 
dared raise a quivering voice 
against the prince’s raiding 
dacoits. Accustomed as is the 
native mind to ideas of tyranny 
and bloodshed, even the 
Goorkhas cursed to see the 
sight, and the two English 
wardens of the frontier swore 
silently into their beards that 
the Shwedon prince should 
pay a fair and true reckoning 
for his piracy. 

In the village, whose inhabi- 
tants had fled to the jungles, 
and small wonder, it was de- 
cided to halt in the company of 
the poor victims till the moon 
rose; and thesepoys munch their 
chapaties and rice, and have the 
last sleep they were likely to 
get for many a weary hour. 
The party dozed in a sort of 
a square round two isolated 
houses at the far end of the 
village, well removed from the 
three gruesome crosses, and the 
most defensible point, at which 
also a Cossack post was estab- 
lished, covering the approach 
from the east. 

At midnight it was proposed 
to start again and try to 
cover the seven miles to Namli 
by 4 4.M.; dawn would not be 
till five. 
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At 11 P.M. the moon rose 
over the jagged tops of the 
bamboo jungle covering the 
hillside opposite, waning, but 
still strong and powerful ; 
and James, peering round his 
bivouac, could see the round 
cap of his sentry sharp against 
it as it rose, standing out from 
the shadow of the long log- 
house that concealed him. 

Hardly had the moon cleared 
the tops of the bamboos, when 
the light swish of a pair of 
grass - shoes could be heard 
coming down the rocky path 
opposite and splashing through 
the stream. James slipped 


across to his sentry and roused 
the two men of the relief: as 
he did so a Shan, haggard 
and drawn in the moonlight, 
dragged himself up the rise 
from the ford, stretching out 
before him a bleeding arm 


from which the hand had 
been lopped. No need for the 
levelled bayonet of the sentry, 
or a spring by the rest of the 
picquet; the poor wretch’s 
murmur of relief on seeing the 
British showed clearly enough 
whence he had come, and while 
the doctor babu dressed his 
stump, his tale was unfolded 
to the two officers. A right 
valuable tale it was, too, as 
ever came to a leader seeking 
intelligence of his adversary, 
for the Shan was son to the 
Thugyi of Namli, and had 
been sent forth the last evening 
by a bypath to fetch such aid 
as he could from any village 
that dare resist the prince, and 
if possible warn the British. 
A raiding party of the in- 
truders had come on him un- 
expectedly, and deeming him 
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a straggler from the village, 
had cut off his hand merely in 
their light -heartedness, as a 
warning against straying from 
home. After which he had 
struggled on to the Karee 
Chaung, and this was what he 
knew of the enemy. The main 
body, now some four hundred 
strong, for some Yawyins and 
three Kachin Tsawbwas had 
joined them, lay in the village 
of Namli, occupying the houses 
and doing as they pleased. The 
prince and several of the Bohs, 
with their immediate following, 
lay, however, in the Thugyi’s 
house, which stood apart from 
the village, some two hundred 
yards on the hither side, along 
the narrow spur which jutted 
out from the main ridge. Fur- 
ther, a picquet, furnished by 
the Kachins of the Sakong-wa, 
was posted a bit lower down 
the spur behind a stockade 
made by forced labour from 
the village that afternoon. He 
himself had been sent by his 
father in charge of the tally of 
villagers for the corvée. 

A moment’s reflection showed 
James that chance had given 
him an opportunity he had 
hardly dared hope for: could 
he but pass the picquet he 
might secure the prince and 
the Bohs, and get them away 
with the mounted infantry be- 
fore he need deal with the main 
body or fear a rescue from 
them. How to surprise the 
picquet of Kachins was the 
problem, for the Shan said that 
the jungle round the spur 
was too thick to be traversed, 
while the noise of men passing 
through it would be bound to 
attract attention : the Kachins, 
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however, had looted all the 
village supply of shumshu,' and 
might well be sleeping. He 
himself was none too weary for 
revenge, and if he might sleep 
for half an hour would gladly 
guide them. The scheme of 
surprising the picquet was far 
too promising to be neglected, 
and the whole lie of the pre- 
tender’s bivouac was more than 
propitious, so in half an hour 
the little party was ready to 
move off. 

The ponies of the mounted 
infantry had been fed on the 
young bamboo leaves and a 
handful of unhusked rice from 
a hut hard by, and the men 
had had a good meal, while 
Reever produces his whisky- 
flask and insists on James 
taking a pull of the wine of 
the country to keep the fever 
out. The general scheme is 
explained to the native officers, 
and some suggestions by one 
of the Goorkhas adopted, and 
the party tramps off,—no ad- 
vance - guard this time, since 
touch might be lost, — the 
mounted men in rear, James, 
the Shan, and four Goorkhas 
leading, and nothing but the 
broken shadows in the moon- 
light to show that a movement 
was afoot. Seven miles of 
broken track by night is a 
weary march, and it was not 
till close on 4 A.M. that the 
guide indicated that they were 
at the bottom of the spur lead- 
ing up to Nami. 

Here the leader halted his 
party, to close up and generally 
get ready for the final act,— 
final, at any rate, for some of 
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them — for the Burman if 
caught in a trap can turn and 
fight, ay, and sting too, like 
many another folk the British 
army wots of, who have no 
stomach for a stand-up fight 
unless the odds are more than 
favourable. But it is always 
the lot of the junior officers, 
who keep watch and ward on 
the marches that follow the 
sun in its course, to have to 
lay the odds, and thus to tackle 
a calculating foe ; for no nation 
expects more bricks for less 
straw than shopkeeping Eng- 
land, though, unlike Pharaoh 
of old, she gets little murmur- 
ing from her slaves. For a 
miserable pittance they give 
work that gold cannot buy, 
and take many a hazard that 
prudence and the laws of chance 
forbid, . . . and win, or fall 
to the tormentors of the half- 
penny press. 

With some such thoughts as 
these, then, James of the Levy 
cast about in his mind how he 


might win the hazard: the 
burden of responsibility, that 
breaks so many gallant hearts, 
heavy on him, and his mind 
vexed with the many pros and 
cons that fate sends to weaken 


determination. Itis not many 
men that can face desperate 
responsibility unmoved, as good 
leaders know right well, and 
keep their knowledge to them- 
selves, 

Round the leader squatted 
the Goorkhas as they straggled 
up, cheery and eager, like ter- 
riers round a rabbit - warren, 
void of imaginations, and 
blindly confident in their 
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officer of an alien race. Be- 
hind them closed the Sikhs 
and the trusty Reever, eager 
for blood, uncursed with nerves, 
and free from any responsibility 
save that of loyal support, a 
very swashbuckler of the best 
class. Who could ask for 
better men, or not agree with 
gallant Henry that the fewer 
men the more honour? So 
James of the Levy took heart 
of grace, as he glanced at the 
squat, eager, almond-eyed faces 
of Magar and Gurung, and the 
steadfast impassive visages of 
the yeomen Jats, and reflected 
that, big or small, he would 
chew the chunk, and give his 
men a run for their money, 
come weal come woe, like the 
hearty John Bull he was. 
Four A.M. and an hour of 
precious night remaining, as 
the raiders swung up the hill 
spur, and tripped and cursed 
as they scrambled over the 
rocks that had forced their 
way through the skin of the 
hillside. In the valley below 
a barking deer was coughing 
itself awake, and the village 
cocks had already commenced 
their reveille. Up the last 
eight hundred feet of rock 
and bamboo scrub struggled 
the British, the sharp, uncanny 
morning breeze caressing their 
faces, and compressing their 
hearts and lungs, four cat-like 
Goorkhas leading, kookri in 
hand, and then the resolute 
Jimjams. Beside the latter, a 
rope round his waist lest he 
play them false, and at the 
other end of it another of the 
Mongolian fraternity with 
ready bayonet, marched, little 
loath, the unfortunate arm- 
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less Shan, who had already 
intimated that the Kachin 
picquet must be near by. The 
moon had sunk, and _ the 
waving ragged bamboos blot- 
ted out the faint indication 
of approaching dawn, when 
from the gloom ahead came a 
shout and a curse from the 
leading point, who had stum- 
bled over the prone body of a 
sleeping man. 

** Bahut i dushman raste men 
sote hain,” came back the cry 
(many of the enemy are sleep- 
ing in the path), and straight- 
way instinctively the four 
leading scouts rushed on the 
sleeping picquet, followed by 
James and those close behind 
him, tumbling over each other 
and throwing themselves on 
any of the enemy visible, as 
they struggled up from their 
beery sleep. A wild rough- 
and-tumble ensued, kookri and 
dah, bayonet and matchlock 
rifle-butt to Tower musket. 
British hands on Burman 
throats, scratch and bite and 
scuffle; stabbing knife and 
stunning club, while the 
bamboos waved against the 
lightening east, and the cocks 
crowed louder to wake a slug- 
gard force, and all the while 
the file of British swarmed 
up the path to watch an 
almost silent struggle in the 
grass that fringed the path. 

A dozen couples rolled on 
the ground, and it was too 
dark to tell friend from foe. 
James was atop of a powerful 
Kachin, whom he was trying 
to strangle, while the other 
tore at his tightly screwed 
eyes, till a Goorkha near him 
stabbed his man, and then 
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did the same for his leader ; 
another had clean hacked the 
head from his adversary, and 
was wiping the blade on his 
victim’s shirt, for a Goorkha 
loves his weapon ; three or four 
more had hammered their men 
to silence, and were tying them 
up, and a few still struggled 
together. 

In the middle of the hurley- 
burley a huge fat Kachin, the 
Boh of the party, had wrenched 
himself free from two men who 
had seized him, and in a wild 
frenzy was whirling himself 
round and round, a long keen 
Chinese sword in his hand, and 
already had severely wounded 
a couple of Goorkhas, while in 
the grey dusk it was hard to 
get near him. At this moment 
Reever and his Sikhs came 
up with bayonets fixed. “A 
damned dangerous fellow!” 
quoth he, and promptly three 
long- armed Singhs drove 
their bayonets into his ample 
paunch, which practically fin- 
ished that picquet. 

Fortunately not a shot had 
been fired, and the struggle in 
the dark had been too sudden 
and sharp to allow of much 
shouting, so that as the British 
straightened themselves out 
and secured the prisoners, 
James hoped he might still 
secure the prince, whom the 
guide declared was in a house 
a hundred yards or so farther 
along the spur. James, with 
twenty or thirty men, hurried 
on, bidding Reever follow with 
the remainder, and in five 
minutes more had surrounded 
the huge bamboo hut, hung 
with horns and skulls, as be- 
comes a headman’s residence. 
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front room burst the raiders, 
and found it, as was expected, 
full of sleeping forms. Half 
were secured before they could 
free themselves from their 
blankets, several jumped from 
a backdoor into the arms of 
the British below, and four or 
five showed fight in a corner, 
like rats in a hole. The 
Goorkhas and Sikhs had now 
seen blood, and recked little of 
desperate men, who were soon 
overpowered and bayoneted ; 
not however before, unfortun- 
ately, one of them had dis- 
charged a horse-pistol in a 
havildar’s face, and another 
emptied a Belgian revolver 
into our ranks, so that three 
of our men were down, and 
the alarm given once and for 
all: In the village, a hundred 
yards away, the angry hum 
of men could be heard, and 
already stray shots were 
dropping by the headman’s 
house. 

“Take the prisoners away 
at once with the mounted 
infantry, Reever, old man,” 
shouts James, “while I hold 
the end of the village; make 
straight for home, and never 
mind me.” Then, to the 
Pathan native officer, “Get 
the wounded away at once; 
leave the dead where they lie ; 
use the mules, and take ten of 
the Sikhs with you.” He then 
hurried to seize, if possible, the 
nearest house to that in which 
the capture had been made, 
whence to cover the with- 
drawal with the prizes. He 
could not hope to tackle the 
whole gathering without risk- 
ing unduly the safety of the 
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prisoners, and he could not 
bring himself to slaughter the 
latter so long as there was any 
hope of getting them away as 
prisoners. Therefore it was 
that he and some forty men 
found themselves holding the 
two end houses of the village 
and firing down the street, for 
it was built along the crest of 
@ narrow spur, in the endeavour 
to keep back the angry crowd 
that surged up from out the 
huts and from their bivouacs 
on the hillside. Away behind, 
Reever was bustling off his 
prisoners,—seven notables, and 
the captured Kachins of the 
picquet as well,—and of these 
five were perched on captured 
ponies, their legs tied beneath 
them, and the remainder aided 
down the hill on foot by the 
moral suasion of insistent 
bayonet points. 

Five dead rebels lay in the 
house, and as these might well 
be wolves’-heads and men of 
note, for whose capture or cer- 
tified destruction a Govern- 
ment reward had _ probably 
been proclaimed, it was only 
fair to the authorities, and the 
troops concerned in the capture, 
that there should be no doubt 
about the matter. Accordingly 
an expert Goorkha whipped off 
their heads, which were stowed 
in a sack for identification by 
the nearest civil officer, —a 
lamentable act, but one abso- 
lutely necessary where the 
peace and welfare of the 
borderside depends on the re- 
moval, beyond dispute, of the 
outlaws who “shoot at the 
strong and slash at the weak,” 
out of pure spite for the ruling 
power. 
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When a whole corpse can- 
not be presented for identifica- 
tion by the crowner, it is good 
enough on the Eastern Marches 
to produce the head, so that, 
reassured at the sightless grin, 
the merchant, the shepherd, 
and the farmer may once more 
resume their work in peace and 
security ; and who shall criti- 
cise the local wardens for 
their action? What was good 
enough for the gallant mis- 
guided English gentlemen who 
joined the Young Pretender, 
and whose skulls whitened for 
many a year on the gates of 
London, scarce a century and a 
half ago, was good enough for 
the pretender’s following who 
tortured and robbed for per- 
sonal gain on the shores of the 
Irrawaddi. 

While Reever, then, was 
securing prisoners and scalps, 
and the Pathan native officer 
was hiding the British dead 
and lifting the wounded away 
down the hill, James was being 
involved in the most desperate 
of rearguard imbroglios, from 
which the prospects of easy 
withdrawal grew momentarily 
dimmer. And all the while the 
east grew brighter, and the 
stars faded, and the cool wind 
played on the orchid blossoms 
that drooped from the trees, as 
if Bohs and pretenders, dacoits 
and soldiers, with their evil 
accessories of rifle and dah, 
headless corpse and crucified 
villager, had never trespassed 
in so fair a garden. The sun 
shines happily on God’s earth, 
and the flowers bloom to the 
raiding insect, regardless of 
man’s evil, yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever, as it shone on 
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Saxon and Norman by the 
hoar apple-tree on the bare 
ridge of Sussex Senlac in 
bright English September ; on 
the piled heaps of red and blue 
in the vineyards on the Two 
Arapeiles; or on the horror in 
the plaisaunce of Hougomont 
in the haze of a midsummer 
day,—and as it must shine on 
many a stricken field yet in the 
world’s history. 

For half an hour the rebels 
had contented themselves with 
firing at the rearguard from 
the cover of the hillsides, at 
some two hundred yards’ range, 
and with beating gongs to 
encourage each other; but now 
realising that the party they 
had to deal with was but a 
handful, they were closing in 
and moving round the lower 
slopes of the spur. A lighted 
arrow had set one of the huts 
on fire, and forty or fifty men 
with dahs were endeavouring 
to close with some Sikhs on 


James’s right: a couple of men 
were lying dead, half a dozen 


had been wounded, though 
none seriously, and a havildar 
had returned to report that 
the prisoners and the wounded 
were now well on their way 
down the hill. Now was 
the moment to retire, and un- 
der cover of a rush on the 
enemy, who were trying to get 
to close quarters, the party 
scurried back to the headman’s 
house, till they were joined by 
the handful that had made the 
counter-attack. After them 
poured the exultant enemy, 
slashing at the two bodies that 
had been abandoned, and snap- 
ping muskets and matchlocks 
that fired hammered iron slugs, 
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and now and again a whizzing 
Remington bullet. 

A further retreat was or- 
dered to the brow of the ridge, 
where the picquet had been sur- 
prised a short hour before ; and 
here James decided to hang on 
for a half-hour more, to give 
Reever plenty of law, and then 
to make his way clear away 
as best he could. In this fur- 
ther withdrawal another man 
presumed dead had had to be 
abandoned, and to his horror 
he saw that a man, evidently 
wounded as the dart back had 
commenced, had been left be- 
hind, and was being hauled 
away by four Chinamen, out 
of sight into the jungle, with 
every prospect of death by 
torture before him; and since 
the good of the greater num- 
ber must ever in war be 
weighed against the safety of 
the individual, an attempt at 
rescue was evidently out of the 
question, as James had to ac- 
knowledge to himself. Now 
this is a point which chival- 
rous men are apt to forget in 
war, and only when a costly 
rescue is a necessity, for the 
maintenance of morale, should 
it be attempted. Medical offi- 
cers, who so gallantly expose 
themselves to dress wounded 
under fire, should realise the 
grave folly they are com- 
mitting in jeopardising the 
welfare of the numbers they 
minister to, by risking their 
lives for the benefit of the 
one. 

So, with deep burning rage 
in his heart and a red-hot 
carbine in his hand, James and 
his remnant once more settled 
down in the bamboo- grass, 
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cuddling their war-wornSniders, 
and muttering to their sharp- 
ened kookris and long tri- 
angular bayonets, ready enough 
for the appeal to steel when the 
diminishing cartridge store 
finally ran out, as it was 
bound to do ere long; and saw 
that the yelling, furious crowd, 
however so much they shirked 
cold metal at short quarters, 
were steadily working round his 
flanks, and that his next move 
back would mean running the 
gauntlet through an alleyway 
of assorted firearms. Fifteen 
minutes of his allotted endur- 
ance had passed, and he ordered 
back down the hillside half his 
men, who carried two badly 
wounded men with them, and 
with whom were all of the 
slightly wounded. They were 
to pull up some four hundred 
yards on, and wait for him to 
withdraw to them. Down the 
path they scrambled reluct- 
antly, for their blood now 
recked of little, and surged 
with the lust of battle; but 
James knew well enough that 
a useless waste of life was no 
part of a soldier’s business, and 
that La Gloire had been many 
a man’s ruin, so off they had to 
go,—glory to the Sirkar, and 
victory to the Khalsa, and 
every other warlike sentiment 
notwithstanding, howl the 
enemy never so derisively,— 
while James himself, with 
Ghurruck Singh, the grey- 
bearded old Sikh soubahdar, 
and a round dozen of Singhs 
and Thappas, kept the path 
behind them, as Horatius kept 
the bridge of old. Ghurruck 
Singh spat and swore deep 
into his beard, a dead man’s 
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Snider in his hand; and the 
Sikhs stood up and fought 
regardless of exposure, like the 
stubborn, slow-witted yeomen 
they are, quiet in attack and 
dogged in defence, fighting 
with that majesty that Napier 
ascribes to the British soldier 
of the old line; while among 
their legs in the grass and 
between the rocks the Goorkhas 
crouched invisible, and fired 
away steadily into the jungle, 
though little enough of their 
enemy could they see. Thus 
slowly James drew his party 
off, snarling and biting, by 
knots and clusters, pushing his 
wounded on before him, and all 
the while the enemy buzzed 
round, rarely visible, constantly 
firing, and ever and anon rush- 
ing in to club some unfortunate 
who had fallen behind unseen ; 
till at last, through much 
weariness, the lust for fight in 
the men’s hearts gave place to 
the lust for life, as must ever 
happen with the best of human 
soldiers, and the rear party 
dwindled, through men slinking 
off to join those in front, till 
but six remained. With them, 
unfortunately, were two badly 
wounded men— gallant old 
Ghurruck Singh, who weighed 
fourteen stone, and a Goorkha 
—and an attempt to carry 
them a few yards had shown 
that, unless they were aban- 
doned, the whole party must 
be cut up. Already the enemy 
were closing round and muster- 
ing courage for a rush in, and 
James had to face the alterna- 
tive of leaving them to a 
horrible fate or sacrifice the 
entire party. Dip Bahadur 
Gurung, his orderly, spoke 
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softly to him, and James nodded 
his acquiescence. 

A sharp order sent five of 
the survivors doubling back 
through the tufts of tall flowery 
pampas grass that covered the 
banks of a stream they were 
approaching, with orders to 
cross and wait on the opposite 
bank, so that James and Dip 
Bahadur, his orderly, stood 
alone facing the enemy beside 
the two sore wounded men. 
The old Sikh groaned, tried to 
rise, and fell back heavily; a 
partridge piped in the jungle 
hard by, and two Kachins 
peered round a fallen teak-tree 
and fired at the group. James 
looked at the orderly and nod- 
ded, placed his revolver to the 
native officer’s head, fired, and 
Dip Bahadur did the same with 
his Snider to the wounded 
Goorkha. . . . The two then 


by one common impulse leapt 
towards the crouching Kachins 
by the tree-trunk, and shot 
them both ere they recovered 


from their surprise; and 
then plunged into the mass of 
pampas grass in the wake of 
the rest of the men, Dip 
Bahadur unconcerned enough, 
but James with a wild set look 
that he was not to lose for 
many a day, and which will 
return to him whenever his 
memory stirs, till he too goes to 
join brave old Ghurruck Singh 
with those who die for duty’s 
sake. 

Further it is not necessary 
to follow the weary homeward 
way, save to say that, by the 
village of the crucifixion, where 
the expedition had halted on 
the Karee Chaung the night 
before, Reever and his party 
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were waiting for the rearguard, 
which was gradually joining 
him in small groups, as they 
struggled up with empty 
pouches and limping wounded, 
till at last James and Dip 
Bahadur turned up too, and 
reported that the pursuit had 
gradually died away after the 
last stream had been crossed. 
Here a halt was made for a 
couple of hours, and the roll 
called, with a resulting deficit 
of thirteen on the full tally; 
and against this seven notable 
prisoners, including the reiving 
prince who had thought to 
rival the Sirkar, five common 
Kachin villagers of the picquet, 
and a possible gold-mine in 
the sack of unidentified heads. 
At which result Reever was 
proportionately elated, and 
much concerned at James’s 
taciturnity, an attitude which 
to this day he cannot account 
for. 
Late that evening, when the 
sun had died away below the 
jade- mines’ hills, the British 
cavalcade, weary to dropping, 
and quietly exultant, filed into 
the parade-ground outside the 
Tali post, and there they found 
the Pathfinder with two loungs 
in tow, and men of the ’Nsen- 
taru Battalion disembarking, 
to the number of two strong 
companies. A telegram was 
also waiting from the Com- 
missioner to say, “ You are not 
to start till Captain Crowhurst 
arrives from ’Nsentaru, to take 
command with two hundred 
more men—acknowledge,” and 
Crowhurst, keenly disappointed 
at being too late, could only 
say “Good old Jimjams!”—a 
remark very similar to that 
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which arrived, framed in more 
official language, from the Chief 
Commissioner and the General 
at Mandalay the next morning ; 
to be followed in due course 
with more substantial recog- 
nition, for in addition to the 
capture the whole gathering 
was found to have dispersed 
when the larger force moved 
out. 

And now James, late Jim- 
jams of Hearsey’s Horse, and 
some time James of the Levy, 
is Major James, D.S.O., and 
second in command of that 
same incomparable regiment 
of Silladar horse, and as fine 
a soldier as ever wore the dress 
of the Bengal Cavalry, which 
is saying a good deal; but 
though his brother officers like 
and respect him, they can trace 
little resemblance between the 
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cheery rowdy Jimjams whom 
they sent off in their best style 
to Burma to save money and 
escape his creditors, and the 
serious zealot who now lives 
for his profession alone. 

In Major James’s bungalow, 
beside the gun-rack and the 
tally of polo-sticks, hangs a 
heavily embroidered peacock 
banner, “stiff with gold but 
stiffer with gore,” and under it 
a photograph of a handsome 
old Sikh sirdar of the old 
school, on which is written a 
date, and the old dog- Latin 
couplet from the sun-dial in the 
old garden on the Ranworth 
broads; the epitaph of the 
hours that pass and the beasts 
that perish, not unrecorded— 
“. . 4 Pereunt et imputantur. 
May 17th, 189 . . .” 

G. F. MacMunn. 
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I AM presuming, Cornelia, 
that Boy—big Boy by this 
time—has passed through the 
three preliminary stages of 
education, and is now duly 
prepared to receive the final 
polish of University training. 
It is probable, and certainly 
desirable, that in the last year 
or so of his Public School 
career he will have been to 
a certain extent a ruler as 
well as a subject, the head of 
his House, or, at any rate, 
a person in authority in his 
House at Eton or elsewhere. 
For, if at the age of eighteen 
he has not arrived at a position 
of some responsibility, he will 
have missed an opportunity of 
usefulness, and must be written 
down as either unlucky, mis- 
understood, or incompetent. 
It may be that, like the 
Russian private soldier, he is a 
good individual fighter, but has 
been found to lack the power of 
organisation or of taking the 
initiative. But in that case 
he must, I fear, be rather 
a@ poor creature, wanting in 


character, too apathetic or 
too frivolous to grasp his 
opportunities. For he will 


most certainly have had more 
chances of coming to the front 
and of making his mark than 
are offered to the patient and 
much-enduring Muscovite, and 
it is the aim and intention of 
our Public School education 
that the elder boys should 
take their part in the proper 
development of the system. 

‘‘As much authority as pos- 











sible should be delegated to 
the upper boys,” wrote a 
gentleman who had made a 
conscientious study of the 
duties of a House Master. 

“Old habits, old practices, 
are handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, and, above 
all, old feelings.” 

So said Dr Arnold in his 
sermons, and the habits, prac- 
tices, and feelings are those of 
the boys themselves. The good 
name of a House directly stands 
or falls by the character of the 
upper boys in it rather than 
by that of the House Master, 
though the latter, both directly 
and indirectly, may have a good 
deal to say in the matter of 
the formation of the character 
of those who have worked their 
way towards the headship of 
the House under his super- 
vision. Times have fortunately 
changed since Arnold pro- 
nounced that “Boys have 
learnt to regard themselves 
and their masters as opposites 
to one another, as having two 
distinct interests,—it being the 
master’s object to lay on re- 
strictions, and abridge their 
liberty; while it was their 
business, by all sorts of means, 
—combination amongst them- 
selves, concealment, trick, open 
falsehood, or open disobedience, 
—to baffle his watchfulness and 
escape his severity.” 

“Autres temps autres mceurs” 
is applicable to school-life as 
well as to state-craft. When 
Jenkins, shorn of his ear, seven 
years after the event “recom- 
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mended his soul to God and his 
cause to his country,” the un- 
controllable indignation of the 
public plunged our forefathers 
into war; but in a more en- 
lightened generation the Dogger 
Bank incident is referred to ar- 
bitration. So, too, in school 
matters the “argumentum ad 
baculum,” whereby Keate so 
promptly suppressed an incip- 
ient rebellion at Eton, is now- 
adays superseded by an appeal 
to common-sense—a quality in 
which, with all due respect to 
Aristotle, schoolboys are not 
wholly deficient. The modern 
House Master, if he is worth 
his salt, is careful to make 
friends of his upper boys, the 
real leaders of popular opinion, 
and after duly impressing upon 
them, by careful process of 
manipulation, his own views 
of what is right and wrong, 
seemly and unseemly, he leaves 
with all confidence in their 
hands the major part of the 
executive authority. 

I prefer to imagine, then, 
Cornelia, that the youth in 
whom you are especially in- 
terested has been a person 
under authority in the last 
year of his school career, and 
has duly acted up to his re- 
sponsibilities. From the day 
on which he bids farewell to 
his school life, his manhood 
may be pronounced to have 
begun, and with the assump- 
tion of the toga virilis— 
Anglice, the undergraduate’s 
gown—he is emancipated from 
many wholesome restrictions, 
and to a far greater extent 
than before has to fend for 
himself. On this matter of 
manhood, by the way, I was 
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forgetting that Winchester, 
Wellington, and probably some 
other schools, are rather “ pre- 
vious.” It is not within my 
ken whether the word “Man” 
occurs in the Winchester book 
of “notions,” but its absurdity 
as applied to a brat of thirteen 
is sufficiently absurd. 

“Do you mind much, mother, 
if I ask a man to tea with us?” 
quoth a boy of the mature age 
of thirteen to his mother when 
she paid him a visit in his first 
term at Wellington. The lady 
professed her contentment with 
the arrangement, but was agree- 
ably surprised when the guest 
proved to be a child rather 
smaller than her son. 

Now, for which sort of Man 
do you want to exchange your 
Boy, Cornelia, Oxonian or 
Cantab? From a geographical 
point of view Oxford and 
Cambridge are not very far 
apart, and so far as climate 
goes there is nothing to choose 
between them. Either town is 
apt to be damp, fog-bound, 
and, therefore, presumably un- 
healthy in spring and autumn. 
But the young men of England 
seem to thrive indifferently 
well both at the one and the 
other. It is highly probable, 
Cornelia, that at the outset of 
Boy’s school career that old 
family doctor, on whose opinion 
you set such store, warned you 
against sending him into the 
valley of the Thames, and 
solemnly assured you that no 
living boy could thrive in such 
a locality. Curiously enough, 
some of the strongest men of 
my acquaintance plead guilty 
to having spent the major part 
of every year of their life, be- 
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tween the ages of nine and 
twenty-three, in the said valley 
of the Thames, and they cer- 
tainly do not seem to have 
suffered from it. 

However, I am ready to 
admit that perhaps one man 
in ten may find the climate of 
either Oxford or Cambridge a 
bit trying at times; but, as I 
said before, I doubt if there is 
a pin to choose between the 
two localities. If the low-lying 
parts of Oxford are more relax- 
ing, per contra the higher parts 
of the same town are more in- 
vigorating than any parts of 
Cambridge. 

Nor, again, is there any ap- 
preciable difference of class, 
character, or habits that separ- 
ates the undergraduate of Ox- 
ford from the undergraduate of 
Cambridge. I have heard it 


asserted, though I am by no 
means prepared to vouch for 


the correctness of the assertion, 
that a certain indefinable some- 
thing—this is vague enough in 
all conscience — stamps the 
University man, and separates 
him from the man who has not 
resided at either University. 
Let this be as it may, at any 
rate I am prepared to guaran- 
tee that, apart from putting 
leading questions in cross-ex- 
amination, no one shall be able 
to ascertain which of the twin 
brothers Antipholus hails from 
Oxford and which from Cam- 
bridge. They will both be 
found to be partial to striped 
flannel suitings, to have ac- 
quired the habit of talking 
learnedly on matters of which 
they know a mere smattering, 
and to be capable of drinking 
and apparently digesting a 
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glass of beer at ten o’clock in 
the morning. 

Life at either University is 
not always quite such plain sail- 
ing as it looks on the surface. 
If there are sundry and divers 
incentives to work, these are 
coupled with manifold tempta- 
tions to idleness. Your son, 
Cornelia, must furthermore be 
prepared to encounter as a 
freshman new and hitherto un- 
heard-of possibilities for spend- 
ing money and running into 
debt, and to find ample scope 
for pretty nearly every form of 
senseless extravagance. It may 
happen that Newmarket does 
not lie quite so handy to the 
doors of Oxford as it does to 
those of Cambridge; but there 
are not wanting at either Uni- 
versity “sporting” tradesmen, 
or professional bookmakers, 
who reap a _ golden harvest 
from those weak-minded un- 
dergraduates whose literary 
tastes do not extend beyond 
the ‘Sportsman,’ by laying so- 
called starting-prices, or some- 
thing a good deal more than a 
shade under the market odds, 
in any and every race. In a 
good many of our country 
villages it is the habit, as you 
may know, Cornelia, of the 
local butcher and baker to get 
the name of every new-comer 
upon their books with all con- 
venient speed. The poor are 
proverbially improvident, and, 
running into debt by insensible 
degrees, remain to the end of 
the chapter at the mercy of 
the astute creditor, who, pro- 
vided that he retains the 
debtor’s custom, and from 
time to time gets something 
on account, is careful not to 
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put on the screw too tightly. 
Bad debts and _ occasional 
midnight flittings are amply 
provided for by extortionate 
charges. Much the same sort 
of thing goes on at a Uni- 
versity. There are many 
honest tradesmen both at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge ; but there 
are also those who regard the 
easy-going undergraduate as a 
pigeon to be plucked, and leave 
no stone unturned to get his 
name upon their books. True, 
to a certain extent the Vice- 
Chancellor’s Court protects the 
interests of the victim. But it 
is only in rare cases that the 
latter has the moral courage to 
accept the assistance of this 
institution, publicity of his in- 
debtedness, as leading to other 
complications, being the one 
thing above all others that he 
wishes to avoid. It is much 
more probable that, like the 
country parson in the grip of a 
money-lender, he will attempt 
to stave off the immediate dif- 
ficulty by paying a little on 
account, and trust to the chap- 
ter of accidents to pull him 
through at last. Possibly these 
things are better managed at 
Cambridge than at Oxford. 
For at Cambridge there is, I 
believe, at any rate a theory 
that the undergraduate’s bills 
pass through his tutor’s hands. 
There is a theory, too, at Ox- 
ford that certain notorious 
offenders are inhibited from 
supplying goods to under- 
graduates. But I am afraid 
that in practice methods of 
evasion are not hard to find. 
Far more difficult to discover 
is a middle path between 
the due preservation of the 
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liberty of the subject and a 
hard -and-fast law that no 
money shall be recoverable 
from an undergraduate unless 
a terminal account has been 
rendered to the College author- 
ities. To any outsider, who is 
not conversant with the in- 
nate conservatism and sus- 
picion of anything in the 
nature of a new departure 
which dog the course of our 
Universities, it may seem well- 
nigh incomprehensible why co- 
operative stores, conducted on 
the same principles as the 
Army and Navy and the Civil 
Service Stores in London, are 
not directly run by either Uni- 
versity. The poverty of the 
Universities and the extrav- 
agance of undergraduates— 
this, by the way, has within 
late years sensibly diminished 
—are things that have been 
dinned into our ears from time 
immemorial. But an obvious 
remedy for both the one and 
the other has never been seri- 
ously suggested. University 
stores, conducted on a cash 
or deposit account system, 
would do much to remove one 
of the stumbling-blocks that 
beset the way of the under- 
graduate, and at the same time 
to fill the coffers of the Univer-- 
sity. Iam not losing sight of 
the fact that individual Colleges 
do on a small scale run stores 
for their own collegians, and I 
presume that they are not losers 
by the transaction. It stands 
to reason, surely, that a larger 
combination would produce 
more material results. If, on 
the one hand, it may be said 
that a University would be 
derogating from the dignity 
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of its intention by partially 
resolving itself into a trading 
community, it may, on the 
other hand, be urged that an 
ounce of practice is worth a 
full pound of theory, and that 
it is vain work to teach the 
principles of political economy 
unless we occasionally employ 
them. I fear, however, Cor- 
nelia, that a remark made by 
the writer of “ Musings without 
Method,” apropos of Oxford, is 
almost equally applicable to 
Cambridge, and that either 
University is likely to remain 
“quixotic in her ideals and in- 
tolerant of change.” 

Talking of change, I do not 
suppose that you take a very 
deep interest in the question of 
the abolition or retention of 
Greek as a compulsory subject 
at the Universities. I have 
neither time nor inclination 


to discuss the question in this 
paper, but I may remark that 
if the argument of a Cam- 


bridge Don, who shall be 
nameless, in favour of the re- 
tention of Greek has been cor- 
rectly reported, it is at once 
original and far-fetched: “The 
ordinary modern chemist can- 
not express himself in intelli- 
gent language because he has 
not even a modicum of Greek.” 
I will own that personally I 
regard it as a matter of small 
importance whether my chemist 
“speaks with the tongues of 
men and of angels,” or whether 
he is ignorant of the most ele- 
mentary rules either of gram- 
mar or of rhetoric, provided 
always that he can be trusted 
to make up a prescription 
properly. A conversational 
chemist might become as great 
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@ nuisance as a conversational 
barber. 

On the subject, however, of 
an undergraduate’s tempta- 
tions, one word more, Cornelia, 
though I feel that I am by 
way of trespassing upon deli- 
cate ground. Not long ago I 
happened to read this state- 
ment in the ‘Spectator,’ a 
periodical which commonly 
speaks with a delicious as- 
sumption of superiority :— 

‘The vast majority of under- 
graduates are healthily imper- 
vious to the attractions of their 
fellow - undergraduates’ sisters 
and cousins, though nearly all 
the writers on University life 
would give you the opposite 
impression.” 

May I suggest that it is 
only on rare occasions that an 
undergraduate during term- 
time is favoured with even a 
glimpse of his fellow - under- 
graduate’s sister or cousin, and 
that, except perhaps at Com- 
memoration Balls or the May 
races, opportunities for flirta- 
tion are few and far between. 
Indeed it would be safe to 
hazard a conjecture that “the 
vast majority of undergrad- 
uates,” except on those abnor- 
mal occasions,—a majority per- 
haps not even then, — seldom 
get the opportunity of even 
passing the time of day to a 
fellow- undergraduate’s female 
relations from one end of the 
term to the other. The ‘Spec- 
tator’s’ conclusion, then, to my 
mind, is based on an entirely 
false hypothesis—the hypo- 
thesis, that is, of recurrent 
opportunities for love-making. 
It so happens that I could put 
my finger upon a good many 
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graduates who eventually mar- 
ried sisters of men who at some 
time were their fellow-under- 
graduates. But marriage while 
a young man is still im statu 
pupillart is to be regarded as 
a future contingency, and Hari- 
ley Coleridge’s observation that 
“there must always be some- 
thing defective in the moral 
feelings of a man, or very un- 
fortunate in his circumstances, 
.who makes the Public his con- 
fidant,” is certainly applicable 
to love-making. I am afraid 
it will be found that a minority 
of weak-kneed undergraduates 
are not quite so impervious to 
the attractions of the fair sex 
as might be desirable, and that 
the pictures presented in ‘Tom 
Brown at Oxford’ and ‘ Frank 
Fairlegh’ of flirtations with 
pretty barmaids, shop- girls, 
&c., are more or less true to 
life. The University author- 
ities put down this sort of 
thing with a strong hand, but 
the most vigilant and consci- 
entious of proctors is not 
wholly infallible. These hard- 
worked officials might sleep 
more soundly if the under- 
graduate held the same views 
on the subject of English 
beauty as did a once notorious 
Eastern potentate. “So you 
only let your ugly women be 
seen!” remarked Shere Ali to 
Lord Mayo at Umballah. 

I have put these things be- 
fore you, Cornelia, not with 
the view of deterring you from 
sending your son to a Univer- 
sity, but rather that you may 
see how necessary it is that 
he should proceed on this final 
stage of his education duly 
equipped with a sensible amount 
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of self-control. This he will 
have if he has profited by the 
training of a Public School, and 
has in the later months of his 
stay there taken his due part 
in regulating and controlling 
the impulses of his school- 
fellows. At the University, 
though still nominally under 
tutors and governors, he will 
be practically master of most 
of his own time, living there- 
fore in an atmosphere of greater 
freedom than either the young 
soldier, sailor, land agent, or 
city clerk. Roughly speaking, 
it amounts to this—a lad who 
has been what is called a “ rot- 
ter” at school has at a Uni- 
versity more abundant oppor- 
tunity for continuing to be a 
“rotter” than would probably 
be granted to him if he went 
straight from school into any 
profession. A commanding- 
officer, whether colonel or post- 
captain or the head of a firm, 
is apt to give a short shrift to 
the ne’er-do-well. But Alma 
Mater in her dealings with her 
alumni illustrates the truth of 
the proverb about the horse 
and the water. For while she 
offers to the student an excel- 
lent quality of education, and 
holds out certain inducements 
to work, there is an absence 
of compulsion, a more con- 
spicuous absence in the case of 
the clever “slacker,” who finds 
himself capable of obtaining a 
pass or a low-class degree 
without having to exert him- 
self. It is true that some Col- 
leges look after their under- 
graduates more sharply than 
others, and even insist upon 
the fact that every student 
shall in one School or another 
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be a candidate for Honours; 
but, as Mr Wells remarks in 
his account of Oxford life, it 
is equally true that, “so far as 
his degree is concerned, a man 
need not have attended a single 
lecture.” There is no doubt 
that the undergraduate, no 
longer as at school Smith or 
Brown, but even to the Head 
of his College Mr Smith or Mr 
Brown, resents almost as keenly 
as does the rustic the idea of 
“bein’ druv’,” and the success- 
ful Headmaster, theoretically 
the best possible Head of a 
College, has seldom been found 
to be so in practice. 

“Capax imperii 


nisi im- 


perasset ” might be written of 
more than one College Head, 
who has been translated from 
the Headmastership of a Public 
School. Accustomed to discover 
that a certain irrational part 


of a boy’s complex nature is 
in extreme cases more or less 
“amenable to reason,” the late 
schoolmaster is prone to lose 
sight of the fact that in the 
case of young men the last 
appeal must be to the rational 
part. There was, by the way, 
a story current in Oxford some 
years ago that a certain learned 
Fellow of a College, a gentle- 
man we may presume more 
cultured than obsequious, and 
favouring direct rather than 
euphemistic forms of speech, 
went on a mission in the com- 
pany of another Fellow to in- 
terview asuccessful Headmaster 
with a view to offering him 
the vacant Headship of the 
College. 

“IT really don’t think, 
Mr , that I have got a 
single qualification for the 
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office,” pleaded the Headmaster, 
speaking perhaps with Aristo- 
telian “irony” or “desire to 
avoid parade.” 

“We were quite aware of 
that,” was the answer, and 
subsequent events —for the 
Headmaster was shortly trans- 
lated—verified the judgment 
of both parties. 

Your son, however, Cornelia, 
was not a “rotter” at school. 
You may send him, then, to 
the University in all confidence 
that he will not sensibly de- 
teriorate. There must come a 
time when he will have to stand 
upon his own legs; and in life 
at a University he will have 
every opportunity of learning 
many useful lessons, resolving 
sundry doubts, forming new 
convictions, and passing the 
intermediate stage between 
school - life and busy manhood 
in an intellectual and pleasant 
atmosphere. Of him, as of 
the traveller, one thing at all 
events may be predicted with 
certainty: “He may go out 
a fool and he may come back 
a fool, but he won’t come back 
the same fool.” 

But which University is it 
to be, Oxford or Cambridge? 
The answer to this question 
must depend a good deal upon 
the style of education that 
is required. The Cambridge 
curriculum is, I venture to 
believe, the sounder and more 
practical, but Oxford imparts 
more culture. I also fancy 
that Cambridge gets more con- 
tinuous work out of the ordin- 
ary undergraduate, but that 
he who requires no pressure 
to induce him to work is in 
the way of acquiring more 
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general information at Oxford. 
The Long Vacation “Term,” 
if I may use the phrase, is 
a distinct advantage to the 
young Cantab. Only last year 
@ young gentleman of some 
intellectual powers found him- 
self invited to play in the 
University XI.; and though 
athleticism kept in due bounds 
is in no way antagonistic to 
intellectual pursuits, a series of 
three-day matches during term- 
time must interfere with a 
course of study. The young 
man’s tutor, on being con- 
sulted, took the following line: 
‘Play by all means; but the 
College expects other things of 
you besides cricket. Make up 
for lost time, then, by coming 
up to read in the Long.” 
There is no such fourth term 
at Oxford, and a reading party 
in the Long Vacation must be 
regarded rather in the light of 
a stop-gap than an efficient 
substitute. There is a story 
current that an eminent Head 
of a House once found it neces- 
sary to check the incipient 
desire of some zealous students 
to institute a Vacation Term 
by a judicious course of prayer 
and fasting—in other words, 
by increasing the number of 
compulsory chapels and cur- 
tailing the food-supplies. But 
rumour is apt to attribute 
strange doings to celebrities. 
It is, however, your son’s 
ambition, you tell me, Cornelia, 
to become a barrister. In that 
case he does not require either 
a scientific or a mechanical 
education, or yet a plethora 
of mathematics, so much as a 
knowledge of law and, gener- 
ally speaking, a healthy in- 
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tellectual life. Well, then, I 
am inclined to think that at 
Oxford rather than at Cam- 
bridge “the same individual,” 
if he takes life seriously, has 
a better chance of “ proving 
himself qualified for the most 
various kinds of action, and 
with the most graceful ver- 
satility.” 

But, again, to what College 
shall he go? For most de- 
cidedly, unless poverty com- 
pels, you will not send him up 
as an unattached student, any 
more than you sent him to a 
Public School as a day - boy. 
The non - collegiate, as Mr 
Wells’s book so truly says, 
“in most cases lives entirely 
outside the ordinary life of 
the University,” and the Uit- 
lander’s position at Oxford is 
hardly more satisfactory than 
it was found to be in Pretoria. 
True, he is not taxed quite so 
heavily, but he is by way of 
being considered Mr Nobody 
of Nowhere. : 

In the matter of a choice of 
College, Cornelia, you must be 
prepared to pay a little extra 
for “fashion.” You have been 
so accustomed to do this in the 
case of your dressmaker that 
the intelligence will not come 
to you in the light of a shock. 
Fashion, as you know, varies 
from time to time, and the 
word itself is rather ambiguous. 
From one point of view Christ 
Church still is, and is likely to 
continue to be, the most fashion- 
able College in Oxford. It is 
possibly not quite so fashion- 
able to-day as it was during 
stately Dean Liddell’s long 
tenure of office. But old tradi- 
tions and family associations in 
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some cases, in others the same 
desire to see his son in the 
smart set which prompts the 
“infernal manufacturer” to 
send that youth to Eton, will, 
unless the advent of the Rhodes 
scholars changes the whole tone 
of Oxford life, continue to fill 
“The House” to overcrowding. 

“Every man of the middle 
class,” said Thackeray, ‘likes 
to know persons of rank. If 
he says he don’t, don’t believe 
him.” 

So long then as “the public 
school boy who is born to the 
purple” continues to wend his 
way to Christ Church, so long 
will he find followers. But 
Christ Church is so essentially 
a house divided against itself 
and so much split up into 
cliques that it misses the inten- 
tion of a College. The West- 
minster student has about as 
much in common with the 
member of Loders as_ the 
notorious crab-catcher in the 
St Catherine’s Torpid may be 
said to have with the stroke of 
the ’Varsity Hight. 

There used, I may tell you, 
Cornelia, to be a tradition that 
the cook at Christ Church was 
a capitalist on a large scale. 
Do not, therefore, send your son 
to ‘The House” unless you can 
afford to give him an ample 
allowance. ,For where the pur- 
veyor amasses a fortune the 
undergraduate is likely to be 
heavily taxed. 

Putting aside Christ Church, 
which, apart from the reasons 
I have mentioned, has vindi- 
cated its claim to be considered 
fashionable by providing Eng- 
land with three Premiers within 
the last thirty years, it is a 
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curious fact, Cornelia, that 
fashion,” albeit in the opinion 
of a distinct majority of the 
undergraduate world dependent 
upon aquatic successes, has of 
late years proved a singularly 
correct guide to those of ma- 
turer age who rank distinctions 
in theSchools above distinctions 
on the river. Is this merely a 
coincidence, or was Mr Pem- 
berton in his literal rights, 
when in his chapter upon social 
life in Oxford he spoke of row- 
ing as being “really compatible 
with and ancillary to more 
serious pursuits”? On the one 
hand, it is not in my memory 
that the Eton oarsmen, who 
from time immemorial have 
formed the backbone of the 
University crews, have as a 
class made very great show in 
the Schools. ‘Eyes in the 
boat” is an old coaching 
maxim, and—for the rowing 
man takes his work on the 
river very seriously—through- 
out some months in the year 
the minds also of the Univers- 
ity oarsmen are likely to be 
more or less in the boat. On 
the other hand, one and the 
same system of training, which 
of course involves among other 
things abstinence from certain 
starchy foods, alcoholic drinks, 
late hours, and inordinate use 
of tobacco, is calculated to keep 
the mind as well as the body 
in a thoroughly healthy and 
vigorous condition. To many 
of us the intellectual power 
exhibited by men who ap- 
parently allow themselves no 
leisure for active exercise might 
be classified among the wonders 
of the world. 

Probably, however, it will be 
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found in Oxford College life 
that the continuous or chronic 
headship of the river, as evid- 
encing the presence of that 
esprit de corps with which the 
wellbeing of the community is 
so intimately connected, in the 
first instance makes a College 
fashionable, and, later on, at- 
tracts to it good men—other 
than rowing men—of all sorts 
and conditions. It stands to 
reason that the reigning au- 
thorities in a College, which by 
virtue of its popularity has 
once earned the right to pick 
and choose its alumni, are not 
likely to enter upon the books 
the name of any young man 
unless they are satisfied that 
on one ground or another he is 
seriously worth his salt. Men 
though we call them, under- 
graduates retain many of the 
characteristic features of boy- 
hood, and boys again in certain 
matters are very sheep - like, 
easily infected by the atmos- 
phere of the place they live in, 
and blind followers of fashion 
in thought and word, if not in 
deed. At this moment I have 
by my side a letter from a 
highly artistic and singularly 
unathletic boy, who has lately 
gone to an essentially phil- 
athletic house at a Public 
School. Though I have good 
reason to doubt whether he 
will ever kick a football during 
his school career, and every 
reason for believing that much 
of his spare time is devoted to 
drawing, the letter teems with 
the football successes of his 
house and of individual players, 
while he omits all mention of 
his own favourite occupation. 
I may add that his school, in 
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every way so far as [ know an 
excellent school, and full to 
overcrowding, in the first in- 
stance made its mark by suc- 
cesses in the cricket-field rather 
than by scholarship. 

All this is by way of paren- 
thesis, Cornelia, and to a lady 
—for I rather hope that you 
were not at Somerville or any 
other Oxford College for women 
—the “undemonstrated fact” 
about Oxford life will be more 
interesting than the “reason 
why.” You may, then, take it 
as a starting-point that the 
four most fashionable Colleges 
in the Oxford of to-day are— 
Christ Church always excluded 
—Balliol, New College, Uni- 
versity, and Magdalen. Be- 
tween them these four Colleges 
seem to have practically farmed 
the headship of the river and 
to have supplied the majority 
of successive ‘Varsity Eights 
for many years past, and fur- 
thermore to have justified Mr 
Pemberton’s conclusion that 
“rowing is compatible with 
more serious pursuits,” by win- 
ning more than their fair share 
of Classes in the Honours 
Schools. Treading closely on 
their heels in the matter of 
fashion come Trinity, Brase- 
nose, and Oriel, the last-named 
fashionable in the first instance 
by virtue of cricket and foot- 
ball rather than rowing. Be- 
fore taking these Colleges in 
detail, let me repeat, Cornelia, 
that you must be prepared to 
pay a little extra for fashion. 
I note that Mr Wells, who 
speaks from the point of view 
of the Bursar of Wadhan, tells 
us that ‘‘a man who wishes to 
live like other people but is 
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willing to be careful may be 
at College for about £160 
a-year,” and he adds that “a 
bursar of great experience at 
another College would consider 
£150 nearer the mark.” Later 
on he says that “Oxford ex- 
penses have increased, and are 
increasing.” This—to take the 
latter statement first—we all 
of us know to our cost is by 
no means peculiar to Oxford. 
In these days of County Coun- 
cil, District Council, and so 
forth, rates and taxes are in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, 
and the tradesman’s natural 
remedy is to increase his 
charges. But about that £160 


a-year? A man may live no 
doubt at Wadham with toler- 
able comfort on that sum, but 
it does not at all follow that 
he will live with equal comfort 
on the sanfe allowance at Mag- 


dalen. I have selected Mag- 
dalen simply and solely on this 
ground. Not long ago a per- 
sonal friend, neither illiberal nor 
yet prodigal in his ideas, hav- 
ing it in his mind to send his 
son to Magdalen, made careful 
inquiries from people who knew 
the ins and outs of the place, 
and eventually fixed his son’s 
allowance at £250. Doubtless, 
like a wise man, he left a 
margin for contingencies, and 
you will be well advised to 
adopt the same precaution, 
Cornelia. In any case, I 
should not recommend you to 
go below the figure of £200. 
I do not say that life is im- 
possible at a lower cost, but 
it will not be comfortable. I 
have heard of a boy at Eton 
whose expenses were kept under 
£180, but his life could hardly 
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be called the life of an Etonian. 
At a smaller College, where 
there is less scope or less neces- 
sity for entertaining, a some- 
what smaller allowance may 
suffice for all purposes; and I 
can think of no better small 
College than Corpus, which 
may in the matter of the Honour 
Schools be said to hold the 
same relative position to Balliol 
that some twenty years ago the 
“Bard” did to “Ormonde” on 
the racecourse. The Bard, I 
perhaps ought to tell you, 
Cornelia, was a compact and 
good little horse, and was never 
beaten till he encountered in 
the Derby a more loose-jointed 
and equally good big horse. 
Balliol is, at the same time, 
the most cosmopolitan and the 
most exclusive of Colleges—cos- 
mopolitan because able men 
from all parts of the Empire 
congregate there ; exclusive be- 
cause the matriculation papers 
require a distinctly high stand- 
ard of knowledge. While a 
good many commoners of 
Balliol could, if they had the 
will, win scholarships at nearly 
any other College in Oxford, 
the Balliol scholar may ipso 
facto be written down amongst 
the ablest young men of the 
day. There was, it is true, 
@ suspicion, perhaps an un- 
worthy suspicion, that during 
Jowett’s reign the “schoolboy 
born in the purple ” was allowed 
a certain amount of latitude 
in the ordinary Entrance Ex- 
amination, and that a false 
concord was not accounted such 
a capital offence in his Latin 
prose as in that of the lad 
who hailed from Manchester 
Grammar School. But Balliol 
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prospered under Jowett all the 
same, and he will always be 
remembered as a great Head 
of a great College. 

New College, with a for- 
midable array of Winchester 
Scholars, fairly holds its own 
with Balliol in the Moderations 
Honour lists; but in the final 
Schools of Literze Humaniores, 
where a good deal more than pure 
scholarship is required, Balliol 
until quite recently has easily re- 
tained the pride of place. The 
enlarged New College of to-day 
owes no little of its prestige to 
the annual influx of a conting- 
ent of the best class of Eton- 
ians, who have done yeoman 
service on the river, on the 
cricket and football fields, and 
occasionally in the Schools. So 
long as New College could be 
described as being populated 
by a great many old Win- 


chester boys and a few others, 
it was in danger of lapsing into 


a state of stagnation. But 
the “open door,” by intro- 
ducing new blood and new 
ideas, has brought an access of 
vitality. ‘‘ Rowing,” to quote 
Mr Pemberton, “has acted, and 
still seems to act, as a bond 
between the different sets and 
types of men who come from 
public schools or elsewhere ;. . . 
cricket tends rather to form 
and foster more or less exclus- 
ive sets.” Forty years ago 
I am not sure that New Col- 
lege had an Eight, certainly 
not a Torpid, at all; but for the 
last twenty years it has, by 
virtue of the Eton element, 
held its own with the best upon 
the river. Winchester and 
Eton, by the way, have always 
been on the most pleasant 
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terms with each other, and the 
annual encounter on the cricket- 
field, though keenly contested, 
has been rather a friendly trial 
of skill than war to the knife 
like the Harrow fixture. If 
your boy was at Eton, Cor- 
nelia, you cannot do better 
than send him to New College, 
which for many years past has 
been well to the front in every 
department of Oxford life. 

University, if no longer, as in 
the Sixties and early Seventies, 
the natural home of the Eton 
oarsman, is again in a thor- 
oughly sound and healthy con- 
dition. That to-day it owes its 
position on the river to Radley 
rather than to Eton exertions, 
may be partially accounted 
for by the circumstance that 
the energetic gentleman who 
coaches the Radley boat on 
occasion dons a College blazer, 
made in the consulship of Plan- 
cus. Wise counsels and ju- 
dicious management have extri- 
cated the College from the 
slough of despond into which 
it bade fair to sink in the early 
*Eighties, when there was seeth- 
ing discontentment, if not open 
warfare, between the under- 
graduates and the common- 
room, foolish outbreaks against 
discipline on the part of the 
former provoking equally fool- 
ish methods of repression from 
the latter. 

Magdalen, fair to see and 
admirable on many other 
grounds, is the more especi- 
ally to be recommended for 
having in late years taken a 
new departure by creating «a 
new official to whose lot it 
falls among other things to 
promote due harmony between 
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the Senior and Junior common- 
rooms, by keeping in touch with 
the undergraduates, and fore- 
stalling possible occasions of 
friction by appealing to their 
common-sense. Other men in 
other Colleges have doubtless 
done much the same form of 
good and useful work, which 
in the last few years has been 
done by successive Deans of 
Divinity at Magdalen; but to 
the best of my knowledge 
there has not elsewhere been 
any serious attempt to give to 
this “protector of the poor” 
an official position. If Mag- 
dalen is not quite so successful 
as its three great rivals in the 
Honour Schools, what Mr 
Brabant says about the summer 
term will be found to hold good 
of this genial College—namely, 
“that under the frivolous- 
seeming surface much solid 
work has been going on.” A 
slight drawback to a College 
situated among very beautiful 
surroundings is that the Mag- 
dalen walks and the adjacent 
region of Mesopotamia, so at- 
tractive to visitors in the May 
term, are at certain seasons of 
the year highly suggestive of 
damp fogs and river-hatched 
miasmata. 

Having sketched roughly and 
in outline some features of what 
I choose to regard as the four 
most fashionable Colleges, Cor- 
nelia, I will dismiss some of 
the many others very shortly. 
Brasenose was a great rowing 
College in the past, and for a 
year or two some decades back 
was capable of beating the rest 
of the combined University at 
cricket. From Oriel came 
Cecil Rhodes, whose benefac- 
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tions to the University promise 
fair to leave as indelible an 
impression upon Oxford life as 
his career did upon the map 
of the Empire. Whether the 
far-reaching schemes of Cecil 
Rhodes were an unmixed bless- 
ing to England is a matter 
for the future historian to 
decide; but of the intrinsic 
greatness of the man, of his 
love for his country, and loyal 
devotion to his College and 
his University, there can be 
no manner of doubt. Wor- 
cester, St John’s, and Wadham 
have very beautiful gardens ; 
but beyond this fact I know 
nothing that is particularly 
interesting about any one of the 
trio. Exeter attracts to its 
portals a good many Devon- 
ians; and Jesus, on the op- 
posite side of Turl Street, is 
the house of the Welshmen,— 
not the élite of Wales by any 
means, for the aristocracy of 
the Principality seem to prefer 
to go to any other place than 
the College where the native 
dialect is predominant. In 
bygone days there was a lively 
animosity between Exeter and 
Jesus, and a student of the 
former College was credited 
with having summed up the 
history of the latter in doggerel 
rhyme— 


‘This college was built 
By Morgan ap Rhys, 
In the time of Queen Liss, 
For a pack of Welsh geese, 
What like toasted cheese 
One great big piece, 
Here it iss.” 


As a rule, Cornelia, setting 
aside the question of close 
scholarships, I cannot see that 
there is anything to be gained 
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by sending your son to a par- 
ticular College, because he may 
chance to have been born or 
brought up in a particular 
locality. Whatever tends to 
make a young man cliquish or 
groovy is opposed to the pur- 
pose of University life, which 
aims at the acquisition of new 
ideas and the enlargement of 
the circle of acquaintances. 
Apart from the Eton Club, 
to which your son if he hails 
from Eton will naturally be- 
long, there are two prominent 
social clubs, either or both of 
which he will be well advised 
in joining, though at one cer- 
tainly I am not prepared to 
guarantee his election. These 
are Vincents, limited and ex- 
clusive, and the Union, for 
which, I believe, membership of 
the University is the sole neces- 
sary qualification. While it is 
true that the majority of 
*Varsity oarsmen and cricketers, 
provided always that they have 
been from other points of view 
acceptable members of society, 
have been at one time or an- 
other members of Vincents 
Club, it would be unfair to 
speak of it as a society 
of athletes pure and simple. 
About a quarter of a century 
ago, within a period of four 
years, Vincents numbered 
among its members the late 
Cecil Rhodes; a now well- 
known ex- Postmaster of 
Merton, reputed at Oxford, 
justly so, I believe, to be 
the cleverest man of his day; 
the present Viceroy of India; 
the present First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and one or 
more less prominent members 
of the present Administration. 
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Not one of the four celebrities 
I have mentioned possessed any 
claim to be called a great 
athlete; but my recollection is 
that the last trio raked in at 
least six first classes in one 
School or another. Rhodes, 
even in those days, had too 
many irons in the fire to 
bestow much attention upon 
scholarship. Membership of 
Vincents, Cornelia, is accounted 
in Oxford circles as a diploma 
of respectability. 

The Union, wholly apart 
from its being a pleasant tryst- 
ing-place, is a valuable train- 
ing-ground for him who, like 
your son, is a future barrister, 
and may be said to be— 


‘¢ Fortia verbosi natus ad arma fori.” 


He will have to go elsewhere, 
it is true, to obtain his legal 
knowledge, but the debates at 
the Union will give him the 
opportunity of airing his youth- 
ful eloquence before a highly 
critical audience. The much- 
enduring Ulysses, whose astute- 
ness might have made him a 
very potent advocate had he 
lived in this twentieth century, 
would most assuredly have 
joined the Union and availed 
himself of a golden opportunity 
of studying the ways and 
methods of the many - sided 
humanity which congregates 
there, though as a member of 
the Council of Chiefs he would 
also have “put up” for Vin- 
cents, evolving some crafty 
scheme of cooking the votes 
to secure his election. Aga- 
memnon, with his more exclu- 
sive tendencies, might have 
accepted the Presidency of 
Vincents, and from that high 
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elevation regarded the Union 
with indifference or pitiful con- 
tempt. Of the pair, Cornelia, 
Ulysses was the better man 
to follow. Let me, however, 
add this warning note. Before 
now, a young man, to whom 
a First in the Schools was a 
matter of vital importance, has 
wrecked his chances by allow- 
ing forthcoming debates at the 
Union to engross too much of 
his time and attention. It is 
well enough, with all due re- 
spect to Aristotle, that an 
undergraduate should be a 
student of politics; well, too, 
that if he intends to embrace 
one of the learned professions 
he should practise the art of 
oratory : but, after all, a debate 
at the Union about some burn- 
ing question of the day is a 
little suggestive of children 
playing with tin soldiers. 

The Gridiron, an _ institu- 
tion of comparatively modern 
growth, has done good work 
by solving the problem of 
giving the undergraduate a 
respectable dinner at a mod- 
erate cost. Dinner in Hall is, 
commonly speaking, a comfort- 
less meal, eaten in an atmos- 
phere of noisy conversation. 
But it has sensibly improved 
since the disappearance of the 
“Meat Commons”—a_ truly 
barbaric form of entertainment. 
The Meat Commons, Cornelia, 
was a sort of Benjamin’s mess, 
a quantum of beef or mutton or 
any other meat, not larger per- 
haps than a very hungry man 
would eat, but larger certainly 
than any respectable Christian 
would care to see on one plate. 
I find myself wondering to-day, 
as I used to wonder as a child, 
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whether Benjamin rose to the 
occasion and over-ate himself 
or his brothers were starved ; 
and whether Benjamin had five 
helpings to their one, or re- 
ceived his quintuple portion all 
told upon a single plate. In 
the latter case he would have 
felt quite at home in a College 
hall where the Commons sys- 
tem was in vogue. Generally 
speaking, the ‘“ Commons” 
system—apart from the ques- 
tion of a Meat Commons—may 
be described as a nasty com- 
promise between economy and 
extravagance, whereby the 
undergraduate is mulcted in 
the interests of thescout. For 
instance, if I lunch at my 
Stores I pay a penny for my 
bread, and though I generally 
find a pennyworth sufficient for 
my requirements, I know that 
I can get more by paying 
another penny. At my lun- 
cheon in College many years 
ago the extra allowance of 
bread, much more than I was 
likely to eat, was produced and 
charged for as a matter of 
course, my scout pouching the 
overplus. The Oxford scout, I 
may tell you, Cornelia, has 
many sources of revenue, more 
even than a railway porter ; but 
the undergraduate who gets a 
good article for his money will 
do well to pay up and ask no 
questions. The whole principle 
of legalised plunder is doubtless 
immoral, but you yourself prob- 
ably connive at a similar form 
of immorality when you tip 
your hosts’ servants. If your 
son is a wise man he will not 
tamper with the traditions of 
the past or openly object to 
paying for more than he con- 
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sumes. But, on the other 
hand, he will not be studying 
the interests of the community 
if he fails to report to the 
Bursar any act of palpable dis- 
honesty on the part of the 
scout, who is not his own 
private servant, but the servant 
of every man on the same 
staircase. 

One word in conclusion. It 
is to be hoped, Cornelia, that 
your son is not possessed by 
that all-absorbing love of 
athletics which will divert his 
mind from the serious work of 
University life and cause him 
to regard the late delivery of 
the ‘Sportsman’ in the light 
of a calamity. Short —far 


short—of this, it is expedient 
and almost necessary that he 
should in some form or other 
be a game-player, and even a 
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successful game-player. With 
the young man who takes his 
exercise in the form of what we 
call a “constitutional walk,” or 
even in golf, that game which 
has been said “to irritate the 
temper without opening the 
pores,” I confess that I have 
little sympathy, still less with 
the habitual loafer, whose 
ulterior motives it is my nature 
to suspect. Athleticism—in 
moderation always—is part and 
parcel of University life, and he 
will be best following the 
Preacher’s advice to “rejoice 
in his youth, and let his heart 
cheer him in the days of his 
youth,” who keeps his eye clear 
and his mind and body alike 
vigorous by taking his relaxa- 
tion in the form of games which 
for the time being bring all his 
energies into play. 
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THE VROUW GROBELAARS LEADING CASES.—VI. 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON. 


THE PERUVIAN. 


From her pocket Katje pro- 
duced stealthily a clean-scoured 
wish-bone. The Vrouw Grobe- 
laar was sleeping in her chair 
with tight-shut eyes. So I 
took one end of the bone, and 
we broke it, and the wish 
remained with Katije. 

“ Wish quick,” I said. 

She puckered her pretty 
brows with a charming childish 
thoughtfulness. 

“TI can’t think of anything 
to wish for,’’ she answered. 

“Wish to be delivered from 
the sin of playing with witch- 
craft and dirty old bones!” 
The suggestion echoed roundly 
in the old lady’s deep tones, 
and we, startled and abashed, 
looked up to find her wide 
awake, and in her didactic 
mood. The Vrouw Grobelaar 
never slept to any real purpose. 
One might have remembered 
that. 

“Yes, witchcraft,” she pur- 
sued. “For if bones are not 
witchcraft, tell me what is? 
When a Hottentot wants to 
find a strayed ox, he makes 
magic with bones, doesn’t 
he? And the bones of a dead 
baboon are dangerous things 
too. Katje, throw that bone 
away.” 

Katje, who hated to be found 
out, threw it over the rail of 
the stoep into the kraal. When 
the good Vrouw had kept her 
steady eye on me for a few 





seconds, I threw my half after 
Katije’s. 

“T thought so,” said the 
Vrouw Grobelaar, with a twitch 
of the lips like a smile. still- 
born. 

“Tt’s only a game,” said 
Katje, plaintively. ‘ There’s 
no harm in it.” 

The old lady shook her head. 

“There’s harm in things you 
don’t understand,” she pro- 
nounced. ‘There's harm in 
falling in love, for instance, if 
you don’t know what you are 
doing. But witchcraft is worse 
than anything. You've seen 
how hard it is to make a 
Kaffir doctor show his tricks. 
That’s because he’s never cer- 
tain which is master, he or 
the devil. I knew a man 
once, a Peruvian, who burnt 
his fingers badly.” 

A Peruvian, for the Vrouw 
Grobelaar, was any one for 
whose nationality she had no 
name. In Johannesburg it 
means a Polish Jew; in this 
instance I believe the man 
was a Greek. 

“ He was a smouser” (pedlar), 
she went on, “a little cowering 
man, with a black beard and a 
white face, who spoke Kaffir 
better than he spoke the Taal. 
He sold thimbles and pills and 
hymn-books to the wives and 
daughters of Burghers, and 
grand watches and cheap dia- 
monds to the Kaffirs. It was 
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a dirty little trade, and there 
was nothing about the man 
that streaked it with nobility. 
I remember a Scotch smouser, 
who was called Peter Piper, 
who sold pills like a chemist, 
and everybody liked him and 
respected him, till he had his 
great dispute with the Predi- 
kant at Dopfontein. But this 
little man was like a slimy 
thing made to crawl on its 
belly; and many is the time 
he would have been sjamboked 
from a door, were it not for— 
well, I don’t know. But he 
was such a mean _ helpless 
thing, that, when he shrank 
away and looked up, with his 
white eyes staring and his lips 
parted, not the most wrathful 
Burgher could lift a whip. 

“And even as he seemed to 
fear everything, the Kaffirs cer- 
tainly feared him. Kaffirs, you 
know, go naked to all the little 
winds, and the breezes that 
will not hurt a thatch carry 
death to them. They are deaf 
to God, but the devil has but to 
whisper, and they hear. They 
bought shameful watches and 
sleepy diamonds from the Per- 
uvian, as they kill a goat at 
the flowering of the crops— 
to appease something that 
might else visit them in the 
night. It was a thing much 
spoken of, and since even 
among the Burghers there are 
folks who dirty their fingers 
with magic and wish-bones— 
ay, you may well pout !—per- 
haps this had something to do 
with the fact that he was never 
flogged to the beacons and 
kicked across. 

“In fact, there grew up 
about him a something of 
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mystery, uncanny and not 
respectable. The little plod- 


ding man who went so meekly 
past our gates had a shadow 
one feared to tread on. 

“You won’t remember, but 
you will have heard of, the 
terrible to-do there was when 
Freda van der By] disappeared. 
She was a most ordinary girl, 
perhaps eighteen years old, 
with a fine appetite, and noth- 
ing whatsoever about her that 
was strange or extraordinary : 
and yet one night she was 
missing, and it has never been 
set past doubt who saw her 
last. She was on the stoep in 
the afternoon, ate well at 
supper, went out then in the 
usual way to the hut where the 
tobacco-sacks were, and never 
came in again. She dis- 
appeared like a flame blown 
out, with never a spoor to give 
direction to those that sought 
her, without a shred of clothing 
on a thorn-bush to hint at a 
tale. She seemed to have fled 
clean out of the world—a big 
ten-stone girl with red hair 
melted like a bubble. 

“And how they hunted for 
her! Old Johannes van der 
Byl and his sons went through 
the country like locusts, and 
with them were a mob of rela- 
tions and friends, and some 
prospectors from the Hangklip 
who betted about it. Every 
kloof was scoured, every Kaffir 
stad and kraal turned inside 
out, and the half of them 
burned. Their ponies streaked 
the long grass of the veld for 
miles; the men, their loaded 
rifles in hand, were abroad late 
and early; and yet they never 
found even a shoe-sole or & 
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shred of hair to give them a 
clue. The witch-doctors would 
have been glad enough to find 
her, for they were flogged from 
morning to night, and Barend 
van der Byl beat the life out of 
one who did not seem to be 
doing his best. If Freda had 
been anywhere in the veld she 
would have been found, so 
fervently did the Kaffirs hunt 
her in order to get a little peace 
and security. 

“But nothing availed; no 
trace of her came to light, and 
even the women of her family 
grew tired of weeping. But 
one hot dusty afternoon, when 
her brothers Jacobus and Piet 
were riding home from the 
fruitless search, they came upon 
the Peruvian sitting under a 
bush smoking his yellow cigar- 
ettes. He glanced up at them 
as they went past, slavish as 
ever, yet still with that subtle 
significance of mien that made 
him noteworthy, and suddenly 
Jacobus reined up. 

“¢ Piet,’ he called, pointing 
with his sjambok. ‘ Look— 
our last chance!’ 

‘Piet did not understand. 

“*We have been cutting the 
Kaffir doctors into ribbons,’ 
explained Jacobus, ‘and they 
were no good. But here is a 
wizard, and a white one, who 
won’t wait to be flogged. If he 
can do nothing, then there is 
nothing to do. Let us bring 
him along, Piet.’ 

“ Piet was a fat youth, deadly 
strong, who never spoke while 
there was work to do. He 
merely dropped from his saddle 
and caught the Peruvian deftly 
by the back of the neck. The 
smouser, of course, whined and 
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squirmed, but Piet was the 
man who broke the bullock’s 
neck at Botha’s kraal, and he 
made no difficulty of tying the 
little man’s wrists to his off 
stirrup. All his trinkets and 
fallals they left behind, and 
riding at a walk, talking calmly 
between themselves of the buck 
with wide horns that the 
Predikant’s cousin missed, they, 
dragged the little smouser to 
the homestead. 

“Several of the men had 
already come back, and when 
they heard Jacobus’s plan, 
some were openly afraid, and 
wished to have the Peruvian 
set loose. But Oom Johannes 
cursed at them and smacked 
Jacobus on the back. 

“*My daughter is lost, and 
evil tongues are active about 
her,’ he roared. ‘I want her 
back, and I don’t care how 
she comes. Come to supper, 
Jacobus; and afterwards you 
shall take your smouser into a 
hut and persuade him.’ 

“It was not an easy thing to 
make the Peruvian understand 
what was wanted of him. But 
by-and-by, when he had been 
argued with in Dutch and 
Kaffir, and shown a skull that 
was found in a kloof, and the 
dol oss, and a picture in the 
Bible of the Witch of Endor, 
he suddenly grasped the idea, 
and grinned. Piet spat on the 
ground as the white teeth 
gleamed through the greasy 
black beard. 

“*Yes, perhaps I can do 
that,’ said the Peruvian, in the 


Taal. ‘Perhaps, but one can- 
not be sure. You will pay, 
eh?’ 


“ Jacobus wanted to threaten, 
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but Oom Johannes would not 
have it. 

“*Find my girl,’ he said, 
‘and you shall be paid. Fifty 
pounds for any news of her, 
more if she is alive and well.’ 

“But the smouser explained 
that he could only find her if 
she were dead. 

“*T can get her to speak, 
perhaps, he said. ‘More? 
No!’ 

“At last Jacobus and Piet 
took him into one of the big 
huts and gave him the little 
lamp that he demanded. He 
set it in the middle of the floor, 
and when they pulled to the 
door behind them the big 
domed hut was still almost 
dark, save for the ring of quiet 
light in the centre that flickered 
a little. 

“*T wish he could do this 
kind of thing when I’m not 
there,’ grumbled Jacobus, who 
hated creepy things. 

“Hush! be quiet!’ com- 
manded the Peruvian, and the 
two young men sat down, very 
close together, with their backs 
to the door. 

“The first thing that the 
Peruvian did was to take off 
all his clothes, and then he 
came into the dim circle of light 
mother naked. He was a little 
man at best, but Piet said 
afterwards the muscles stood 
out under his swarthy skin in 
knots and ridges. And there 
he stood, facing them across 
the lamp, with his arms 
stretched forwards and his 
hands just fluttering loosely. 
Nothing more. His eyes were 
upturned and his face lifted, so 
that a streak of shadow rose 
across it, and the black beard 
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against his neck rose and fell 
with his breathing. But for 
the gentle flutter of his hands 
and the heave of his chest he 
was still as stone—so still that 
for those who watched him all 
relation to human kind seemed 
to leave him, and he was a 
being alone in a twilight world 
of his own, a creature as remote 
and as little to be understood 
as the spirits of the dead. 

“ Have you ever, when wake- 
ful in a hot night, with darkness 
all about you, called yourself 
by name again and again? It 
was a trick we dared sometimes 
when I was a girl. After a 
while it is something else that 
is calling, something of you but 
not in you, to which your soul 
answers at last; and if you go 
on till the will to call is no 
longer your own, the soul goes 
forth in response to it, and you 
are dead. And even so, gaunt 
in the beam of the lamp, the 
Peruvian seemed to insist upon 
himself, till the eyes of the 
watchers were for him only, 
till that which they saw was 
less the mean body of the 
smouser than the vehicle of the 
potent soul within. 

“Piet was a youth as solid 
in mind as in body, and ere the 
scene grasped him against his 
will he says he saw with an 
angry impatience the flicker of 
a leer on the darkened face of 
the Peruvian. But it did not 
last. In a few minutes the two 
young Burghers were not the 
only ones whom the spell had 
subdued — the wizard was 
netted too. And then, as he 
stood, his hands still fluttering, 
they heard him drone a string 
of words, a dull chant, level 
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like an incantation, inevitably 
apt to the hour and the event. 
“They did not know how 
long they crouched, watching 
unwinkingly till their eyes 
grew sore; but at last it 
seemed that the posturing and 
the words had made something 
due. Jacobusstarted as though 
from sleep, and Piet, who was 
not till then frightened, looked 
up quickly. He caught sight 
of something—a shadow, a 
hint, a presence in the darkness 
behind the naked man, and 
knew, somehow, with a cold- 
ness of alarm, that IT had 
arrived. He barely realised 
this knowledge when the power 
of the quietness and the jug- 
glery were rudely sundered, 
and the Peruvian, shrieking 
and clucking in his throat, 
dived towards them and tried 
tohide. He plunged frantically 
against the door, which gave 
and let him fall through, and 
in a moment, with the cold 
sweat of horror upon them, 
Piet and Jacobus struggled 
through after him and ran 
with still hearts for the house. 
“But in that moment that 
he was jammed in the narrow 
doorway with his brother, Piet 
saw into the hut, and there 
was something there. There 
was another with them. 
“They came fast to the 
lighted room upon the heels of 
the naked Peruvian, who fell 
on his face and writhed, weep- 
ing in sheer terror. There 
was alarm, and chairs over- 
turned, and screaming of wo- 
men, and it was long before 
they could get the smouser to 
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his feet and bring him to 
speech. And then he would 
not go a foot away from 
them. 

“<Tt came; it came!’ he 
babbled, quivering under the 
tablecloth they had cast over 
his nakedness. ‘It came—be- 
hind me!’ and forthwith he 
began to stammer in his own 
strange tongue. 

“What was it?’ demanded 
Oom Johannes, who was be- 
ginning to feel nervous. 

“¢There was a ghost!’ was 
all that Piet could tell him. 
‘It frightened the smouser. It 
frightened all of us.’ 

“And by this time the 
smouser was babbling again, 
turning from one to the other, 
like one who excuses himself. 

“*T did not bring it,’ he 
wailed. ‘I did nothing—only 
tricks. Just tricks to get 
money —and it came behind 
me. Mother of God! It came 
behind me!’ 

“Not one of them ven- 
tured beyond the door that 
night. They had not even the 
heart to turn the smouser out, 
though he expected nothing 
less, and clung howling to 
Piet’s knees when the lad rose 
to bolt the door. But in the 
morning he was gone, and ”— 
here the Vrouw Grobelaar be- 
came truly impressive — “he 
had not even fetched his clothes 
from the hut. 

“So you see, Katje, what 
comes of messing your fingers 
with wish-bones.” 

“Pooh!” sneered Katie, “I’m 
not afraid of the ghost of the 
fowl.” 
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CLAVERHOUSE IN LITERATURE. 


THE celebrated mot repre- 
senting the ballads of a nation 
as more influential than its 
laws, suggests an analysis of 
the varying effects on men’s 
minds of truth and of romance. 
The natural conclusion is that 
no picture of Claverhouse can be 
complete without an attempt to 
estimate his place in literature, 
for he has become as much a 
character of fiction as though 
he had never existed in the 
realm of solid fact. 

“For all his fame,” says a 
recent writer, “ he is somewhat 
an ambiguous figure; it is dif- 
ficult to determine his real 
qualities. . His crimes in 
the West, persistently asserted, 
have been as persistently denied. 
The master-hand of Scott com- 
bined both aspects of the man.”? 

That the Claverhouse of 
modern literature is ‘ somewhat 
an ambiguous figure” is in- 
dubitably true; but the actual 
Claverhouse, on the contrary, 
was one of the few consistent 
men of his time, and would not 
be difficult to understand if 
it were possible to free one’s 
mind of prejudices imbibed 
from the perusal of certain 
delightful works of fiction, such 
as ‘Old Mortality’ and, Mr 
Ruskin would add, Macaulay’s 
‘History.’ 

The danger of a little know- 
ledge has more often been 
proved in the case of Claver- 
house than of any other famous 
man, for there are few char- 
acters who can be regarded 


with such diametrically opposed 
feelings, and still fewer who in 
the initial stages of acquaint- 
ance seem more perplexing to 
that spirit of sober criticism 
which equally distrusts vigorous 
denunciation and fervent eul- 
ogy. The fact that he is often 
judged less as a man among 
men than as the incarnation of 
certain monarchic principles, 
does not tend to simplify the 
critic’s task. 

There is of late a growing 
disposition to realise that even 
Claverhouse, despite all that 
has been said, was a man and 
not an abstraction, either de- 
moniacal or otherwise; yet he 
seems to have so consistently 
subordinated his private life 
to his public career that one 
searches in vain for those 
familiar details, those personal 
touches, which by their sheer 
human interest rouse sympathy 
for the man when his opinions 
no longer call forth approbation. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, for in- 
stance, though decried in his 
lifetime, is now one of the most 
popular of English heroes, and 
no one blames him for having 
maintained that bad kings as 
well as good must be endured 
and obeyed by their subjects ; 
but this same conviction when 
exemplified by Claverhouse is 
allowed to overshadow all the 
other aspects of his career. 
One of the most painstaking of 
his biographers dubs him “ the 
Despot’s Champion,” and 
though the title may be pic- 





1 Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1904 (article on Jacobite Songs). 
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turesque, it certainly tends to 
unduly accentuate a principle 
which was by no means peculiar 
to Claverhouse. 

“Speaking of the supreme 
power of Laws,” writes Raleigh, 
“simply then is the Prince so 
much above the Laws, as the 
Soul and Body united is above 
a dead and senseless carkass.” 
This Tudor doctrine was, it 
need scarcely be remarked, up- 
held by the Stuarts. It was 
no part of a subject’s business 
to discover that the monarch 
when in trouble had possibly 
brought his misfortunes upon 
his own head ; it was for a good 
Royalist to serve and to obey, 
and to sacrifice his private in- 
terests to the welfare of his king 
and country. That the welfare 
of the king and of the country 
were not always identical would 
not readily have occurred to 
him. It is, perhaps, something 
of an effort todisassociate one’s 
mind from modern political 
notions sufficiently to sympa- 
thise with an ideal so contrary 
to present-day standards. We 
may smile at Jacobitism as 
a romantic folly, and _ scoff 
at the divine right of kings, 
but to our ancestors it was a 
grave and sacred reality ; and, 
with regard to the Revolution 
of 1688, we should not forget 
that there were a great many 
sane and unsentimental men 
who believed that having once 
taken an oath of allegiance it 
was obligatory to keep it. 

If the faculty of intellectual 
metamorphosis is, as some 
maintain, the first indispensable 
faculty of a critic—and if, 
without it, “he is not apt at 





understanding other minds, and 
ought, therefore, if he loves 
truth, to hold his peace” —it 
is not surprising that Claver- 
house’s reputation is still sev- 
erely handled by those who are 
not in sympathy with his poli- 
tical creed. That, for truth’s 
sake, they should: observe a 
discreet reticence, is too much 
to expect from human nature, 
and, moreover, it brings us 
round to the eternal question, 
“Whatistruth?” “Every man 
seeks the truth,” wrote Ches- 
terfield, “but God alone knows 
who finds it’; and Steven- 
son also has complained that 
he could never get any two 
people to agree as to the mean- 
ing of the word facts. If a 
man can only understand that 
of which he already has the 
beginnings in himself, it is 
probable that Claverhouse, in 
death as in life, will remain a 
sealed book to the multitude. 
What the student evolves from 
the evidence at his disposal 
must depend on himself; the 
most convincing evidence in the 
world will not influence the 
type of man who is ready to 
prove anything he likes, simply 
by excluding, as irrelevant, 
every instance that contradicts 
his theory. In the case of 
Claverhouse especially, no 
Scotsman can fail to inherit 
a bias one way or another. 
“Convictions,” says Meredith, 
“are first impressions sealed 
with later prejudices”; to re- 
tain the notions imbibed in 
childhood is easier than to in- 
vestigate history, hence the 
average modern Presbyterian’s 
opinion of Claverhouse recalls 





1 Amiel, Journal Intime. 
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the wise courtier’s statement 
that most people say things 
because others have said them, 
and then adhere to them be- 
cause they have said them 
themselves.t Although Mac- 
aulay’s rhetorical flourishes, 
thrilling fictions, and still more 
misleading - half-truths, have 
long since been exposed by 
Aytoun and Napier, they are 
so vigorous and picturesque 
that the reader almost uncon- 
sciously retains them in his 
memory, and echoes them after- 
wards, forgetful of their source: 
even Sir Herbert Maxwell 
writes of the “high-spirited 
people lashed into rebellion by 
their rulers,” and repeats the 
time-honoured phrase about the 
insurgents only claiming a right 
“to worship God in their own 
fashion.” * That their fashion 
of worship in Claverhouse’s day 
entailed practices which no 
government could possibly have 
tolerated, is entirely ignored, 
though it is nowhere more 
clearly shown than in their own 
declarations and sermons. 

It is remarkable that one of 
the most distinguished of our 
historians is obviously much 
less shocked at the slaying of 
innocent and inoffensive Cath- 
olics for supposed participation 
in Titus Oates’ imaginary 
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“Popish Plot” than at the 
execution of armed fanatics 
who had in their own proclama- 
tions announced their intention 
of killing all those who differed 
from them in theological tenets. 

There has been a surprising 
amount of sympathy expended 
on the Covenanters by those 
who have omitted to read the 
contemporary writings of the 
sect they extol, and who know 
them only through the medium 
of modern sentimentalists. A 
perusal of Wodrow, Walker, 
Kirkton, Russell, and Shiels 
will do more to destroy possible 
illusions as to the sylvan sim- 
plicity and gentle saintliness of 
the Covenanters than the most 
heated denunciations of their 
actions by Royalist writers. It 
will be seen that, though they 
constantly asserted their will- 
ingness to “seal the truth with 
their blood,” they were equally 
ready to seal it with the blood 
of other people. They pro- 
tested repeatedly that Arch- 
bishop Sharpe’s death was not a 
crime, but the “righteous judg- 
ment” of God;* and Russell, 
one of the murderers, has left 
a curiously detailed account of 
it, in which his delight at 
witnessing the Primate’s last 
agonies cannot fail to be ap- 
parent. “A Hind Let Loose” * 





1 Chesterfield to his Son. 


2 History of the House of Douglas, vol. ii. p. 267. 


3 Even in our own day this point of view finds occasional supporters. 


Mr 








Andrew Lang points out (Hist. of Scot., vol. iii. p. 339) that so lately as ‘‘ the 
year of grace 1903,” the Rev. Alexander Smellie wrote of the men who spent 
three-quarters of an hour wreaking their vengeance on the body of Archbishop 
Sharpe, ‘‘Who can deny that they knew the secret of our Lord?” Mr Lang 
very pertinently remarks that ‘against such a conception of ‘the secret of our 
Lord’ criticism is powerless.” 

* This volume, of 755 pages of small print, is now seldom read, but should be 
of interest to all modern admirers of the Covenant. The reader who has not 
sufficient patience to wade through the great mass of Covenanting writings can 
find the latest comments thereon in vol. iii. of Mr Andrew Lang’s ‘ History of 
Scotland’ (Blackwood). 
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(a work then much in vogue 
amongst “the elect’) refers to 
the assassins as “worthy gen- 
tlemen, men of courage and zeal 
for the cause of God.” 

“Tt is not Truth but Opinion 
that can travel the world with- 
out a passport”; popular fal- 
lacies die hard, and therefore 
it seems likely that in litera- 
ture there will always be two 
Claverhouses: the honourable, 
high - minded, accomplished 
Royalist, whose claim to ad- 
miration, according to one of 
his contemporaries, could be 
disputed by “no gentleman, 
soldier, scholar, or civilised 
citizen,” + and the ruthless per- 
secutor who revelled in gore, 
and lived only to torment the 
Lord’s chosen people. 

Had Claverhouse been such 
a@ monster as a certain section 
of latter-day popular writers 
still depict him, his name would 
merit the execration with which 
it has been assailed ; but if on 
the other hand we leave modern 
fiction and turn to the testi- 
mony of his contemporaries— 
whether friends or enemies— 
making due allowance for the 
point of view, we begin to 
evolve something approaching 
a consistent character, and to 
see in his enemies’ railings 
evidence of the very same 
qualities which with a differ- 
ent interpretation have been so 
enthusiastically lauded by his 
friends. 

“ A sure test of great men of 
action,” says a politician of our 
own day,” “is the absence of 
lukewarmness with regard to 
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them. They are detested or 
adored.” If greatness may be 
measured in this manner, 
Claverhouse’s Janus-faced rep- 
utation ought to stand him in 
good stead, for one may say 
without exaggeration that 
there is no man who has been 
more fervently admired by his 
own friends and followers, or 
more uncompromisingly hated 
by the people to whom his 
principles were abhorrent. He 
has been depicted as a demi- 
god and as a demon, both of 
which extremes have done much 
to obscure his character as a 
man, and it is an open question 
whether the time has yet come 
when it is possible to judge him 
impartially. From his birth to 
his death his life is such a mass 
of controversy that the casual 
reader either abandons the 
matter in despair of ever see- 
ing clearly, or hastily pro- 
nounces sentence in some con- 
ventional phrases, the outcome 
of impressions created by Scott 
or Macaulay. It is no longer 
the fashion to admit that one 
is influenced by either of these 
masters of romance, but the 
fact remains that many of the 
average man’s so-called opin- 
ions can be traced to no other 
source, 

“ Clearness,” says Sir Leslie 
Stephen, “is one of the cardinal 
virtues of style; and nobody 
ever wrote more clearly than 
Macaulay. He sacrifices much, 
it is true, in order to obtain 
it.” It says a great deal for 
Macaulay’s art that even when 
he prefaces his remarkable 





1 «Presbyterian Inquisition : as it was lately practised against the Professors 
of the College of Edinburgh. Aug. and Sept. 1690. Licensed Nov. 12, 1691. 


London.” 


2 Lord Rosebery, ‘ Napoleon, the Last Phase.’ 
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statements by phrases such as 
“it was believed” and “it is 
said,” the reader is carried 
away by the charm of his 
narrative, and seldom pauses 
to wonder who “believed” and 
who “said” things which ob- 
viously bear the stamp of im- 
probability. 

The often-quoted account of 
the death of John Brown, “a 
poor carrier of Lanarkshire,” 
who was “for his singular 
piety commonly called the 
Christian carrier,” is an excel- 
lent illustration of Macaulay’s 
manner, rhetorical yet concen- 
trated, rapid yet impressive :— 

“Many years later, when Scotland 
enjoyed rest, prosperity, and religi- 
ous freedom” [presumably at the time 
of the massacre of Glencoe], “old 
men; who remembered the evil days, 
described him as one versed in divine 
things, blameless in life, and so peace- 
able that the tyrants could find no 
offence in him except that he ab- 
sented himself from the public wor- 
ship of the Episcopalians. On the 
first of May he was cutting turf 
when he was seized by Claverhouse’s 
dragoons, rapidly examined, convicted 
of nonconformity, and sentenced to 
death. It is said that even among 
the soldiers it was not easy to find 
an executioner,” 


for the man’s wife and child 
were present, as is frequently 
the case in stories of the mar- 
tyrs, no matter where they may 
have been run to ground ; there 
is an affecting description of 
Mrs Brown, and we are assured 
that “even these wild and hard- 
hearted men, who nicknamed 
each other Beelzebub and Apoll- 
yon,” shrank from the idea of 
carrying out their cruel officer’s 
orders in her presence. 
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“The prisoner, meanwhile, raised 
above himself by the near prospect of 
eternity, prayed loud and fervently 
as one inspired, till Claverhouse, in a 
fury, shot him dead. It was reported 
by credible witnesses that the widow 
cried out in her agony, ‘ Well, sir, 
well; the day of reckoning will 
come ;’ and that the murderer replied, 
‘To man I can answer for what I 
have done; and as for God, I will 
take him into mine own hand.’ Yet 
it was rumoured that even on his 
seared conscience and adamantine 
heart the dying ejaculations of his 
victim made an impression which was 
never effaced.” ! 


But, alas for the pathos of 
this most moving tale! one 
finds on investigation that the 
“peaceable” Mr Brown — in 
whom even the wicked op- 
pressors could find no fault 
save “nonconformity ” — had 
fought at the battle of Both- 
well Bridge, and been in re- 
bellion ever since, and that he 
was not seized when quietly 
“cutting turf,” but had to be 
pursued “a great way through 
the mosses,” * having lurked in 
hiding for some time and car- 
ried on a treasonable corre- 
spondence. His convictions 
were no doubt genuine, and 
his actions may have been 
“Christian” in the fanatical 
acceptation of the word (“For 
Christ and his truths; no 
quarter to the active enemies 
of the Covenant” *), but Scot- 
land would have been torn with 
anarchy had not the Govern- 
ment put down such “Christ- 
ianity”” with a firm hand. 
Brown refused to take the 
Abjuration Oath, which con- 
tained nothing against the 
Presbyterian religion, but only 





1 Macaulay’s History of England, vol. i. 
2 Claverhouse to Queensberry, May 3, 1685. 
3 Motto on the Covenanters’ banner carried at Bothwell Bridge. 
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required the renunciation of 
the principles set forth in a 
then recent rebellious proclama- 
tion “in so far as it declares 
war against his Majesty, and as- 
serts it is lawful to kill such as 
serve his Majesty in Church or 
State, Army or Country.” This 
oath is frequently referred to by 
careless writers as though it im- 
plied a desertion of the Presby- 
terian faith, whereas none but 
the most desperate fanatics need 
have objected to abjure murder. 
The harrowing details about 
Brown’s wife, the reluctance of 
the soldiers to shoot him, the 
fury and blasphemy of Claver- 
house, and finally the impres- 
sion made upon his “seared 
conscience and adamantine 
heart” by his saintly victim’s 
piety and eloquence, are—alas 
for melodrama !— difficult to 
substantiate.' They are not, 
however, the products of Mac- 
aulay’s fancy, but are derived 
from Wodrow,? who— though 
only a child of six at the time 
of Brown’s death—represents 
himself as “well-informed” that 
Claverhouse “frequently ac- 
knowledged” the prayers of the 
Christian carrier to have made 
such an impression upon him 
“that he could never get it 
altogether worn off”; then, as 
if conscious that this sounded 
somewhat improbable, Wodrow 
adds a ludicrous qualification, 
“whenever he gave himself 
time to think of it.” 
Considering Macaulay’s poli- 
tical and personal prejudices, 
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and the way he “mauls poor 
James II,” * and all who served 
him, it would have been amaz- 
ing had he restrained his elo- 
quence. No student can be 
surprised at the brilliant invec- 
tives he lavishes on Dundee’s 
memory ; his rhetorical rage is 
glittering and effective, and the 
sincerity of his denunciations is 
unmistakable, but they can 
hardly be taken literally by 
any reader who has an analyti- 
cal mind—still less by any one 
possessed of that sense of hum- 
our without which it is difficult 
to form a true estimate of any- 
thing under the sun. A man’s 
perception of the ridiculous is 
frequently keen in proportion 
to his perception of the sub- 
lime, the tragic, and the infinite; 
Macaulay’s absence of imagin- 
ative insight, and his cheer- 
ful contempt for philosophical 
ideals, are combined with a 
corresponding lack of humour. 
This defect is well exemplified 


in the following passage, refer- - 


ring to the proceedings in the 
West of Scotland in 1685 :— 


“Those shires in which the Coven- 
anters were most numerous were 
given up to the licence of the army. 
With the army was mingled a militia, 
composed of the most violent and 
profligate of those who called them- 
selves Episcopalians. Pre-eminent 
among the bands which oppressed 
and wasted these unhappy districts 
were the dragoons commanded by 
John ‘* Graham of Claverhouse. The 
story ran that these wicked men used in 


theer revels to play at the torments of 


hell, and to call each other by the 
names of devils and damned souls.” 





1 For an able analysis of the case of John Brown, the reader should consult 
‘The New Examen,’ by John Paget, Barrister-at-law (Blackwood). 

2 See also Walker’s Biographia Presbyteriana. 

3 Sir Leslie Stephen, Hours in a Library, 3rd series. 

4 In the first edition Macaulay called him ‘‘ James Grahame.” This was 


pleasantly ridiculed by Professor Aytoun. 
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This picturesque paragraph 
to be fully appreciated must be 
read in conjunction with the 
muster-roll of the regiment in 
question. Claverhouse as col- 
onel commanded the six troops, 
which were captained by men 
such as the Earl of Drumlanrig 
(Queensberry’s eldest son), Lord 
Ross (whose father had com- 
manded the troops at Glasgow 
at the time of the battle of 
Drumelog), the Earl of Airlie, 
who in his youth had greatly 
distinguished himself in Mon- 
trose’s wars, and Colin Lindsay, 
third Earl of Balcarres, who was 
“passionately loved” by his 
friends for his genial manners, 
his grace, culture, and amiabil- 
ity, and his freedom from all 
economic instincts. Claver- 
house himself, in addition to 
being colonel, was captain of 
the first troop, with Bruce of 
Earlshall as his “Captain-Lieu- 
tenant,” David Grahame as 
cornet, and his nephew, Robert 
Grahame of Morphie, as aide-de- 
camp. Lord William Douglas 
was in command of the sixth 
troop. The Dragoons (famous 
at a later date as the Scots 
Greys) also served under Claver- 
house, and were captained by 
Lord Livingston. 

Without presupposing any 
remarkably exalted virtues in 
the Scottish nobility at this 
period, the most cautious critic, 
on learning the names of the 
men by whom Claverhouse’s 
soldiers were officered, will—if 
he knows anything of their 
individual characters — acquit 
them of the charge of practising 
or encouraging burlesque de- 
monology. Moreover, if they 
or their colonel had committed 
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even a tenth of the follies 
and crimes now attributed to 
them by fanciful analysts, 
they would—strange as it 
may seem—nhave run _ the 
risk of being rapidly super- 
seded for incapacity and illegal 
oppression. 

The pastime of feigning to be 
in hell is, as Professor Aytoun 
remarks, fortunately not a com- 
mon one, and was not recom- 
mended in the ‘ Book of Sports,’ 
which gave such offence to the 
Puritans. The idea of the Royal 
Regiment of Scots indulging in 
so extraordinary a relaxation 
would have been amusing if in- 
tended for a joke, but—followed 
as it is by a thrilling sentence 
descriptive of Claverhouse’s in- 
famous character—it is evi- 
dently in grim earnest. It 
appears to be founded on a 
misreading of Wodrow,—that 
industrious but credulous chro- 
nicler, who intersperses his his- 
tory with marvellous stories of 
ghosts and miracles, of a horse 
which could cure the king’s 
evil, and of “the meikle black 
devil” who used to converse 
secretly with Archbishop 
Sharpe in the small hours of 
the morning. 

The passage in Wodrow’s 
‘History,’ however, refers to 
the militia under the celebrated 
Grierson of Lag, and does not 
mention Claverhouse in con- 
nection with these highly orig- 
inal revels :— 

“ Dreadful were the acts of wicked- 
ness done by the soldiers at this time, 
and Lag was as deep as any. They 
used to take to themselves in their 
Cabals the names of devils, and per- 
sons they supposed to be in hell, and 


with whips to lash one another as 
a jest upon hell. But I shall draw 

































a veil over many of their dreadful 
impieties I meet with in papers writ- 
ten at that time.” ! 

The manifest absurdity of 
all this renders it compara- 
tively harmless. Scott is far 
more dangerous, for his pic- 
tures have an air of probabil- 
ity; yet one imagines that 
he would have been glad 
to know how Claverhouse’s 
character was destined to be 
cleared, and one wishes it might 
have happened in his time. 
His own feelings, alluded to 
by Lockhart, shown in his 
correspondence,” and expressed 
in the spirited ballad too well 
known to quote, are not diffi- 
cult to discover in his novels. 
Though public prejudice may 
have coerced him into making 
Claverhouse “stern and re- 
lentless,” he still depicted him 
as—if I may be permitted the 
much-abused word—a gentle- 
man, composed, reticent, court- 
eous, and free from all trace 
of small-mindedness or mean- 
ness. It will be remembered 
that in Wandering Willie’s 
Tale? when Steenie Steenson 
goes down to hell to get a 
receipt from his former master, 
he finds among the lost souls 
not only “the fierce Middleton, 
and the dissolute Rothes, and 
the crafty Lauderdale, and 
Dalyell with his bald head 
.and a beard to his girdle,” 
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but also Claverhouse, — and 
that even in hell Scott’s 
Claverhouse stands out dis- 
tinctly from other men. There 
he is, “as beautiful as when 
he lived, with his long dark 
curled locks streaming down 
over his laced buff-coat. . . . 
He sat apart from them all, 
and looked at them with a 
melancholy, haughty counten- 
ance—while the rest hallooed, 
and sang, and laughed.” 

Popular opinion would have 
condemned Scott had he not 
included the great “persecutor” 
in this infernal society ; yet he 
obviously had not the heart to 
make him as brutal and in- 
sensate as the other revellers. 
One feels as one reads that 
hell itself cannot vulgarise 
Claverhouse, nor shake his self- 
command. 

Nevertheless, it is Scott who, 
despite his vivid imagination, 
his kindly humour, and his 
leaning towards lost causes, has 
the most to answer for with 
regard to the still prevalent 
fallacies concerning Claver- 
house. This is the more sur- 
prising, inasmuch as he himself 
complained “that no _ char- 
acter had been so foully 
traduced.” 4 


“The gentleness and urbanity of 
that officer’s general manners,” he 
says, “the high and chivalrous senti- 
ments of military devotion which 





1 History of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland. By the Rev. Robert 


Wodrow. 1721. 


2 «T admit he [Dundee] was ‘ant soit peu sauvage ; but he was a noble savage ; 
and the beastly Covenanters, against whom he acted, hardly had any claim to 
be called men, unless what was founded on their walking upon their hind feet. 
You can hardly conceive the perfidy, cruelty, and stupidity of these people, 
according to the accounts they have themselves preserved. But I admit I had 
many cavalier prejudices instilled into me, as my ancestor was a Killiecrankie 
man.”—Scott to Southey, quoted by Lockhart, Life of Scott, vol. ii. p. 135. 


3 Redgauntlet. 





* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, vol. iv. p. 38. 
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he occasionally expressed, his deep 
and accurate insight into the human 
bosom, demanded at once the appro- 
bation and the wonder of those who 
conversed with him; while, on the 
other hand, his cold indifference to 
military violence and cruelty seemed 
altogether inconsistent with the social, 
and even admirable, qualities which 
he displayed.” ! 


One cannot but regret that 
the author of ‘ Waverley’ never 
thought of investigating the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s muni- 
ments, and that it therefore 
was not his fate to discover the 
letters that would have done 
away with the seeming in- 
consistencies in his _hero’s 
character. 

That Claverhouse, though a 
strict disciplinarian, was too 
level-headed and reasonable to 
practise indiscriminate tyranny 
and wanton cruelty has now 
been proved beyond a doubt. 
The modern tenderness for life 
was quite unknown in his day, 
and it would be unreasonable 
to claim for him exaggerated 
philanthropy or sentimentality ; 
but all existing evidence of a 
reliable nature points to his 
having been rather more 
humane than the majority of 
his contemporaries. [For in- 
stance, when he was Constable 
of Dundee, he found in the 
Tolbooth a number of prisoners 
condemned to death for theft 
and other petty offences: instead 
of hanging them, he interceded 
for them so successfully that 
the Lords of the Privy Council 
empowered him to fit the 
punishment to the crime and 
change the sentence to whip- 
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ping or banishment,” according 
to his discretion and the nature 
of the offence. It was, more- 
over, his custom even in 
political offences to punish the 
ringleaders and pardon the 
multitude. Had Scott known 
this he would doubtless have 
eliminated his allusions to 
Claverhouse’s “disregard of 
individual rights,’ and would 
not have represented him as 
reserving exclusively for men 
of his own class such few 
decent human feelings as he 
allows him to have possessed. 

It is a strange irony of fate 
that, of all King James’s ser- 
vants, the man whose sense of 
justice was least clouded by 
his personal prejudices should 
have been singled out to bear 
the obloquy of posterity. Those 
of his detractors who read his 
letters will have their precon- 
ceived notion of his outrageous 
cruelty somewhat shaken by 
sentences like these :— 

“Tt is unjust to desire of 
others what we would not do 
ourselves ;” ‘Great clemency 
has, and ought to be, shown 
to people that are sincerely 
resolved to be reclaimed;” “I 
am as sorry to see a man die, 
even a Whig, as any of them- 
selves, but when one dies justly 
for his own faults, and may 
save a hundred to fall in the 
like, I have no scruple.” 

It may be remembered that 
in ‘Old Mortality’ Henry Mor- 
ton compares and contrasts 
him with Balfour of Burley. 
“You are right,” says Claver- 
house in reply, “you are very 





1 Old Mortality, chap. xv. vol. ii. (Temple Waverley). 
2 Register of the Privy Council, Edinburgh, Sept. 10, 1684 (quoted by Napier, 


vol, ii. p. 410). 
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right—we are both fanatics ; 
but there is some distinction 
between the fanaticism of hon- 
our and that of dark and sullen 
superstition.” 

This merits comment, in so 
far as some of Claverhouse’s 
irrational detractors, and al- 
most equally irrational apolo- 
gists, have seized upon it and 
echoed it until it seems their 
own. “The fanaticism of hon- 
our” is an easy phrase to re- 
member, and sounds well to 
quote; but to no man of warm 
enthusiasms and strong prin- 
ciples has it been less applicable 
than to Claverhouse. A man 
of the world, an energetic and 
ambitious soldier, a successful 
courtier, with no ascetic in- 
difference to the honours and 
glories obtainable by a skilled 
actor in the great Human 
Comedy, he sacrificed his for- 
tune and his life to his prin- 
ciples of loyalty. Yet this 
loyalty, which was the guiding 
principle of his life, cannot 
reasonably be termed fanati- 
cism. It was no foolish in- 
fatuation, but rather a great 
devotion to the ideal of king- 
ship; and we must see from 
his letters that, having a mind 
too well balanced to admit of 
fanaticism, he was indeed re- 
markable for an essential san- 
ity which never forsook him 
even in his moments of deepest 
feeling or most intense enthus- 
iasm. 

To pause to refute accusa- 
tions contained in a Waverley 
novel may seem superfluous to 
all who know how much the 
author’s genius was in the habit 
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of breaking through the re- 
straints of historic accuracy ; 
but as most of us have read 
Scott at an impressionable age, 
and as our minds are oftener 
influenced unconsciously by 
“truant reading” than con- 
sciously by our studies, an 
examination of some of the 
romanticist’s most remarkable 
misrepresentations cannot be 
without interest. 

By way of illustrating the 
difference between fact and 
fiction, it may not be amiss 
to recall to memory the trial 
of Henry Morton by Claver- 
house for harbouring Balfour 
of Burley after the murder of 
Archbishop Sharpe, at which 
time, in reality, Claverhouse 
had no power either to execute 
or pardon. On hearing that 
her lover’s cause is to be de- 
cided by Colonel Grahame,’ 
Edith says, “ Merciful heaven! 
you are lost ere you are tried ;” 
and though Morton strives to 
reassure her by telling her that 
Claverhouse, “though stern 
and relentless, is by all ac- 
counts brave, fair, and honour- 
able,” Edith adheres to her 
opinion :— 


“You are lost,” she sighs, “ you are 
lost, if you are to plead your cause 
with Claverhouse. Root and branch 
work is the mildest of his expres- 
sions. The unhappy primate was his 
intimate friend and early patron. 
‘No excuse, no subterfuge,’ said his 
letter, ‘shall save either those con- 
nected with the deed, or such as have 

iven them countenance and shelter, 
st the ample and bitter penalty of 
the law, until I have taken as many 
lives in vengeance of this atrocious 
murder as the old man had grey hairs 
upon his venerable head.” 





1 Scott anticipated Claverhouse’s promotion to the rank of colonel, which did 
not take place till three and a half years later than the date of which he writes. 
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It is worthy of mention that 
this heated letter is purely 
imaginary, though a casual 
reader might suppose other- 
wise: the somewhat pompous 
and involved phraseology bears 
no resemblance to Claver- 
house’s terse and vigorous style 
of writing, which, though now 
and then spiced with temper, 
is always dignified and self- 
restrained. 

The trial (which, contrary to 
all probability, takes place in 
the presence of Edith, her 
grandmother Lady Margaret, 
and Jenny the waiting-maid) 
seems extraordinary to any one 
who comes fresh from the study 
of seventeenth-century Scottish 
history in general and Claver- 
house in particular. 

The excellent but unattrac- 
tive Henry Morton objects to 
being detained “without legal 
warrant,” and says somewhat 
- priggishly that if Claverhouse 
were a civil officer he would 
submit to him more willingly, 
but that in the circumstances 
he must protest against the 
charter of his country being 
forfeited in his person; and, 
finally, he remarks that there 
are yet Scotsmen who dare 
assert the liberties of Scot- 
land. 

Claverhouse, after hearing 
him with surprising patience, 
terminates the interview some- 
what suddenly by bidding him 
make his peace with Heaven 
“in five minutes’ space,” and 
ordering Bothwell to lead him 
down to the courtyard and 
draw up a firing party, that 
he may be shot without further 
loss of time. 

Lady Margaret and _ the 
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Major are, very naturally, 
surprised and horrified, and 
they both protest at some 
length. Claverhouse listens 
politely, but immovably, and 
waves aside their objections 
by assuring them that he 
“must do his duty to Church 
and State.” 

At this juncture Edith shows 
signs of fainting, in the ap- 
proved manner of fashionable 
heroines of that day, where- 
upon Lord Evandale steps 
forward and pleads with his 
commanding officer for the 
prisoner’s life. “In that affair 
of the Privy Council,” he says, 
‘vou considered yourself as laid 
under some obligation to us... . 
I will hold the debt cancelled 
if you will spare this young 
man’s life.” 

Claverhouse declares the said 
young man’s abilities to be 
such that to grant his life 
might endanger the king’s 
cause: “I know mankind, 
Evandale ; were he an insignifi- 
cant, fanatical, country booby, 
do you think I would have 
refused such a trifle as his life 
to Lady Margaret Bellenden 
and this family?” However, 
as he “never evades a promise 
or refuses to return an obliga- 
tion,” Colonel Grahame cannot 
but accede to Evandale’s re- 
quest. 

Then comes a natural touch. 
Lady Margaret’s vanity is 
wounded by his having granted 
to another what he has denied 
to her; but his way of consol- 
ing her takes us back into the 
region of absurdity, for he 
promises to bring “a drove of 
two hundred Whigs” with him 
when he returns to Tillietud- 























lem, and “pardon fifty head of 
them” for her sake. The ab- 
surdity, it is to be feared, was 
unconscious on Scott’s part; 
but nowadays so much more 
is known about Claverhouse 
that even the most careless 
writer would hesitate to repre- 
sent him as casually promising 
to pardon rebels wholesale 
simply to please a woman, 
or granting a man’s life as a 
personal favour to some one 
who chanced to have put him 
under a private obligation. 
The improbability of condemn- 
ing Henry Morton to death 
without any trial save what 
took place in the presence of 
the ladies of Tillietudlem is 
tolerably apparent; but in 
Scott’s time the popular mind 
was so habituated to stories 
of pious shepherds butchered 
for reading the Bible, and shot 
merely to afford pistol practice 
to the king’s soldiers, that the 
position passed unquestioned. 

Every man more or less 
carried his life in his hand 
in Claverhouse’s day, and no 
man more surely than Claver- 
house himself: there is no 
reason to suppose that he had 
twentieth-century notions as to 
the sacredness of human life, 
but neither is there anything 
to show that because “careless 
of facing death himself” he 
was therefore “ruthless in in- 
flicting it upon others.” 

The youthful mind, turning 
from ‘Old Mortality’ to ‘Lays 
of the Scottish Cavaliers,’ ex- 
periences a shock of surprise at 
the tone in which Professor 
Aytoun writes of Dundee :— 
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** Last of Scots, and last of freemen— 
Last of all that dauntless race, 
Who would rather die unsullied 
Than outlive the land’s disgrace. 
O thou lion-hearted warrior, 
Reck not of the after-time ! 
Honour may be termed dishonour, 
Loyalty be called a crime.” 


This unqualified eulogy may 
not be put aside as a modern 
ballad - writer’s hyperbole, for 
the epitaph composed by 
Claverhouse’s learned contem- 
porary, Dr Archibald Pitcairn, 
breathes a still more ardent 
admiration :— 
‘*Ultime Scotorum, potuit quo sospite 
solo 
Libertas patric salva fuisse tuz : 
Te moriente, novos accepit Scotia cives, 
Accepitque novos, te moriente, Deos. 
Illa tibi superesse negat: tu non potes 
illi : 
Ergo Caledoniz nomen inane vale : 
Tuque vale, gentis prisce fortissime 
Ductor, 
Optime Scotorum atque ultimo—Grame 
vale !” 
Dryden’s well-known trans- 
lation merits quotation, repre- 
senting as it does a seventeenth- 
century scholar’s and poet’s 
view of “that vile tool of pre- 
lacy, John Grahame of Claver- 
house,” ! whose name, accord- 
ing to Macaulay, is destined 
to be for ever mentioned by his 
compatriots with “a peculiar 
energy of hatred” :— 


‘Oh last and best of Scots! who didst 
maintain 
Thy country’s freedom from a foreign 


reign, 

New people fill the land now thou art 
gone, 

New gods the temples, and new kings 
the throne. 

Scotland and thou didst in each other 
live, 

Nor wouldst thou her, nor could she 
thee, survive : 





1 Annals of the Persecution. 
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Farewell, who dying didst support the 
State, 

And could not fall but with thy 
country’s fate.” 


Pitcairn was by no means 
alone among Caledonian 
scholars in his admiration of 
Claverhouse, for Dr Monro of 
Edinburgh University and 
James Philip of Almerieclose 
have left warm testimonies in 
his favour. Canon Murdoch 
points out that the very labour 
of composing such an epic as 
the ‘Grameid,’ “in praise of 
Claverhouse, by a contemporary 
and a neighbour, is a set-off 
against the volumes of abuse 
with which a later generation 
assailed the memory of that 
gallant Graham.” Philip of 
Almerieclose (who acted as the 
standard-bearer throughout the 
Highland campaign) saw in 
his hero 


“‘a general brave and wise, patient 
and dashing; a cavalier chivalrous, 
loyal, and generous, the centre of a 
circle of gy youths, the mover of the 


Highland heart, feared yet loved by 
the Scotch dragoon. . . . Assuredly 
it would be difficult to believe 


that the portrait by Wodrow and 
Macaulay, and that by Philip, had 
the same subject. The ‘Grameid’ is 
entitled to an important place among 
contemporary witnesses to the char- 
acter of Dundee, and must contribute 
materially in rescuing that character 
from the region of darkness to which 
polemical prejudice has doomed it in 
Scotland.” ? 


One of the last letters that 
Dundee received from his king 
contained the following testi- 
mony and promise :— 

“The good and acceptable 
services you have done to us 
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at this time do confirm in us 
the good opinion we always 
had of your worth and loyalty ; 
for which we at present return 
you our most hearty and royal 
thanks, and shall, by the assist- 
ance of God, hereafter make 
you and your family an in- 
stance of our royal bounty and 
favour to such as serve well.” ” 
Within three weeks of the 
date of this letter, Dundee was 
beyond the reach of any earthly 
reward. His infant son sur- 
vived him only a few months; 
and his brother David, dying 
childless some years later in 
poverty and exile, was the last 
Grahame of Claverhouse. 

“Fame,” wrote Sir George 
Mackenzie, “is a revenue pay- 
able only to our ghosts”; and 
nothing is more open to dis- 
cussion than the seemingly 
erratic payment of that rev- 
enue. It appears as though 
the reputation of a great man 
is determined less by his actual 
conduct when alive than by 
the interpretation put upon it 
in after-times. Considering the 
fallibility of all human judg- 
ment, it is a somewhat melan- 
choly reflection that a hero’s 
name must be at the mercy 
of a posterity which is probably 
ignorant of, if not antipathetic 
to, the ideals by which he was 
actuated. 

One may lament that while 
brilliancy in a historical writer 
is often accompanied by a self- 
confidence which dispenses with 
laborious research and careful 
deliberation, the products of 
the painstaking and accurate 





1 Canon Murdoch's Preface to the ‘ Grimeid.’ 


2 King James II. to Dundee ; Dublin, 7th July 1689. 

















scholar are frequently lacking 
in that charm and vitality 
which carry conviction. The 
truth awkwardly told stands a 
very poor chance:of impressing 
the popular mind in compari- 
son with a picturesque fiction. 

There is, moreover, a type of 
historian or critic who, as Sir 
Leslie Stephen says, “leaves 
out of account nothing but the 
essential,” and, incapable of 
understanding “heroic faith 
and overpowering enthusiasm,” 
passes judgment on the greatest 
conflicts of feeling and opinion, 
as though weighing the liabili- 
ties of opposing parties in a 
lawsuit. “Few even among 
modern writers are capable 
of doing justice to both sides 
without first making both 
sides colourless.” 

The perfect historian should 
be able to temporarily sym- 
pathise even with feelings and 
principles foreign to his own 
nature and convictions, thus 
entering into the minds of his 
characters instead of treating 
them as puppets or judging 
them by himself and his own 
inclinations. In fiction, many 
an author fails because, though 
taking some pains with his 
hero, he stands aloof from his 
villain, and thus produces a 
monstrosity rather than a 
human being: in history it is 
no less necessary for the writer 
to put himself in touch with 
the motives and enthusiasms 
of all the chief actors in the 
drama, and strive to see with 
their eyes, before he detaches 
himself to pass judgment in 
accordance with his own 
superior modern  enlighten- 
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ment. Whether it is possible 
for any one to so far get rid 
of himself as to form a true 
notion of the motives of others 
may well be doubted; “any- 
thing but history,” said Sir 
Robert Walpole, “for that 
must be false.” Although 
historic research and criticism 
have made. great strides since 
Walpole’s time, still a poverty 
of sympathetic insight and 
a melancholy yet laughable 
limitation of humorous per- 
ception are often responsible 
for the gravest errors no less 
in literature and history than 
in life itself. 

The impartial historian is he 
who best succeeds in hiding his 
partialities. No man—though 
he approach a vexed question 
with never so open a mind— 
can emerge from the investiga- 
tion of a controversy without 
some leaning to one side or the 
other. It may be that he will 
find his historic sympathies in 
opposition to his personal pre- 
judices, in which case—if he be 
honest—he will speak up for 
whatsoever seems to him the 
truest, no matter on which 
side he may find it. But 
literary honesty is lamentably 
rare, and an author would 
often rather display his own 
wit than lose himself in his 
subject. 

Yet there are some few 
optimists who believe that 
slowly but surely the true 
will be separated from the 
false ; that Justice though long- 
delayed will come at last; and 
that, weighed in the scales of 
Time, Truth must triumph. 

MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 
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RICHARD HARTLEY, PROSPECTOR. 


BY DOUGLAS BLACKBURN. 


CHAPTER VI.—IN BOERDOM (continued). 


Mrs DE VILLIERS was an 
ideal Boer’s wife, and carried 
out to the full that domineering 
mastership which the Boer 
husband accepts with lazy 
complacency. The ascendancy 
of the vrouw has never been 
understood or appreciated out- 
side Afrikanderdom. By her, 
St Paul’s injunction to wives, 
to submit themselves to their 
husbands in all things, is taken 
in obverse, like many New 
Testament precepts; and so 
long as women like Mrs Villiers 
remain, such interpretation will 
never suffer from heresy. The 
wives of Boerdom have made 
its history, from the Exodus 
known as the Great Trek of 
1834 to Majuba and Colenso. 
Nor has the control been alto- 
gether undeserved, for in the 
majority of Boer households the 
female intellect is the more 
virile and initiative. Mrs de 
Villiers was the best possible 
wife for indolent backboneless 
Piet, and there were few Boer 
mothers who would not have 
justified her harshness to the 
children of the first wife on the 
grounds of duty to her own, 
since their claims, unless kept 
constantly in the forefront, 
would have been overlooked by 
Piet in weak preference for 
those of Clarie’s sisters and 
brothers. So Mrs de Villiers 
fought for justice and equality 
by outraging the elementary 





principles of both, and some- 
times earnestly prayed for 
strength and sustenance in her 
daily conflict against the at- 
tempts of Clarie to divide the 
household, by educating her 
own kin, and giving them 
notions of superiority over the 
little van Rooyens. By way 
of preventing the contamina- 
tion of her own brood, she had 
strictly forbidden them to share 
the instruction given by the 
arch mischief- maker, but re- 
served the right to make it an 
indictment against Clarie that 
she wilfully neglected her step- 
sisters, and rejoiced in their 
exclusion from her offices. 
The evening meal was soon 
after announced, and Wilmot 
had his first experience of the 
most trying ordeal a well-bred 
Englishman has to undergo 
when accepting Boer hospit- 
ality. He was not surprised 
to find that every member of 
the family, down to the infant 
toddler, had a place at the 
table, and having been pre- 
pared for the long - winded 
grace before meat, bore it with- 
out wincing, deriving genuine 
amusement from watching the 
youngsters preparing for attack 
on the material. They covered 
their faces with one hand de- 
voutly, and peered through the 
open fingers at the morsel 
selected. As the long-waited- 
for “Amen” was grunted by 
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pa Piet, every fork flashed like 
a bayonet charge at the nearest 
dish, and a struggling contest 
at meat-sticking was conducted 
amid the exulting shouts of the 
victors and the whining com- 
plaints of the vanquished. 

The feeding of a Boer family 
is not a spectacle to linger over 
or describe too accurately, and 
Wilmot saw as much to disgust 
as amuse him. Hartley, on 
the other hand, did not fail to 
perceive how much the influ- 
ence of Clarie had toned down 
the young savages, by dint of 
gentle perseverance. 

Hendrika monopolised Wil- 
mot. He was the type of man 
that would appeal to this self- 
centred innocent. She talked 
town, and suppressed the bu- 
colic in her nature so success- 
fully that, but for the damning 
evidence supplied by the rest of 
the family, Wilmot would have 
been as completely deceived as 
many a week-end invader of 
Boerdom, and have gone back 
to enthuse over the civilisation 
of the veld, and to denounce 
the extravagant exaggeration 
of the writers who declare 
they have seen the daughters 
of a Boer plutocrat going bare- 
footed. Even Mrs de Villiers 
surrendered to the charm of the 
young Englishman, and kept 
him half an hour in the kitchen 
after supper, while she told him 
the history of her first husband, 
and detailed her own prowess 
as the concocter of four different 
medicines that could be taken 
with equal safety and advan- 
tage by man and beast. 

When the youngsters had 
been packed four in a bed in 
two rooms that had to accom- 
VOL. CLXXVII.—NO. MLXXIII. 
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modate fourteen, and the hand- 
some floor -lamp—a_ present 
from Smeer to Clarie — had 
been lighted in the sitting- 
room, the adults and some of 
the bigger girls forgathered 
there. Hendrika showed off 
the fruits of her two years’ in- 
struction on the twangy piano 
that had cost as much as an 
instrument of the highest class. 
Clarie talked with Hartley 
while she mended socks, and 
old Piet dozed in his chair, 
awaking now and then to re- 
light his pipe or ask some 
question as to whether some 
item of the day’s farm - work 
had been performed, a question 
that set the members of the 
circle disclaiming responsibility 
for the delivery of the original 
order, which - was _ traced 
through a long line of emis- 
saries till it arrived at the last 
who had forgotten to see it 
acted upon. The passing on of 
orders appeared to form the 
principal work of the day. As 
with the hydraulicram pump 
that supplied the water to the 
house, only about one-seventh 
of the original stream reached 
its objective point, in conse- 
quence of the length and 
friction of the conducting 


pipe. 

This sitting in the parlour of 
an evening was an innovation 
introduced by Clarie, and only 
tolerated by Mrs de Villiers 
because Hendrika approved. 
But she never ceased to 
grumble at the abandonment 
of the good old Boer custom of 
going to bed soon after sun- 
down and the evening meal. 
As to Piet, his views on the 
matter did not count. Formal 
2c 
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retirement to bed was not es- 
sential to sleep on his part. 

He was awakened about 
eight o’clock to conduct the 
Bible reading and prayer which 
prefaced final closing of the 
day’s exertions, and that he 
made a comparatively prompt 
business of, for he knew by 
heart the few chapters he al- 
ways drew upon, and having 
but one prayer, got it off with 
the celerity that comes of prac- 
tice, although of the orthodox 
length in the matter of phrase- 
ology. 

This inability of her man 
to evolve an extemporaneous 
prayer was a standing griev- 
ance with Mrs de Villiers, who 
was a believer in the utility of 
the final invocation as a me- 
dium for expressing in open 
court that serious disapproval 
of the sins of members of the 
family which called for some- 
thing more than maternal and 
secular reproof. The process 
was known as “laying it be- 
fore the dear Lord,” and 
Clarie’s laches alone would 
have kept Piet retained as 
perpetual counsel for the prose- 
cution had he possessed greater 


powers of advocacy. His ob- 
stinate refusal to introduce 
extraneous matter into his 


stereotyped prayer was the 
more irritating to Mrs de Vil- 
liers, for the reason that her 
husband had been compelled to 
confess that good results had 
followed the few instances in 
which he had sought the di- 
rect intervention of Providence. 
There was one case that had 
passed into local history. His 
mind had once been exercised 
as to the policy of buying a 
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span of oxen on offer by a 
neighbour. He was disposed 
to make it a bargain, but Mrs 
de Villiers dissented, and sug- 
gested the arbitrament of a 
prayer for guidance and a sign. 
The sign came in the shape of 
a heavy rainstorm that flooded 
the river and kept the span on 
the other side for several days, 
during which lung sickness 
made its appearance among 
them, and Piet was saved a 
bad bargain and the probable 
loss of half his own herds. The 
late Johannes van Rooyen had 
been famous throughout his 
district for his creative and 
staying power on his knees, 
and his relict often recounted 
the story of his outpraying 
six champions of the Dopper 
Church at one Nachtmaal, 
thereby causing a breach in a 
thirty years’ friendship with 
the beaten competitors. 

The visitors were given the 
best hkedroom, thanks to the 
good impression Wilmot had 
made upon Miss Hendrika and 
her mother. It is true, they 
would have had to share the 
same bed had not Hartley, 
with characteristic unselfish- 
ness and a tact for which few 
strangers would have given him 
credit, elected to sleep on the 
floor, alleging as his reason his 
long unfamiliarity with soft 
couches. Wilmot luxuriated 
in the big bed, a handsome 
modern affair of brass and 
steel, and the latest thing in 
springs. It had been the 
show-piece in the window of a 
leading Pretorian furniture 
shop for an entire season. 
Wilmot had a woman’s eye for 
detail, the result, probably, of 
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the training inseparable from 
a life’s association as the only 
boy in a large family, and, 
before composing himself for 
sleep, he made a tour of 
inspection round the first 
genuine Boer’s bedroom he 
had seen. 

The incongruous intermix- 
ture of coarseness and refine- 
ment, for which Hartley had 
prepared him, was amply 
manifest. The room was 
floored with dagga — anthill 
earth brought to a high stage 
of hardness and mahogany-like 
polish by frequent dressings 
of bullock’s blood and kraal 
manure. The walls were of 
varnished match-boarding and 
the ceiling of canvas, that 
sagged low in the centre. 
The windows, like all such in 
Boer houses, were little more 
than hermetically sealed glass- 
protected apertures in the 
thick wall, though a woman’s 
hand was apparent in the neat 
curtains of art muslin. It was 
also doubtless responsible for 
the clever manner in which 
the inevitable packing-case had 
been transformed into a showy 
cretonne- and muslin - draped 
dressing-table. Next to this 
stood a washstand that would 
have been more in place in the 
apartment of a duchess. It 
was the best that money could 
buy, and, like the bed, the out- 
come of one of the occasional 
outbursts of extravagance into 
which old Piet would be 
tempted when visiting Krugers- 
dorp or Pretoria. The slop- 
pail that belonged to the or- 
nate washstand had been com- 
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mandeered for use in the dairy, 
and its place filled by a huge 
rusty Kafir cooking-pot, that 
had to be propped on one side 
with a brick. Then came a 
primitive gun-rack, constructed 
out of the omnipresent pack- 
ing-case, left in all its native 
roughness, and by its side a 
beautiful Chippendale rosewood 
escritoire. The wardrobe was 
a row of hooks and nails 
draped with a curtain of 
cretonne. The walls were not 
without adornment in keeping 
with the general scheme of the 
room. An original sea - piece 
by Birket Foster was flanked 
by a gaudy lithographic ad- 
vertisement of an enterprising 
cigarette manufacturer, while 
the framed certificates of pro- 
ficiency earned by Clarie and 
Hendrika at their respective 
schools gave an academic tone 
to the gallery. 

Wilmot had already been 
shown the bedroom of Miss 
Hendrika, the only member of 
the family who enjoyed the 
luxury of a separate apartment, 
and that exquisite young exotic 
had personally superintended 
the exhibition of her copious 
and variegated wardrobe, her 
travelling-trunk, her bottles of 
perfume, and the numerous 
articles of luxury which were 
sign and token of her position 
as the only person of taste in 
the family,— the favourite 
child of a mother who played 
her off against Clarie and the 
first family, and of a step-father 
who humoured her as the most 
effective method of conciliating 
his wife. 


i 
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CHAPTER VII.—A 


There is an erroneous im- 
pression that the Boer emulates 
nature by going to bed with 
the sun and fowls and rising 
with it and them. On many 
remote farms this assumption 
would be correct ; but the habit 
of undressing for sleep is grow- 
ing, despite its vigorous con- 
demnation by the older school 
as not only dangerous but in- 
decent. As dressing again 
means exertion, disrobing, like 
most physical efforts in Afrik- 
anderdom, is postponed as long 
as possible. This was one of 
the surprises that impressed 
Wilmot, and gradually led him 
to off-load much of his cargo of 
errors regarding the modern 
Boer. It is true, the younger 
children and Kafir servants at 
Rietspruit were up and about 
soon after sunrise; but it was 
well on to town time for 
breakfast before the heads of 
the family put in an appear- 
ance. 

Clarie was the last to arrive, 
a circumstance which Hartley 
did not associate with indolence, 
but with the presence of the 
detested Johannes Smeer, who 
had made up for an entire day's 
absence by riding over very 
early. Hartley knew this un- 
prepossessing Boer, whose farm 
was adjacent to Rietspruit. 
He was a rugged, undersized 
man of about fifty, with shaggy 
head and beard, deep-set eyes, 
close together and beady, and 
a shrill voice that much amused 
the Kafirs, who after their dis- 
criminating fashion had labelled 
him with a wonderfully descrip- 
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BOER COURTSHIP. 


tive native name more apposite 
than nice. 

‘What did he call me?” was 
a query frequently on his lips 
when he had reason to believe 
that he was being discussed by 
the servants. The remorseless 
frankness of the children gener- 
ally satisfied him that his sus- 
Ppicions were well-based, and 
the old man’s sjambok and the 
native would renew old ac- 
quaintanceship. 

As Clarie passed him on the 
way to her chair, Smeer caught 
her arm and pinched it play- 
fully, making a coarse joke on 
her tardy entry, which set the 
young van Rooyens in a titter 
and made Hartley feel wicked. 
Her aversion was apparent, but 
not too glaringly expressed. 
She was careful not to irritate 
her Caliban by flouting him, or 
being more than reasonably 
civil to the other guests; but 
it required no student of physi- 
ognomy to see how much she 
loathed the present and pros- 
pective attentions of the man. 

The conversation at table 
and the coarse but genially 
meant sallies of Smeer were in 
the Taal, of which Wilmot, 
fortunately, knew no _ word. 
Clarie would have felt less un- 
comfortable and humiliated had 
she not known that Hartley 
understood all. Her emollient 
disposition prompted her to 
give Smeer the answer that 
turneth away wrath, but pain- 
ful experience had shown her 
that such complaisance would 
be taken as a licence for further 
excesses; so she was perforce 
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silent, thereby supplying her 
step-mother with excuse for 
railing at her for being qwaait 
and qwaart (particular and bad- 
tempered). 

One of the young van 
Rooyens felt encouraged to lay 
a charge of overnight tyranny 
against Clarie, which was cor- 
roborated by Hendrika, and a 
family jar was only brought to 
an end by pa Piet thumping 
the table, threatening a phy- 
sical intervention he dared not 
enforce, and commanding silence 
for the final grace. That over, 
the discordant elements dis- 
persed into the back regions, 
Clarie gathered her pupils for 
the morning lessons, and Hart- 
ley and Piet sat down to smoke 
and discuss the affair of the 
waggon. Smeer hovered near 
the door of the schoolroom for 
a time, then, finding himself 
repulsed, joined Hendrika in 
her quest for the cow and calf 
she wished to exhibit to Wilmot 
as the nucleus of her marriage 
portion. 

Boerlike, Piet had refrained 
from giving Hartley an answer 
to his proposal until he had 
discussed it with his wife, a 
business that had broken into 
a couple of hours of the night’s 
rest, and been adjourned for 
reconsideration when the early 
coffee should be brought to 
their bedside. Mrs de Villiers’ 
decision was in favour of lend- 
ing a spare waggon and an 
inferior span of oxen, to be 
selected by herself, the terms 
to be £30 in advance, and two 
sovereigns a-day for the dura- 
tion of the trip over the first 
fourteen days, with stringent 
conditions as to compensation 
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for loss, damage, and deprecia- 
tion. Further, and finally, use 
of the waggon was to be given 
only when it suited the con- 
venience of the farm-work. 

Piet presented this ultimat- 
um, being careful to let Hartley 
understand that the terms were 
not his, but Mrs de Villiers’. 
Hartley formally protested 
against certain of the pro- 
visions, but did not press his 
objections. He knew that the 
firm of Piet & Co. were uncon- 
scious imitators of the famous 
legal partnership of Spenlow & 
Jorkins; and that while Piet 
was always prepared to con- 
cede points, Mrs Piet was 
adamant. He therefore in- 
timated his acceptance of the 
hard conditions, and settled 
himself to smoke and listen, 
while Piet, Boerlike, began de 
novo to review the business, 
setting forth his reasons pro 
and con, laying particular 
stress on the inconvenience of 
lending waggon and oxen at 
this particular season, giving 
hints and instructions as to the 
best method of handling this 
beast or checking the over-zeal 
of another, the advice being 
suspended at frequent intervals 
for a life-history of the animal 
under consideration. 

When in the course of a 
weary hour the matter had 
been exhausted, Hartley was 
requested to repeat all that he 
had told regarding the direc- 
tion, objects, and duration of 
his journey. He complied, 
making the narration com- 
mendably brief. He was going 
north, he said, beyond the Zout- 
pansberg to try for diamonds 
at a spot he had prospected 
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some years before, and the 
transport was needed for his 
valuable and heavy boring 
plant,—an explanation quite 
within the scope of the under- 
standing of a Boer like Piet, 
who had seen a little of mining 
men and matters. 

Of course Hartley had to go 
over the story for the benefit of 
Mrs Piet. Tedious iteration is 
no crime in Afrikanderdom, but 
a necessity. There, converse, 
custom, and the daily dree are 
one monotonous revolvingcircle, 
repeating itself, like the round 
of the seasons, and scarcely 
interrupted by the death of 
those whose lives have been 
spent in squandering the years 
in vain repetitions. 

Hartley bore the wearisome 
infliction without sign of im- 
patience, first because he knew 
it was inevitable, but princi- 
pally because he wished to 
delay his departure till Clarie 
had completed her morning 
task, and would be free to give 
him a few minutes. He was 
also secretly hopeful that some- 
thing might occur to justify 
him in punching Smeer, though 
second thoughts satisfied him 
that such vengeance was not 
calculated to smooth the path 
of the woman for whom his 
latent affection and regard had 
been stimulated by the sight 
and knowledge of her suffer- 
ings so heroically borne.. 

The lessons that morning 
were unusually short, and the 
opportunity for a final chat 
with Clarie came sooner than 
Hartley had hoped. Smeer 
joined them as soon as they 
were seated jon the stoep, and 
Hartley had an opportunity for 
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appraising the nature of the 
persecution to which Clarie 
was subjected. 

Smeer was obviously as much 
in love with the bright young 
woman as love was understood 
by elementary animal natures 
such as his. His method of 
showing his feelings was of a 
kind familiar among primitive 
people. He affected a juvenile 
boisterousness and _  joviality 
which would have been bear- 
able but for his constant pinch- 
ings and playful punchings, 
while his verbal pleasantries 
were in the form of jests and 
comments known to students 
of the manners and customs 
of the contemporaries of the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
At heart Smeer was a kindly 
simple creature, who had 
brought up a family, and ful- 
filled to his wife most of those 
obligations which, according to 
Boer standards, count for good 
husbandship; and as Mrs de 
Villiers had often truthfully 
observed, there were many 
Boer girls who would jump at 
the chance of “op sitting” 
with Johannes Smeer. 

With a woman’s quick per- 
ceptiveness Clarie saw how 
Hartley chafed under the per- 
sistent gaucheries of the man, 
and hastened to appease the 
growing wrath which she knew 
was not the best controlled of 
his weaknesses. 

“Don’t make it harder for 
me,” she remarked in English, 
presuming on Smeer’s unfamili- 
arity with that language. 

The old man, however, was 
alert to any sign of understand- 
ing between the two. 


“What was that? How am 
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I hard for you?” He also 
spoke English. Clarie threw 
over reserve. 

“He makes it hard for me,” 
she said to Hartley, “because 
he wants much to marry me. 
Yet he knows that I am poor, 
and he would have me keep 
poor, for he has nothing.” 

It was a bold avowal, even 
in view of the freedom of speech 
and utter absence of reticence 
and delicacy that characterise 
Afrikander discussion of such 
subjects. Even the  thick- 
skinned Smeer winced at the 
reflection on his unworthiness. 

“T have a nice little place,” 
he objected. 

“But I have a nicer here.” 

“ But you are not mistress.” 

“Better have a share in a 
little than be mistress of no- 
thing.” 

Smeer showed that he felt 
cowed and humiliated in the 
presence of the Rooinek. Clarie 
saw it, and could not resist 
following up her advantage— 

“If I were a man wanting a 
wife, I should first make her a 
nice nest to draw her: women 
love soft places.” 

“Ja; you have been spoiled 
by Rooineks, and are like them,” 
Smeer answered sullenly. 

“Then why do you want me? 
If you know that I am not 
like other Boer women, and 
really want me, make yourself 
so that I can like you. Get 
more money and oxen and—and 
wash oftener.” She uttered 
the last words playfully, for 
Smeer was glowering. 

Hartley joined in— 

“That’s fair, coos. Women 
like their men to have plenty 
of money now, and there's 
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plenty to be made in the land. 
It’s different to the old days.” 

“How can I get money?” 
He was still sulky. 

“ By riding transport,” Clarie 
suggested. 

It was quite unpremeditated, 
but the moment the words were 
out, she saw their pregnant 
possibilities. Might she not 
get this objectionable creature 
to fall in with her idea? It 
would at least free her from 
his importunities for a time. 

“Hartley can tell you how 
to begin,” she added, and 
glanced at her friend in a 
manner he could not mistake. 
“Help me,” her look signalled. 

Smeer’s vacuour face lighted 
up. 
“ And would you marry me 
if I rode transport ?” 

He emphasised the question 
by grasping her arm with both 
hands, and putting his un- 
washed face close to hers, the 
contrast bringing out the trans- 
parent delicacy of her skin, for 
Clarie had preserved the bright 
wholesome complexion that 
most Boer maidens lose with 
girlhood. She gently put 
Smeer away as she answered— 

“It would make me think 
better of you.” 

“Then I shall ride transport, 
though it’s hard on an old man 
who only wants to rest.” 

“So you admit you are 
old?” 

“ Ja, but not too old to want 
you,” and he hugged her arm 
again. 

“No,” she went on defiantly, 
feeling strong in her victory. 
“Tam not a woman who can 
live in a kraal. Look at this 
frock and these shoes” —she 
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spread out her well-made cloth 
dress and exposed her neat 
shoes. “This frock cost six 
pounds in Johannesburg, and 
these shoes thirty shillings. If 
I married you I should have to 
wear a Kafir blanket and go 
barefoot.” She laughed merrily 
at the picture. “Is not that 
right, Mr Hartley?” 

Ja, coos ; Clarie is right,” he 
responded. “You want Clarie 
because she is nice and good to 
look at. She is that because 
she has learned how to be so 
from Rooineks. If you buy an 
ox because he is good-looking, 
you must feed him on the same 
sort of veld he has been used 
to.” 

The pastoral metaphor ap- 
pealed to Smeer. 

“Then must I get proper 
forage and veld,” said he philo- 
sophically. 

“That's it, coos,” Clarie 
assented brightly, as she rose 
from the stoep and walked 
towards the ragged garden 
where the children were amus- 
ing themselves stolidly with a 
family of dolls constructed by 
Clarie out of mealie cobs and 
rags. She was proud of this 
evidence of encroaching civil- 
isation, for young Boerdom 
knows not dolldom. 

The old man would have 
followed, but Hartley kept him 
back by continuing the parable. 
He knew Boer nature, and was 
an adept in handling it. 

“Clarie is a qwaai vrouw, 
coos, and you don’t know how 
to set about inspanning her. 
You must make a good paddock 
and have plenty of sweet grass, 
summer and winter, for her.” 
“Yes ; but I can say that she 
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will have it,” Smeer answered 
with a sly upward glance. 

“That will not be enough 
for Clarie. She is slim; she 
won't go in till she sees it. 
You must get more gelt, man. 
It’s easy.” 

Smeer pondered, and puffed 
at his pipe, his eyes fixed on 
Clarie as she played with the 
children. 

“ You want transport, coos?” 
he said at last, very low. 

“Ja; but I am going to hire 
Oom Piet’s span.” 

“How much are you paying 
him?” 

Hartley explained the ar- 
rangement. 

Smeer’s little eyes glistened 
as he looked furtively at Hartley 
and in a whisper said— 

“You can verneuk Piet ; wait 
till he is using the waggon, then 
tell him you must haveit. You 
can have mine for half what 
you pay him.” 

Hartley’s impulse was to 
knock the creature off the 
stoep, but thought of Clarie 
restrained him. Instead, he 
said he thought the idea was 
good, and that he would think 
over it. 

For the sake of peace, and 
to satisfy Smeer, he gave him 
a general idea of the proposed 
journey, and an assurance that 
if anything prevented the use 
of Piet’s span he would accept 
the other’s offer. In any case 
he engaged the old man’s 
services as conductor. When 
terms were arranged to mutual 
satisfaction, Hartley put in one 
stipulation. 

“You must say nothing more 
about marriage to Clarie till 
you have earned some money.”’ 
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Smeer expressed assent with 
an interrogative “Ja?” 

Hartley contrived to get a 
few minutes with Clarie free 
from interruption by Smeer 
before saddling up for the 
return. He told her what had 
passed, that he had engaged 
Smeer to accompany him, and 
had imposed an obligation of 
neutrality. 

Clarie’s face lighted up when 
she heard the joyful news. 
Then an afterthought saddened 
her. “I feel very mean for 
deceiving the old fellow,” she 
said, “but I think I am justi- 
fied. He would never take a 
refusal, and Mrs de Villiers 
would make my life a greater 
burden if I definitely refused 


him. He would never leave 
the farm till I withdrew 
it,” 


“Tt will give you a rest, any- 


how,” said Hartley. “It’s a 
sleeping-draught.” 

“Yes, but there will be the 
awakening,” she answered 
sadly. 

“Leave that to me.” He 


put his big hand on hers for a 
moment, and they sat in silence 
that was broken by the an- 
nouncement that the horses 
were saddled. 

Wilmot proved as tardy at 
departure as his friend. The 
horses got tired of waiting, 
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and wandered off before he put 
in an appearance. He and 
Hendrika had been together 
all the morning. The viva- 
cious girl, so oddly frank and 
simple, yet vain of her fancied 
superiority to other Boer 
maidens, amused and _in- 
terested him; and she was 
equally attracted by the good- 
looking young man, whose 
knowledge of the manifold 
graces of the drawing-room 
enabled him to put this child 
into a new heaven and a new 
earth. He fed her vanity, and 
thrilled her by a mendacious 
assurance that she was a perfect 
English lady. The testimonial 
did not surprise her, for, as a 
passably good-looking and dis- 
tinetly bright girl among very 
dull and mediocre schoolmates, 
she had, during the two years 
of her educational career, been 
the recipient of sufficient 
homage from young men who 
were not Boers to be prepared 
for Wilmot’s confirmation of 
her secret belief that she was a 
fit subject for masculine adora- 
tion, and, sweeter still, for 
pedestal exaltation above all 
other Boer maidens. She felt 
for Wilmot the strong liking a 
simple girl has for those who 
flatter her, and the invitation 
she gave him to come over 
often was perfectly sincere. 


(To be continued. ) 
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A PLEA FOR THE ABOLITION OF ALL LEARNING. 


For many years a gross in- 
justice has been done to the 
flower of our youth by the 
Universities, which, for the 
base purposes of pedantry and 
profit, have encouraged the 
study of such antiquated 
subjects as Greek, Latin, and 
Mathematics. At the very age 
when a boy, alert and impres- 
sionable, might be learning how 
to write a paragraph, or how 
to buy and sell, the chief duties 
of self-respecting mankind, he 
is set down to acquire lan- 
guages which are never used 
in commerce, or to make cal- 
culations which have nothing 
to do with day-book or ledger. 
However, at last the world is 
waking up to the folly of educa- 
tion, and there is a good hope 
that in a few years we shall see 
an end put once and for always 
to the arrogance and ineptitude 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

An excellent beginning has 
been made. Greek is as good 
as abolished. How it has sur- 
vived so long passes my com- 
prehension; but in a few 
months it will be consigned 
to limbo, with all its indecent 
alphas and omegas. There is 
not an argument to be brought 
forward in its defence. No 
one has yet been able to tell 
us why an honest British boy 
should waste his time in learn- 
ing a barbarous language which 
does not even employ civilised 
letters, and which (1 am told) 
has no words for “telephone” 
or “syndicate.” It is true that 
Homer and Cicero wrote their 
works in it. But, after all, 





who are Homer and Cicero? 
For those who, like Mr Car- 
negie, must have culture at 
any price, there are Mr Lewis 
Morris and Miss Marie Corelli; 
and, whatever faults the super- 
cilious don may find in these 
writers, no honest man can 
deny them the possession of 
genius. Greek, then, is as 
good as gone, and Latin must 
follow it,—on this point let 
there be no mistake. One 
dead language is as bad as 
another; and I have been told 
by one who sincerely repents 
of the time which he wasted 
at school that, though Latin 
is only half as old as Greek, 
it is twice as ugly. The 
argument that the Holy Scrip- 
tures were written in Latin is 
not worth answering. Some 
years ago a Revised Version 
was published at vast expense, 
and with this to help us we 
have no need of the original. 
It is time, then, that Greek 
and Latin were buried as 
well as dead; for they have 
done no real practical good 
in the world, unless we count 
the sovereigns that they have 
put in the musty pockets of 
a few idle professors. 

But if Greek and Latin are 
a useless encumbrance to the 
hustler, mathematics are no 
better, and they too must be 
struck out of what  school- 
masters call the “curriculum.” 
(Isn’t it like schoolmasters to 
use Greek where plain Anglo- 
Saxon would do just as well?) 
I never heard of a boy whose 
salary was raised because he 
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had wasted years, which might 
have been profitably spent in 
some honest business, on Euclid 
and Algebra. Euclid and Al- 
gebra, forsooth! Euclid, a 
childish picture - book, was 
written, I am told, by a 
Greek, which is quite enough 
to condemn it; and Algebra 
is the heathen name of some 
nigger in the East, who never 
saw the advantage of mark- 
ing all goods in plain figures, 
and has made endless con- 
fusion with his z’s and y’s 
and z’s. Then there is a book 
called ‘Conic Sections,’ which 
I saw an anemic youth read- 
ing in the train the other day. 
What it is all about, I don’t 
know; but I should have 
thought that nobody ever sees 
a@ cone nowadays except the 
man that sells a sugar - loaf. 
It is clear, therefore, that in 
this age of competition there 
is no room for mathematics. 
Our young men must be up 
and doing. They must keep 
a hand upon our old markets 
and find new ones; _ they 
must show the German and 
the American that old Eng- 
land is not yet played out. 
But they won’t do that on 
Euclid and Algebra; and the 
poor fool who reads these 
pagan authors, when Ger- 
many threatens our commer- 
cial supremacy, reminds me 
of Alcibiades, who played the 
flute while Rome was burning. 

Once upon a time I had high 
hopes of Science. When I was 
a boy I heard Tyndall preach 
—I mean lecture—and I felt 
a kind of pride when he com- 
pared himself and me _ to 
“streaks of morning cloud, 
melting into the azure of the 
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past.” I didn’t understand 
what he meant, and his 


“streaks” turned my thoughts 
to bacon; but I was always 
told that there was money in 
science, and that atoms and 
protoplasms were going to 
make our fortunes. I know 
better now, and I verily believe 
that science is the worst of the 
lot. Where’s the use of dis- 
secting frogs, and cutting up 
the brains of pigeons, and look- 
ing for something in the air 
which you can’t see, and grub- 
bing for metals which you 
can’t make into sovereigns? 
And that’s not the worst that 
goes on at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Why, I am informed 
that there are grown men at 
both these Universities who 
spend their life in planting 
sweet-peas, not for table de- 
coration, mind you—there 
might be some sense and profit 
in that—but merely to see what 
colours the flowers will take on. 
And they quarrel about the 
results, like so many stock- 
jobbers or politicians, with a 
loudness and energy worthy a 
better cause. But we business- 
men have no use for such 
triflers, and though our men of 
science have done yeoman’s 
service (that’s a good phrase!) 
in attacking Greek, they must 
now come under the harrow of 
public opinion themselves. 

It is with great regret that I 
record the misguided attempts 
made by the spurious friends of 
honest commerce to introduce 
what they are pleased to term 
“modern” studies into the 
Universities. These gentry ad- 
vocate the learning of history 
and geography; they recom- 
mend French and German; and 
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modestly suggest that a pro- 
fessorship of engineering is not 
ridiculous. Was ever more 
pestilent nonsense talked? His- 
tory is of no service to anybody 
save to the novelist, a poor fool- 
ish creature, whose existence is 
just tolerable because he can 
send us to sleep after a hard 
day in the city. But why 
should the business-men, who 
are the backbone of the country, 
fill their heads with the silly 
gossip and adulterous intrigues 
of a hundred years ago, when 
commerce was in its infancy, 
and the splendid markets of 
to-day were still undiscovered ? 
The case of geography is still 
worse. The age of Robinson 
Crusoe is past. Nobody has to 
find his way about the world 
now. The bulk of our business 
with America is conducted by 
correspondence, and if we have 
to cross the ocean, it is perfect- 
ly easy to buy a ticket, and the 
steamer knows the road. And 
why we should trouble to learn 
French and German, two fool- 
ish tongues, which are spelt 
one way and pronounced an- 
other, Ido not know. A German 
clerk, who understands them 
both, may be hired for fifty 
pounds a-year, and before long 
they will both disappear before 
Esperanto. As to engineering, 
I will say no word but this: let 
the young man who would study 
it go into a workshop, and use 
his hands. There he will learn 
more in a week than a Univer- 
sity will teach him in a year. 
There remains one foolish 
subject, to which that great 
and good man Mr Carnegie 
sometimes refers,—that is, liter- 
ature. I am sorry to disagree, 
even for a moment, with the 
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noblest of our captains of in- 
dustry, but when the King of 
Pittsburg talks about book, I 
cannot follow him. It is all 
very well to read, write, and 
cipher, though many a fortune 
might be made with no more 
than a telephone and a tally- 
stick; and, even if you didn’t 
care to read, the grandmother- 
ly law steps in to compel you. 
But literature! Bah! Isn't 
the daily paper good enough 
for the plain man of business? 
Besides, it isn’t at a univer- 
sity that literature is taught. 
The hard stones of Fleet Street 
are better than any college. 
I don’t believe that a single 
one of our bright journalists, 
who were well described the 
other day in a halfpenny paper 
as “the Shakespeares of the 
twentieth century,” has wasted 
a year at Oxford or Cambridge ; 
and Mr Carnegie, no doubt, has 
his tongue in his cheek when 
he distributes his free libraries. 

The Universities, then, are 
doomed beyond hope or help; 
and I, for one, am glad of it. 
They are useless, as I have 
proved, and, thank God! they 
are bankrupt. Here they are 
cringing and fawning for sub- 
scriptions to the honest mer- 
chants, who are the pride of 
England ; and the honest mer- 
chants, if they are wise, will 
button up their pockets. Some 
of us have thought that it 
might be advisable to give 
them a little money, on con- 
dition that we tell them what 
they should teach and how 
they should teach it. But it 
isn’t good enough. Nothing 
is worth teaching, and I shall 
not be content until no single 
student wears the gown either 
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in Oxford or in Cambridge. 
The only question that re- 
mains to be answered is, What 
shall we do with the colleges? 
I went to Oxford the other 
day with a cheap ticket, and I 
soon found an answer. With 
some pulling down and building 
up, most of the colleges can be 
converted into excellent ware- 
houses and factories. And in 
my mind’s eye I see the city, 
which for many years has been 
a nest of drones, crowded with 
industrious working men, all 
making money for me and other 
capitalists. A little capital— 
that’s all that’s wanted. The 
colleges can be bought cheap, 
and who knows but in twenty 
years poor, antiquated, old Ox- 
ford may wake up, and send cali- 
coes and hardware to America, 
to our Colonies, and even to the 
remote islands of the Pacific? 
After all, if you want imagina- 
tion, you must go to a business 
man; and one thing is certain, 
should my plan be carried out, 
we shall hear little more of 
dead languages, mathematics, 
and geography. 

And with Oxford the rest 
of England too will wake up. 
Freed from the tyranny of 
schools and academies, our 
young men will be strenuous 
and energetic. They will 
take Mr Carnegie’s famous 
tip, and shun a salaried 
career. They will buy cheap, 
and sell dear; they will boss 
their boss, as soon as they 
have swept the office; and 
in the happy days when “the 
college-made” man will exist 
only in a corner of Germany, 
England, happy England, will 
rule the commerce of the 
world as to-day she rules the 
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waves. And when that age of 
gold comes, as come it must, 
it will bring with it true 
equality and fraternity. No 
man will be able to give 
himself airs because he has 
studied what Mr Carnegie so 
eloquently calls “petty and in- 
significant skirmishes between 
savages.” The true test of 
manhood will be, as it should 
be always, the power to make 
money and rig the market. 
And as all men will be equal 
in freedom from the know- 
ledge of senseless things, so 
they will be bound together 
in the fraternal bonds of 
competition. There is as much 
good material in England as 
in America, and when Oxford 
and Cambridge are converted 
to neat manufacturing towns, 
when the sky, which looks 
down on these “seats of learn- 
ing” (save the mark!), is 
changed from a foolish blue 
to a healthy, profitable black, 
we may even hope to rival 
Pittsburg itself. And now 
nothing remains for me but 
to find an appropriate nom de 
plume for my article, in which 
I flatter myself I have proved 
conclusively the absurdity of 
all learning. I had thought 
of “Ne plus ultra” and “Ne 
sutor.” Not that I know what 
either of them means. God 
forbid! But Mr Carnegie’s 
nearest librarian assures me 
that both of these are a trifle 
hackneyed; and I readily ac- 
cept his suggestion that I 
should reveal my business in 
the best Greek at his disposal. 
And so I sign myself, with 
the pleasing consciousness of a 
stern duty properly performed, 

MERCATOR ANGLICANUS. 
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A STUDY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


BY CHASSEUR. 


III. THE LAND CAMPAIGN 


THE students of modern war 
who have been compelled, for 
want of better material, into 
a study of the various volumes 
which the much-maligned war- 
correspondents have given us, 
will be unanimous in allowing 
that Mr Story’s! best effort 
is found in his portrait of 
Kuropatkin. Two sentences 
which he attributes to the 
Russian general seem to fur- 
nish a keynote to the lament- 
able history of Kuropatkin’s 
campaign. He is _ credited 
with having said: “At the 
end of the first month they 
will call me inactive; at the 
end of the second month they 
will call me incapable; at the 
end of the third month they 
will call me a traitor; at the 
end of six months — nous 
verrons!” Again: “Ce n’est 
pas le moment d’acheter des 
maisons 4 Liauyang, 4 Muk- 
den non plus, 4 Harbin — 
oui!” Mr Story credits the 
Russian Commander-in-Chief 
with having uttered these sen- 
timents on his first arrival in 
Manchuria. It is obvious from 
their tenor that Kuropatkin 
appreciated the magnitude of 
the task before him; that 
his mind was free from that 
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blatant and aggressive optim- 
ism which characterised the 
Russian attitude early in 1904 ; 
that he was cognisant of the 
existing state of criminal in- 
efficiency; that he was pre- 
pared, if necessary, to abandon 
Liauyang and even Mukden 
to his enemy until he had 
constructed a fieldarmy. ‘“ At 
the end of six months — nous 


verrons!” We have seen. 
And in spite of his many 
traducers we believe that 


Kuropatkin has proved him- 
self the best soldier in Man- 
churia. His task was not to 
engineer a railway across a 
desert, taking his own time 
and opportunity, and then to 
mow down a mob of un- 
armed fanatics with automatic 
weapons. He was required to 
construct his army in the face 
of a superior, aggressive, and 
victorious foe. In these cir- 
cumstances the military his- 
torian of the future, with the 
true facts and figures before 
him, will marvel that he es- 
caped annihilation. The critics 
in this country are unanimous 
in the opinion that Kuropat- 
kin should have withdrawn the 
garrison from Port Arthur, 
abandoned the whole of the 
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Liautung Peninsula, and, for 
the time being ignoring the 
invasion, quietly organised his 
field-army in Manchuria proper. 
It is easy to sit down and dog- 
matise after the event, and 
military critics are prone to 
forget that it is given to com- 
paratively few commanders in 
the field to hold both the mili- 
tary and the political reins of 
acampaign. Even his most un- 
favourable critics confess that 
the veteran Kuropatkin real- 
ised the military disadvan- 
tages entailed in holding Port 
Arthur, but was controlled by 
a superior authority into its 
retention. If this should be 
the case, it is hardly just to 
debit this action against his 
military ability. Surely, in 
judging a man, the nature of 
the task allotted him should 
be considered. The field of 
criticism is translated as soon 
as you judge upon the char- 
acter of the allotted task. 
But in order to be impar- 
tial, we will examine other 
considerations. When Kuro- 
patkin reached Manchuria the 
Russians had practically lost 
the command of the sea. 
Naval considerations, there- 
fore, however vexatious, irre- 
spective of political prestige, 
sentiment, and Alexieff, could 
not fail to influence the Com- 
mander -in-Chief of the land 
forces. Another pregnant les- 
son of the influence of naval 
strategy over military co- 
operation. It is possible that, 
although during the journey 
between the War Bureau and 
Irkutsk, Kuropatkin may have 
counselled in his mind the 
evacuation of Port Arthur, yet 
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once he reached Mukden such 
@ course never came within 
the scope of his calculations. 
He had to cut his cloth to suit 
his pattern. His pattern in- 
cluded the Kwantung Prom- 
ontory. This pattern even 
had military advantages of 
its own. To some extent 
Port Arthur, if held, might 
prove a magnet to the Japan- 
ese in attack, as it had proved 
to the Russian sailors in de- 
fence. If the Russian fleet 
under its fighting flags could 
not save the army, yet its 
presence at Port Arthur might 
warp the Japanese into weaken- 
ing their real striking force. 
Whether this was Kuropat- 
kin’s calculation it is im- 
possible to say, but from the 
sentences already quoted it is 
evident that he realised that 
he would have to fall back, 
and that all his first disposi- 
tions were calculated to gain 
time,—to keep the Japanese 
striking at his extremities 
until his energy had made 
a staff, and the railway had 
given him an army. We 
have shown, in a_ previous 
paper, that Sassulitch’s was 
only a delaying force on the 
Yalu. The garrison of Port 
Arthur became the same, once 
the Japanese decided to invest 


it. The series of entrenched 
positions which Kuropatkin 
prepared along the Port 


Arthur-Mukden railway and 
on the Mandarin road were all 
to the same end, to prevent 
the Japanese striking at his 
heart before he had found 
his army. 

We will endeavour to keep 
ourselves free from journal- 
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istic dogmatism, for the 
simple reason that the naval 
and military strategy of this 
campaign have been so in- 
timately wedded, that with- 
out the full official records 
an absolutely fair judgment is 
impossible. However, we will 
strive to show that there has 
been more far-seeing method 
in Kuropatkin’s much-jeered- 
at strategy than has found 
credit in the vulgar estimate, 
and leave the reader to form 
his own opinion of the oppos- 
ing strategy which dallied with 
extremities while the heart was 
anemic, and ultimately struck 
at the vitals when it was too 
late. 

The Japanese determined to 
land their second army on the 
east coast of the Liautung 
peninsula. Again we have 
an echo of the Chinese war. 
As has already been shown, 
when the Yalu engagement 
was won the transports con- 
veying General Oku’s army 
were at anchor in the Yellow 
Sea. The chances of a diver- 
sion by the Port Arthur fleet 
were remote; but to remove 
all chance of jeopardy to the 
enterprise, Togo, on May 3, 
made another effort to finally 
seal the entrance to Port 
Arthur, by sinking a further 
number of ballast-laden mer- 
chant-steamers in the entrance 
to the harbour. On the follow- 
ing day the 4th squadron of 
the fleet effected a landing at 
Pitsewo, in the face of some 
puerile opposition from a few 
Cossacks, and on May 5 General 
Oku’s corps of three divisions 
began to disembark. We have 
very little information with re- 
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gard to these most interesting 
operations. The official refer- 
ences are bald and unillumi- 
nating, while at this period 
the Japanese did not suffer 
foreign military attachés and 
correspondents to be present. 
We had hoped that Mr 
Greener’s book would help us, 
since the author claims to 
have been engaged in secret 
service in Port Arthur or 
Yinkow about this period. 
But his book, in spite of its 
pretentious title, is even less 
valuable to the historian than 
that of Mr Cowen. It is a 
light and, in patches, interest- 
ing record of indifferent war- 
correspondence. The author’s 
value as a secret agent may 
be judged by the follow- 
ing sole reference to the 
highly interesting military 
developments we are now 
studying :— 

“Then I received accounts 
of the landing of Japanese 
troops at Takushan; and at 
Pitsewo, and acting in con- 
junction with the force landed 
at Kinchow, on the other side 
of the peninsula, succeeded in 
cutting the line, and isolating 
Port Arthur, &c. .. .” 

We do not, of course, insist 
upon correct grammatical con- 
struction as an essential in the 
work of a secret agent, but 
we have a right to expect 
more accuracy than is con- 
tained in the above garbled 
and senseless reference to this 
operation, containing as it does 
one gross misstatement, and 
a general misconception of the 
real movement. This is only 
one of the many evidences 
which the book contains, that 




















the author missed his vocation 
when in the Far East. 

The preliminaries of the 
Japanese strategy declared 
themselves during the first 
twenty days of May. Oku 
had landed at Pitsewo and 
Kerr Bay, and a third army 
corps under Nodzu was thrown 
into Manchuria at Takushan, 
on May 19. Takushan lies 
practically midway between 
Pitsewo and the Yalu. There 
are three main roads in south- 
ern Manchuria, which converge 
upon Liauyang, the ancient 
capital of the Manchu con- 
querors. The first is the Man- 
darin road, from Seoul to Pekin, 
passing through Feng-hwang- 
cheng and Motienling, the dis- 
tance between the former place 
and Liauyang being about 80 
miles. The next road is from 
Takushan, 50 miles south-west 
of Feng-hwang-cheng, which 
passes through Siuyen to Liau- 
yang, Takushan being about 
100 miles south of Liauyang. 
The third main road is identical 
with the Port Arthur-Mukden 
railway,and Port Adams, which 
was Oku’s first objective, is 
140 miles from the Manchu 
capital. Pitsewo is 70 miles 
from Takushan. Thus on May 
20 the Japanese position was 
broadly as follows: Kuroki 
with 50,0001 men at Feng- 
hwang-cheng, Nodzu with an 
equal force at Takushan, and 
Oku with 60,000 men at Port 
Adams. That is, an army 
160,000 strong on the three 
main roads converging on Liau- 
yang, and covering a front of 
120 miles. To meet this in- 
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vasion, which obviously would 
develop sooner or later into a 
concentrated attack upon Liau- 
yang, Kuropatkin had, by the 
end of May, been reinforced from 
Russia to a total of 170,000 
men. But these numbers did 
not yet represent his effective 
striking force: 35,000— viz., 
the garrison of Port Arthur— 
were south of the Japanese 
front, and had already, by the 
occupation of Port Adams, been 
reduced to the defensive réle 
of an isolated force. Of the re- 
maining 135,000 nearly 20,000 
were garrisoning the Pacific 
coast towns; at least 25,000 
were either worthless or re- 
cently mobilised troops; and 
the whole system was dis- 
organised. The balance of 
serviceable troops, such as it 
was, had to be employed in 
furnishing stops at Motienling, 
Siuyen, and Kaiping, the de- 
fensive positions which had 
been chosen upon the probable 
line of advance of the three 
invading armies. This left the 
Russian Commander - in - Chief 
with barely 30,000 reliable 
troops in hand, as a nucleus 
for the field-army he must 
construct if he hoped ever to 
be able to take the initiative. 
A truly parlous position for 
any general when the state of 
the Russian army at this period 
is considered. 

We believe that at this 
moment the whole course of 
the subsequent campaign 
turned upon the operations 
which Oku was instructed to 
carry out. Would he, as soon 
as he had occupied Port Adams, 





1 Kuroki had been reinforced immediately after the —_ by a Reserve Brigade. 
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turn north, leaving the 4th 
army under Nogi to deal with 
Stéssel and Port Arthur, or 
would he be required to pre- 
pare the way for the 4th army: 
to secure Dalny before he was 
set free? Unfortunately the 
strain of landing the 4th army 
was too great at the moment, 
or the magnet of Port Arthur, 
coupled with the attendant ad- 
vantages of Talien Bay, were 
too powerful, for instead of 
turning north and striking at 
the heart, Oku was directed to 
the south. Here we have the 
first evidence of the limitations 
which mark the higher strategy 
of the Japanese campaign. 
The battle of Nanshan, magni- 
ficent example as it proved of 
the fighting quality of the 
Japanese soldiers, saved the 
Russian arms from that total 
annihilation in the field which 
would, in our opinion, have 
terminated hostilities, with the 
subsequent destruction of the 
Pacific squadron and fall of 
Port Arthur. Nanshan might 
have been just as well fought 
and won by Nogi’s, or even 
at a pinch by Nodzu’s, army. 
If it was not the magnet, 
but transport difficulties which 
ruled this decision, then the 
Port Arthur army could have 
landed before the Takushan 
army. The interval of time 
between the landing of these 
two forces was not great, and 
of the three field- armies the 
Takushan army had the shért- 
est distance to cover from 
the point of debarkation to 
the main objective. This 
strategical suggestion is con- 
firmed when it is remem- 


bered that when on June 27 
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the Takushan army occupied 
Fen-sui-ling, fifty or so miles 
from Liauyang, with two divi- 
sions, Oku was still 120 miles 
from the same objective. Oku 
was never able to recover the 
valuable time which his brilliant 
victory at Nanshan and its 
attendant military exhaustion 
cost him. It brought both 
Tehlitz and Tashichaou and 
their delaying influences into 
his calendar, and enabled Kuro- 
patkin, though beaten, to ulti- 
mately show sufficient front to 
carry the war into its second 
year without having sustained 
a paralysing defeat. 

We will now follow the 
fortunes of Oku’s army. Its 
leading division landed at Pit- 
sewo, and, as soon as the small 
Russian opposition was brushed 
aside, pushed forward a raid- 
ing party to cut the railway 
communications with Port Ar- 
thur. There is a direct road 
from Pitsewo to Port Adams. 
This crosses the railway at 
Pulientien. On May 9 the 
Japanese, after a short skir- 
mish, possessed themselves of 
Pulientien, destroyed the rail- 
way, and on the following day 
occupied Port Adams, where 
Oku established his head- 
quarters. This was the crucial 
juncture. The remainder of 
Oku’s army was landed at 
Kerr Bay, which seems to point 
to a predesigned plan that it 
should deal with Stéssel’s com- 
mand before commencing its 
march north. If only the 
Takushan army had landed at 
Kerr Bay, Oku, based for the 
time being either at Pitsewo 
or Port Adams, could have 
been at Tashichaou before 
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Kuropatkin had half completed 
the concentration of his first 
field-army there. 

The southern extremity of 
the Liautung peninsula is of 
peculiar formation. Dalny and 
Port Arthur lie in a lozenge- 
shaped sub-peninsula, which is 
joined to the mainland by a 
thin isthmus, which at its 
narrowest point is barely a 
mile and a half across. This 
neck of land is almost level 
with the sea; but just south of 
the narrowest point a cluster 
of small conical hills command 
the whole of the approaches 
from the north. There are five 
or six of these hills, which, 
correctly speaking, are mere 
knolls. This position had been 
selected by the Russian sappers 
as suitable to defend against a 
land attack from the north. In 
all the reports published at the 


time, it was credited with being 
a position of incredible strength. 
In reality, according to a pro- 
fessional eyewitness, it was only 
strong in its natural approaches 
from the north, as considered 
with a view of an infantry 


assault, Otherwise it was a 
solitary citadel, with a circular 
trace containing three lines of 
trenches. These latter were 
field- works, and though the 
position was mounted with a 
large number of guns of various 
calibre, yet from the very 
nature of its isolation, shallow 
trenches, and circular trace, it 
was a veritable shrapnel-trap. 
Added to these disadvantages, 
the Japanese gunboat flotilla, on 
May 14, discovered its reverse 
to be exposed to shell-fire from 
the seaboard. Into this ditch- 
enclosed charnel-house Stéssel 
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—or rather Kondrachenko, who 
commanded in the field—had 
crammed half his garrison, 
and trusting to wire entangle- 
ments and a natural slope to 
save them from shrapnel and 
naval guns, awaited the 
Japanese initiative to develop. 
Nor had he long to wait. As 
soon as the last troops had 
landed at Kerr Bay, Oku, who 
had steadily driven in the 
railway - guard cavalry, which 
were keeping touch with him 
north of the Kinchau isthmus, 
was ready to force the Russians 
from the few positions which 
they held, covering the walled 
Chinese town of Kinchau. 
This town stands on Kinchau 
Bay, in the plain which forms 
the northern approach to the 
isthmus, and is one mile from 
the left conical hill of the 
group making the Russian 
position. 

On May 25 the Japanese 
gunboat flotilla again appeared 
in Kinchau Bay, and com- 
menced to shell the left of the 
Russian position and the town 
of Kinchau, upon which the 
retreating Cossacks and rail- 
way-guards had rallied. In 
the meantime Oku had occupied 
the hills, which rise in a con- 
siderable mass, not unlike the 
rocky conformations of South 
Africa, two miles to the north- 
east of the isthmus on the far 
side of the arm of water from 
Talien Bay, which is respons- 
ible for the narrowness of the 
Kinchau neck. Once a Japan- 
ese general undertakes a tact- 
ical movement he wastes no 
time. His fetich is to strike 
his enemy as soon as he finds 
him. It is in the genius of 
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finding him in the least favour- 
able condition that his limit- 
ations become evident. Oku 
closed down upon Kinchau on 
the 25th. He determined to 
carry the town by assault that 
night, and the position on the 
isthmus! the following day. 
Owing to the prevalence of fog 
the night attack miscarried, 
but early on the morning of 
the 26th a detachment of 
Japanese sappers gallantly 
blew in the north gate of the 
walled town; and after two 
hours’ street-fighting of a par- 
ticularly sanguinary character, 
the last live Russians were 
cleared out of Kinchau, and, 
under a final scourge from 
the Japanese artillery, were 
streaming up the Port Arthur 
road, which passes over the 
left of the Nanshan position. 
The story which follows is one 
of unparalleled bravery on the 
part of the Japanese infantry. 
After an artillery preparation 
of two hours’ duration, in which 
the gunboats took a decisive 
part, a Japanese division was 
committed to the assault. 
Contemporary writers on the 
subject of this war have shown 
a tendency to discount much 
of the theory which was put 
forward by Mr Bloch. We 
believe that insufficiency of in- 
formation and misinterpretation 
of Japanese despatches have in- 
fluenced these writers. An 
intimate study of Japanese 
tactics during the struggle 
leads us to believe that al- 
though Mr Bloch, in common 
with many other enthusiasts, 
may have been guilty of the 
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sin of over-estimation, yet in 
the main the principle upon 
which he based his deductions 


has been substantiated. Oku — 


launched attack after attack 
against the centre and left of 
Nanshan. Each of these failed, 
and in failure the carnage was 
desperate. The anonymous 
author ‘“O,” whose “ brilliant 
sketches”? have appeared in 
‘Maga,’ and are now repub- 
lished under the title of ‘The 
Yellow War,’ gives the only 
realistic account of this great 
assault that we can find :— 

“An officer seizes the emblem of 
the Rising Sun, and, bending low to 
meet the leaden blizzard, dashes for 
the slope. Where ten minutes ago he 
had had a company to follow him, he 
now finds ten or fifteen men. To 
right and left little knots of desperate 
infantrymen dash out into the fury 
of the blast—only to wither before 
it. . . . Then as if by magic the firing 
stops, and for one second the Russians 
jump up upon their works, and wave 
their caps and shout the shout of vic- 
tory. The two Japanese battalions 
which furnished the forlorn-hope have 
ceased to exist.” 


And so it has been through- 
out the war. Persistency in 
attack, indifference to losses, 
night attacks and concentrated 
artillery fire, have given the 
Japanese their victories; and 
though we cannot find evidence 
that in the actual advance to 
the assault they exhibit an en- 
durance in face of modern fire 
that sets Mr Bloch’s theories 
at naught, yet we find that 
they possess a nerve-recupera- 
tive power under failure. This 
is perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary military trait which 
they exhibit. Eyewitnesses 
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from Nanshan, Tashichaou, 
and Liauyang submit evid- 
ence that Japanese infantry, 
checked and punished even 
more severely than was the 
Highland Brigade at Magers- 
fontein, accept such punish- 
ment as the logical sequence 
of preliminary attack in war; 
and the survivors will cheer- 
fully advance to similar failure, 
by day or night, time after time, 
steadfastly believing that the 
sacrifices they make are pro- 
viding some benefit in another 
portion of the field. This is 
the true martial spirit. The 
same spirit was once the char- 
acteristic of British infantry, 
though recent experiences would 
suggest that it has been lost. 
But although the fierce assaults 
on the Nanshan citadel cost 
Oku close on 7000 casualties, it 
was not his infantry that won 
him the position. The Russian 
garrison, cooped up and over- 
crowded in shallow trenches, 
devoid of adequate head-cover, 
and wanting in splinter-proofs, 
reached the limits of their en- 
durance when the Japanese 
gunboats steamed in to short 
range and swept the reverse 
slopes of the hills, to which the 
men, scourged from the trenches 
by Oku’s merciless shrapnel, 
were clinging in thousands. 
Artillery fire had beaten the 
Russians by two o’clock in the 
afternoon. The retreat was 
general two hours later. But 
in spite of this, the Russian 
riflemen in the advanced 
trenches, who were so situated 
that they dare not retire before 
dark, checked each of the suc- 
cessive infantry assaults that 
were made throughout the 
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afternoon. At sundown the 
Japanese possessed themselves 
of the position. It was occu- 
pied but not carried. At least, 
that is the evidence from the 
shipping in the bay. To what 
degree it proved or disproved 
Mr Bloch’s theory with regard 
to infantry assault it does not 
matter here; it was a decisive 
victory for the Japanese. From 
that day, unless it received out- 
side assistance, the fate of 
Stéssel’s garrison was sealed. 
Of itself it was powerless ex- 
cept to defend the standard on 
a hill. 

What was the effect of the 
victory upon the Japanese? 
For the time being it brought 
Oku almost to a standstill. 
He had expended a prodigious 
amount of ammunition, he had 
weakened himself by 7000 men, 
and he was called upon for the 
moment fo move south, until a 
sufficient force from the Port 
Arthur army could be landed 
to set him free for his march 
northwards. While Japan was 
thus warring with his extrem- 
ities, Kuropatkin was moving 
heaven and earth to expedite 
the formation of his field-army. 
He was organising a mobile 
force under Stackelberg at 
Tashichaou. The object of this 
force proved to be an attempt 
at counter - offensive against 
the invaders operating in the 
Liautung _ peninsula. All 
current reports at the time 
stated that the army with 
which at the beginning of June 
Stackelberg took the counter- 
offensive consisted of 40,000 
men: 25,000, however, were 
the numbers when it marched 
through Kaiping on its way 
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south. The Japanese had ade- 
quate information both of its 
strength and movement, and 
though every effort was made, 
the Russians were not able to 
move until after the landing of 
the two divisions of the Port 
Arthur army. 

In order to be in time to 
meet this threatened counter- 
stroke, it was necessary to 
make some slight changes in 
the organisation of Oku’s and 
Nodzu’s armies. Oku left one 
of his divisions at Port Arthur, 
while to bring his force up to a 
strength sufficient to annihilate 
the Russian counter-stroke, the 
right division of Nodzu’s army 
was deflected from the Taku- 
shan line of advance, with 
orders to join Oku at Pulien- 
tien. 

Stackelberg reached Tehlitz, 
twenty miles south of Kaiping, 
on the 13th of June. The same 
day Oku’s army, brought up 
to its original strength by the 
arrival of Nodzu’s division, 
bivouacked at Pulientien, the 
scene of its initial success. The 
cavalry screens of the rival 
forces had made contact on the 
12th. Stackelberg, as soon as 
he found himself in touch, im- 
mediately abandoned his offen- 
sive réle, and threw himself 
into the nearest position that 
seemed to present defensive 
advantages. He chose the hills 
which dominate as a portal 
the southern entrance to the 
valley through which the rail- 
way passes. It would be hard 
to imagine a worse position. 
At the best it furnished a front 
of six miles; the flanks were 
both vulnerable, as the walls 
of the valley were low and 
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everywhere easy of access, 
while the northern exit to the 
valley, ten miles in rear of the 
main’ position, could be con- 
verted into a cul-de-sac by a 
very small hostile force. Oku’s 
dispositions were simple. In 
racing parlance he was a “bold 
fencer” on the battlefield, and 
had as much disinclination to 
act on the defensive as his in- 
ferior enemy had inclination 
for the offensive. His scouts 
had informed him on the 13th 
of the nature and extent 
of Stackelberg’s front. He 
therefore detached one divi- 
sion to work round Stackel- 
berg’s right from the direction 
of Fuchau, while his cavalry 
brigade was sent round the 
Russian left, with orders to 
place itself across the line of 
communications, and command 
the northern exit of the Teh- 
litz valley. Satisfied that these 
orders would be fulfilled, Oku, 
on the following day, opened 
the operations by engaging the 
enemy in the centre of his posi- 
tion, before, in the picturesque 
language of our American 
cousins, “butting in” with his 
frontal infantry assault. The 
next day the climax came. 
During the night the Japanese 
gunners, having previously 
marked down the opposing 
batteries, had moved their own 
guns into a closer range. They 
opened the ball with a terrific 
artillery preparation against 
the Russian centre. The Rus- 
sian batteries were massed on 
a low tableland, and eyewit- 
nesses describe the iron on- 
slaught which the Japanese 
gunners made upon them as 
“terrific.” Inside of an hour 
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they were out of action—more, 
destroyed—and Oku, true to 
his precepts, committed his in- 
fantry to the assault. One 
division advanced west of the 
railway, the other east. The 
flank attack from the direction 
of Fuchau was in position as 
arranged, and by two in the 
afternoon the Japanese infan- 
try were in possession of the 
position held by Stackelberg’s 
right and centre. The Russian 
left, however, had stood firm, 
and not only repulsed the Jap- 
anese assault, but delivered a 
powerful counter-stroke, before 
which the Japanese broke, and 
retired with considerable con- 
fusion and casualty. The im- 
petus of this counter - stroke 
was arrested by the arrival, at 
a@ most opportune moment, of 
the Japanese cavalry on the 
Russian flank. Then it was 
that the Russian left learnt 
that their right had been 
driven in. Their late success 
became their immediate ruin, 
for they had to retreat past 
the two divisions now in occu- 
pation of the positions from 
which their own troops had 
been driven. There was but 
one road. This lay down the 
valley. Practically it was 
annihilation. It accounts for 
the gruesome disparity between 
the number of Russian dead, 
reported by the Japanese as 
buried, and the wounded, —a 
disparity into which it would 
be profitless to inquire. 

The keenest disappointment 
was felt at headquarters in 
Tokio at the result of this 
battle. It had been con- 


fidently anticipated that the 
whole of Stackelberg’s force 
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would have been annihilated 
when it became known that 
he had elected to accept battle 
at the southern exit of the 
Tehlitz valley. But, as will 
have been realised from the 
account given above, the Jap- 
anese cavalry, though they gave 
timely assistance to Oku’s right 
when it was in _ difficulties, 
were not where they should 
have been. In fact, they were 
some fifteen miles away from 
the northern exit to the valley. 
The excuse was “difficult coun- 
try,” an excuse with which the 
British reader himself has be- 
come somewhat familiar during 
recent years. 

Kuropatkin’s attempt at the 
counter - offensive had termin- 
ated disastrously. But Oku’s 
success was purchased at the 
price of a military exhaustion 
which permitted him to cover 
only fifty miles during the en- 
suing month. This fact alone 
discounts something from the 
Russian disaster. Whether 
Kuropatkin had counted on 
this effect we cannot say; but 
that he counted on the Japan- 
ese curious post-victory inertia 
at a later period in the cam- 
paign will be shown in a 
subsequent paper. We must 
now turn to the other theatres 
of the land campaign. 

On June 8, Nodzu’s army, 
now consisting of two divisions, 
came into conflict with Mist- 
chenko’s 1500 Cossacks at 
Siuyen, and, driving them 
out, occupied the town. From 
here it made connection with 
Kuroki’s left, and then work- 
ing cautiously forward, after 
some desultory fighting, was 
able to possess itself of the im- 
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portant passes on the road to 
Liauyang at Fen-shui-ling on 
27th June. It has been impos- 
sible for the closest observer to 
follow with any pretence of de- 
tail the operationswhich Kuroki 
undertook during the long 
weeks that his headquarters 
remained at Feng-hwang-cheng. 
There is, however, judging 
from the official reports of 
foreign experts that we have 
seen, every reason to believe 
that his long halt was not 
altogether due to the necessity 
of waiting on the operations 
taking place in the Liautung 
peninsula. It is certain that 
some comprehensive operation 
was attempted which had sub- 
sequently to be modified, if 
not altogether abandoned. We 
may, however, judge of the 
reticence which the Japanese 
maintained with regard to 
these operations in the in- 
terior by the following extract 
from Mr Fraser’s work :— 


“Early in June, however, the 
Russians appeared in force on the 
road running at right angles to the 
Mandarin road, and drove our parties 
out of Saimatse and Aiyang. After 





a a deal of fighting, in which both 
sides suffered severely, our outposts 
settled down a little south of the 
places named. It then transpired 
that General Rennenkampf, with the 
whole or part of his division of 
Cossacks and a small body of in- 
fantry, was the aggressor. . . . But 
with regard to his strength and the 
nature of the fighting which took 
place no accurate information is ob- 
tainable. It may be concluded from 
the Japanese silence on the subject 
that they received knocks quite as 
hard as they delivered. This is the 
more probable, as Rennenkampf has 
the reputation of being one of the 
most enlightened and dashing leaders 
on the Russian side.” 


It is therefore not clear at 
the moment whether Kuroki 
out-manceuvred Keller for the 
possession of the Motienling 
positions, or whether they were 
abandoned to him for strateg- 
ical reasons which at the pres- 
ent are obscure to us. But 
this much we do know, that 
on June 27 these coveted 
positions fell into the Japanese 
possession, practically without 
serious engagement, when the 
world was expecting them to 
be disputed by an army of at 
least 20,000 men. 
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Down in the low country 
the harvest was gathered in; 
the stacks stood in orderly 
rows, and the buzz of thresh- 
ing- mills began to be heard. 
The stubbles were streaked 
here and there with brown, 
where the soil turned up its 
kindly face with the promise of 
another year. In _ orchards 
apples no longer weighed down 
the branches, but lay fragrant 
in dark shelves, awakening 
dreams of happiness in many 
boys and girls. The country- 
side was tidying for the winter, 
and the sharp pleasant smell 
of burning rubbish rose up out 
of many gardens and hedge- 
rows. It was the end of the 
first week of October, and only 
a day or two of the stalking 
season was left. 

Up on the “ Lub”? there was 
no wood to mark the coming of 
autumn; for miles and miles 
and miles no trees were to be 
seen. The peat was full of 
them; at some dim period the 
whole country had been densely 
wooded, and birch and Scots 
fir and hazel lay thick amongst 
the hags, with the bark on 
them so fresh that it was diffi- 
cult to realise the period which 
had passed since sap ran up 
behind it in the far-away for- 
gotten springs. Here and 
there—every five hundred acres 
maybe—the searching stalking- 
glass was arrested for a mo- 
ment by the brilliant red or 
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yellow patch, which showed 
that in some sheltered burn or 
hole a tiny mountain-ash or 
birch—a bush rather than a 
tree—found its solitary liveli- 
hood among the rocks. But 
the mountains had put on their 
autumn tints; the bright 
summer greens of grassy hill- 
sides were changed for all 
shades of yellow; the heather 
blossom was long withered, and 
deep rich browns took the place 
of the gorgeous early purples. 
Heavy hoar-frosts at night 
whitened everything, and hast- 
ened on the decay of late 
flowers. And to any one who 
knew a forest country, the most 
significant sign of coming 
winter was never far away, 
when the stags in the corries 
round lifted up their voices 
and went about their wooing. 

On a mellow October after- 
noon a year or two ago three 
men were slowly travelling up 
one of these “libs” or flats in 
a Ross-shire forest. A stalk 
had been made, and after 
patient waiting a shot had been 
got, but it was a long and diffi- 
cult one—so at least thought 
the person responsible for it— 
and the stag had departed 
scathless, wondering no doubt 
what the loud noise and sharp 
puff of wind just over his back 
had meant. Then the three 
turned their faces westwards, 
in the chastened spirit in which 
at such times men move, and 





“Lib” is the Gaelic name for a flat stretch of grass, generally by a river or 
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crossing the mile-long flat, came 
to a “beallach,” a little pass 
between two steep hills. Here 
the gillie left them—it was a 
Saturday—and made for the 
home, some three or four miles 
away, where his wife, who 
passed six days of each week 
in utter solitude, was looking 
out for him. The others lay 
down on the dry sun-warmed 
heather above the beallach for 
a rest, and a final spy at the 
ground between them and the 
lodge. 

The stalker, an old though 
still very active man, was in a 
meditative mood; the little 
disappointment, sharpest at 
that moment when his keen 
eyes realised that the jump the 
stag made was caused by the 
wind, not by the striking power 
of the bullet, was past. Many 
hundreds of times in his long life 
entirely given up to deer he 
had experienced it, and he 
never fretted long at the mis- 
calculation over which he had 
no power, which rendered in a 
moment all the long patient 
work of hours fruitless. The 
other still brooded over the 
mistake, wishing, as men do 
at such times, that it might be 
granted him to have the chance 
again. To him there seemed 
then something melancholy in 
the sombre landscape around, 
the infinite stretches of wild 
country, hill fading into hill, 
till the farthest stood nearly 
on the west coast just above 
the sea. 

There was no stag worth fol- 
lowing in sight, but still they 
lingered on the warm sunny 
slope: the stalker became rem- 
iniscent, and inclined—a rare 
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thing with him—to speak of 
ancient days: the talk turned 
on the age to which deer lived. 
“I mind,” said he—and we 
translate his narrative into 
ordinary English, though it so 
loses all the raciness of the 
original— “I mind seeing a 
stag which was more than fifty 
years old. Yes,” noticing a 
look of astonishment, ‘more 
than fifty years old. When I 
was a lad I lived with my 
father in the forest of It 
belonged to a great nobleman 
whose race is all gone now. At 
that time very few English came 
up to the north for sport, and 
what lets for thousands a-year 
now was only worth maybe a 
few scores of pounds for grazing, 
and if there was no sheep there 
was no rent at all. But this 
forest had always been forest 
ever since the world was made, 
and there was no stock on it at 
all. There were far fewer deer 
on it then than there is now: I 
heard that the tenant there 
killednearlya hundred stags last 
season. But what there were 
were much better, far finer 
ones ; poof! ”—and he made an 
impatient sweep with a hand,— 
“one stag, I tell you, was worth 
a dozen of what is got now. 
They were big beasts, fat big 
beasts, with strong, wild, beau- 
tiful heads, and I think they 
were easier to get at than 
the trash we go after now. A 
b-a-a-d jance a stag has to 
grow old now. The lord used 
to come up to his forest every 
year and spend a time at the 
stalking: he lived in a small 
housie which a gillie would 
hardly think good enough for 
himself in these days. There 
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was a living-room, and two 
bedrooms and a kitchen, and 
he built a larder on at the end 
of the house, just a strong fine 
larder, the best room of them 
all. Well, he came up one 
season with a friend, and for the 
first time he brought a lady 
with him too. She was a fine- 
looking lass, just as fine a 
looking lady as you will see any 
time even now. He went out 
one day with my father, and 
took her with him. I’ve heard 
my father say she was a grand 
walker on a hill, and that he 
carried her over the Black 
River and some of the big burns 
in hisarms. I mind his once say- 
ing that he wished it had been 
all rivers and burns that day, 
and my mother was sore vexed, 
and asked him what sort of talk 
that was. He was a quiet, 
silent man, and ever said little 
of what I am telling you. 

“The day after the stag was 
killed two of them went away 
in a hurry, and then my lord 
went away too. When my 
father asked what was to be 
done with the stag, ‘Let it 
hang there till I come back,’ 
his master said; ‘I'll be back 
in two or three days.’ By-and- 
by came a message to leave 
things about the lodge just as 
they were, and not to touch 
anything ; and by-and-by, later, 
there was another word from 
my lord’s agent, who lived in 
Edinburgh, to board up all the 
windows, and leave things 
alone. No doubt my father 
wondered at the word, but he 
did as he was bid. After a 
while there came up strong 
sheets of thin iron, and a letter 
saying he was to put these 
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over the places too. He had 
grudged sorely to leave the 
good venison wasting, but he 
knew his master was ever de- 
termined about his work being 
done, so he did it, and shut all 
light out of the house and the 
larder. My lord was under 
thirty years of age when this 
took place, and he lived to be 
seventy; but he never came 
back to the forest. Whiles 
there would be a letter saying 
he was coming next month or 
next year, but he never came. 
The house soon gotsadly wasted, 
and part fell in; but the larder 
was new and strong, with a 
fine slate roof, and it stood the 
weather well. The place was 
so out of the way that few 
people came to it, and few kent 
about what had happened, 
and then my mother died, and 
after that my father never 
spoke about it to any one. He 
got his wages as forester, and 
now and then the agent came 
up and had a day or two after 
the deer and stopped in our 
house: if he said aught I never 
heard of it. My lord and my 
father died in the same year— 
in the spring of 1847. 

“T was a lad of fifteen then, 
living with my sister, who was 
a year or two older. We had 
to go down into the low 
country to get situations, and 
I made up my mind before I 
went that I would look into 
the larder and see what was 
there. There was little in the 
house—a few bits of glass and 
china in the kitchen, and some 
old rusted iron pots and rotten 
bedding and chairs, and such- 
like. The larder was in wonder- 
ful good order. I mind it made 
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me queer to think that no sun- 
light had gotten into the place 
for forty years till I broke in a 
corner of the door and prised it 
off its hinges. And I was 
feart,” said the old man with 
great emphasis, “when I stood 
inside. There was a thick 
heap of dust lying below the 
hooks on which the stag had 
hung; the small bones had 
gone to dust too, but the big 
ones and the skull were still 
whole and awful yellow. The 
horns were quite fresh. I gave 
them a bit rub, and they seamed 
as if they were only a year old 
instead of half a hundred, for I 
knew fine by the look of them 
that the stag had been an old 
one. It was a ten-point head 
with a wide span and long 
points, but a thin horn; the 
beast had been going back. 
There was nothing else in the 
place but a whetstone and a 
gully lying by it, just where it 
had been put that night after 
they had skinned the stag. I 
thought of taking away the 
skull, but I was feared to, and 
I never had another chance, for 
that night the place was in a 
blaze, and all that could be 
burnt went in the fire. I had 
lit some paper in the house 
to see about me, and I doubt 
left some sparks behind. Then 
my sister and I went away, 
and from that day to this I 
have never been back.” 

“Did you never hear any- 
thing about the lady?” asked 
the other man. 

“Nothing, or nothing that 
was worth the hearing—or the 
telling,” replied the stalker. 

“You have been stalking 
in ——?” he asked, after a 
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long silence; “you will mind 
the Long Corrie—it’s more a 
glen than a corrie—which runs 
down from the little lochans to 
the big one? Well, I was 
coming down that glen one 
evening with my master and a 
gillie. We had got a stag that 
afternoon by one of the little 
lochs, a decent beast with one 
strong horn. My master was 
tired that evening, and was 
walking slowly down the path. 
There is a good pony - path 
there now, but at the time I 
am speaking of, nearly thirty 
years ago, there was only a 
poor kind of a track, which 
kept near the burn all the way 
to the loch. The gillie and I 
were behind a little; suddenly, 
in front of us, we heard the 
sound of men laughing and 
talking. My master stopped, 
and we came up with him and 
listened. Just in front of us, 
but out of sight yet, was more 
than one man, and what they 
could be doing in theforest sofar 
from any house or road at that 
time of evening—it was Octo- 
ber, and nearer six than five 
o’clock—we could not think. 
The laughing and the talking 
came on; shrill and loud and 
quick it was; I never heard 
men laugh or talk like that, 
either before or since, And 
then they came round the 
corner; there were four of 
them ; they were all in black, 
and seemed to have white 
cloths about their necks, and 
gey white faces as far as we 
could tell. Half of their faces 
and necks were hid from us, 
for the four were bearing a 
coffin on their shoulders: they 
were swaying about, and laugh- 
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ing as they came along. Well, 
sir, if it was a strange thing for 
four men in black clothes to be 
in a deer-forest with night 
coming on, that was a small 
thing compared with what they 
had with them. 

“The track they were on went 
up for some three miles, to the 
place we had just come from, 
and then ended in peat-hags, 
and there was not a house or 
cottage or shelter of any kind 
whatever beyond it to which it 
was possible for them to get 
that night. Peter Mactavish’s 
was the nearest house, and 
that was fully seventeen miles 
away, and across such a country 
as men could never bear a 
coffin in the day-time, let alone 
at night. So you may believe 
that we stared at the black 
people in front of us, and it 
was only because we all saw 
it that we believed our 
eyes. Then I heard my master 
clear his throat a little, as 
he often did when he was going 
to speak—when he was think- 
ing what he was going to say— 
and the men came to a stand 
with their burden, and stopped 
their laughing and queer talk, 
and glowered at us. The words 
were long coming from my 
master’s throat—if it was as 
dry as mine, I’m no wondering 
at that—and before he got 
them out they were useless. 
The track there lay high above 
the burn, maybe three hundred 
feet or so, and the slope down 
to it was not a precipice ex- 
actly, but near it, and steep 
and rocky, with bits of heather 
growing among the stones. 
Before a word was said the 
four men and the coffin lurched 
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off the path, and went crashing 
down the hillside: we saw them 
for a little, swaying about just 
as they had done before above, 
and then lost sight of them, 
and then we heard a crash like 
as if the wood was broken up, 
and stones rattling and leaping 
downwards. And we heard 
more, and the sound set my 
teeth on edge, and I believe 
made my hair stand up: we 
heard again that queer laugh- 
ing, just when one would expect 
to have heard cries of pain and 
fear. They rolled down, down 
to the bottom, and then there 
was quiet: we went on a few 
yards, and there was an ill 
close smell in the fresh air— 
just where they had been 
standing.” 

“ And what happened ?” 

“ Nothing happened: we 
went down to look at the place. 
We went the next morning. 
My master said it was no use 
going then, and we thought he 
was right; and, sir, you may 
believe me or not, but there 
was no coffin, and no black 
men at the bottom of the place, 
and no mark on the slope of 
any one having ever gone down 
it. We could not see a stone 
out of its place: it took us all 
our time in the daylight to get 
down, so you may know what 
sort of ground it was: And 
there was nothing.” 

“Well, what happened?” 
asked the other again. 

“Nothing. Peter Mactavish 
lived for twenty years after: 
we thought 7¢ might have been 
for him. There was a man 
lost on the west march that 
winter —a poor tramping body 
who had missed his way. I 
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mind, too, my cow died that 
Martinmas, and Christina — 
that’s my wife’s sister’s child 
—fell into the fire, and was 
sorely burnt before they got 
her out. And that was all.” 

“It was unsatisfactory not 
to know something about those 
men.” 

“It was a deal more satis- 
factory to know nothing about 
them at all,” said the old 
stalker briskly. ‘The less 
kent about such folk the 
better. And,” he added rever- 
ently, “God preserve all of us 
from ever meeting the like of 
them again!” 

The sun shone warm on the 
heather above the beallach : its 
mellow rays lit up the great 
flat which lay to the eastward, 
dotted and lined with brown 
ridges and little peaks. The 
listener forced his thoughts 
away from the unpleasant 
tale: just above him, at some 
infinitely remote period of the 
world’s history, ice on its re- 
treat had left a mighty cube of 
rock poised slantwise on another 
block as large. He thought of 
the strange eyes which must 
have regarded them, in times 
before Scotland had a name 
or a history, of people who 
must have passed by just where 
he was resting, and gone 
through that place, of strange 
unknown beasts to whose dens 
it had been a passage. 

“What a sight it would 
be,” he exclaimed, “to see all 
the deer which have ever gone 
through there, go through 
there now before us!” 

“That would be a strange 
and wonderful sight,” agreed 
the stalker; “there would be 
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many hundreds,—there would 
be many thousand millions.” 

“There would be some noble 
heads,” the other said. He lay 
back on the sun-warmed heather 
and thought of the ancient 
days. Perhaps in five hundred 
centuries some being would sit 
here and wonder as he was 
wondering. Those prehistoric 
people found it no more strange 
to gaze on prehistoric creatures 
than he did to look at a stag 
now. 

Suddenly his eye, carelessly 
wandering over the flat to the 
east, caught sight of move- 
ment; a closer look showed 
him this was caused by deer, 
and that they were coming up- 
wind towards the pass. There 
were about fifty, and he could 
see by the glass they were all 
hinds. They came on and on. 
“Now,” he thought, “they are 
not more than a mile away ; 
when they reach that little 
burn they will get our wind.” 
But the deer passed the burn 
and came steadily westward, 
until half a mile only lay be- 
tween them and the beallach. 
It was strange that not one of 
a hundred nostrils should feel 
the taint in the air, and the 
watcher looked to where his 
companion sat, a few feet 
away: the old man was sit- 
ting up intently staring at 
them with a puzzled expression 
on his face. 

Still the hinds came on, and 
now it was apparent that they 
were not alone, but that fol- 
lowing into the burn that they 
had left — dotting its steep 
sides with their light brown 
and duns—were more deer. 
And behind these came yet 
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more: as fast as one mass 
filed out of the hollow it was 
occupied by others. The 
watcher turned his glass on a 
ridge a mile beyond the burn 
which had been his mark—that 
too was covered with them; 
he looked farther east and saw 
still more; he fixed it on the 
slope of a hill some six miles 
away, and plain enough on the 
skyline he saw them there, a 
ragged line. The four - mile 
flat below him, the great easily 
rising slope stretching for miles 
towards the south; the broken 
ground to the left, were all full 
of deer advancing in an inter- 
minable procession towards the 
ridge on which the men lay. 

By this time the first no- 
ticed hinds were only three or 
four hundred yards off the little 
pass, and the wind was blowing 
fair in their faces. This fact 
might not carry much signifi- 
cance to a townsman or low- 
country man, but to one who 
knew the ways of deer it seemed 
only a little less than a miracle 
—it was a miracle: here was a 
herd of deer, with a face 
hundreds of yards wide and 
many scores deep, advancing 
up-wind with no signs of nerv- 
ousness or fear right in the 
teeth of men not a quarter of a 
mile away. It was a phenom- 
enon that the most ancient and 
experienced of foresters could 
hardly have dreamt of, much 
less have seen. 

Then it came into one of 
those men’s minds that the 
lightly spoken wish of half an 
hour ago was going to be ful- 
filled ; that it was about to be 
given to him to see what he had 
asked to see, and a great fear 
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came upon him. To get up, to 
ask counsel from his companion, 
to speak at all, became beyond 
his power; he could only lie 
there and look at what was to 
be. The deer came on in orderly 
ranks, with no stopping or peer- 
ing or nervous examination of 
the ground in front of them. 
In a few minutes the foremost 
entered the neck of the beal- 
lach, and here their ranks, 
confined by its narrowness, 
became closer. It was a short 
gunshot only across: they 
came and passed below him, 
and went through the two or 
three hundred yards of passage, 
and out into the open country 
beyond, and not one of them 
showed the faintest sign of 
noticing their enemies. The 
first few hundred deer were 
all hinds and calves. 

There passed then through 
that narrow beallach all the 
deer that at one time or an- 
other had passed through it 
when alive: hinds, not to be 
numbered, with their calves ; 
the stags of last year, the stags 
of ten years ago, the stags of 
last century or a dozen centuries 
ago; the great stags of times 
of which history can give no 
account, of periods of which 
geologists can only guess at. 
With perfect silence they passed 
through, in order as their place 
had been,—the antlers of a 
hundred years ago dwarfed by 
those that followed, and these 
again looking small and poor in 
comparison with what was to 
come, There was no rattling 
of sharp hoofs on the stones, no 
sinking in and sudden pulling 
out of delicate feet in the peaty 
turf; a dozen hinds of to-day 
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scampering by would have made 
a dozen times as much clamour 
as this great host. The myriads 
of dull eyes looked at the 
watchers, and each creature 
passed on in its rank, with no 
start or quickening of pace, 
with no acknowledgment or 
recognition of their presence. 
There was no confusion or 
hurry or jostling at the en- 
trance to the pass; each knew 
its place and kept it. 

On the far side of the pass 
was a little spring often 
visited by thirsty stalkers: 
there was a light hazy mist 
hanging about the spring, and 
at times it seemed to the watcher 
that he could see an indistinct 
form stationary beside it, and 
that when passing the place 
there was same slight movement 
of the deer towards it, asif they 
turned their heads that way. 
It was difficult to make out any- 
thing clearly: now he fancied 
he saw some outline high above 
the moving throng, and now 
that his eyes were deceived by 
some rock or shaded hollow of 
the hill. But of a sudden a 
puff of light wind blew through 
the gully and gently opened a 
passage through the mist, and 
then he saw that his first im- 
pression had been a right one, 
The ground here was thickly 
carpeted by faded asphcdels, 
and their dull red leaves, catch- 
ing the sun for an instant, 
shone brightly out. Here stood, 
as motionless as if she had been 
carved out of white marble, a 
great hind; she stood with 
head turned at right angles to 
the passage and long lines of 
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deer. On her back sat a 
stately figure: he caught sight 
for a little moment of a beau- 
tiful eager face, and of a body 
bending forwards as if examin- 
ing the ranks which were pass- 
ing in silent procession before 
her. The watcher shut his 
frightened eyes for a moment, 
and when he opened them the 
figure was stooping by the 
spring. Then the shreds of 
mist blew together again, and 
formed a dense veil, and shut 
out everything. 

The great pageant was over: 
it had seemed long in passing, 
but as with a start and a 
shudder the young man stood 
up, he saw that the shadow of 
the hill had crept but a very 
little farther towards the east— 
just sufficient to cover the place 
where he had been lying. The 
stalker was asleep, with a 
troubled scared look on his 
lined face, and at the touch of 
the other’s hand on his shoul- 
der started as if he had been 
struck. He stared uneasily 
towards the flat, into the pass, 
and then got up and walked 
straight down to the spring. 
There was a tiny patch of soft 
silvery sand here, among the 
green moss where the water 
ran out, and on its smooth 
surface was a mark as if a 
naked foot had pressed it. 
With an eager exclamation 
the younger man pointed to 
it; the next moment the heavy 
boot of the stalker came down 
on the sand, and the footprint 
—if it was one—was obliter- 
ated for ever. 

GILFRID W. HARTLEY. 
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PIECE OF COMEDY. 


For some weeks before the 
meeting of Parliament the 
Opposition assumed a_ threat- 
ening attitude. Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, Mr Asquith, 
and their friends were, like Sir 
Richard Strachan, “longing to 
be at ’em.” They spoke in 
bold and valorous tones of 
what they would do when they 
clutched the forelock of oppor- 
tunity. They exhausted the 
bloodthirsty metaphors of the 
battlefield, and if they had 
given a literal interpretation to 
their lurid fancy the House of 
Commons would by this time 
have run with human gore. 
With a more sternly practical 
intention, they bade their 
henchmen be ready for the 
strife of a general election; 
they boasted that the money- 
bags, which by a political eu- 
phemism are known as “the 
sinews of war,” were crammed 
to overflowing. Nothing, in- 
deed, seemed wanting to these 
valiant gentlemen, these Bob 
Acres of the packed meeting, 
these Bobadils of the platform, 
Save opportunity. And oppor- 
tunity, with a brutal cynicism, 
has passed them by with un- 
ravished forelock. 

In the first place, they were 
broken by disloyalty and torn 
asunder by dissension. The 
leaders displayed the same 
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jealous vanity which is wont to 
distinguish actors upon the 
stage. Each of them believed 
that the lime-light of public 
attention should be concen- 
trated upon his brow. Though 
the heavens fall he must in- 
spire his followers with courage 
and direct the attack. Lord 
Spencer was the first in the 
field with a manifesto, ingeni- 
ously contrived to alienate all 
sympathies, and by this time 
both he and “my dear Mr 
Corrie Grant” are doubtless 
regretting a letter which gave 
them both an unhappy pro- 
minence. So far as the Fiscal 
Question is concerned, Lord 
Spencer spoke the views of the 
party to which he belongs, and 
which nobody leads. He con- 
demned Mr Chamberlain, and 
declined to understand Mr 
Balfour. But, inasmuch as he 
discussed the subjects of Edu- 
cation and Chinese Labour 
without hysteria, he proved 
unacceptable to the more ard- 
ent Radicals, and in his single 
reference to Ireland he out- 
raged the “patriotic feelings” 
of the Irish party, without 
whose approval no Radical 
Government can remain in 
power. ‘Nor can we,” said 
he, “ever forget Ireland.” Was 
it for these poor words that 
Kilmainham treaties were 
25 ; 
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signed and the existence of 
the Union threatened ? 

But Lord Spencer was not 
left twenty-four hours in pos- 
session of the field. His friends 
hastened, with varying em- 
phasis, to disavow what he had 
said. The manifesto’s lack of 
spirit depressed the bold war- 
riors, fully armed, as they 
thought, for the conflict ; while 
the paltry reference to Ireland, 
at once too much and too little, 
angered both factions. Mr 
Herbert Gladstone discreetly 
waived it aside; Mr Asquith 
more openly expressed his dis- 
pleasure ; and the last attempt 
to force a leader upon the free 
and independent Liberals was 
a disastrous failure. They are 
all leaders now. So noble is 
the spirit which animates them, 
that the meanest of all would 
scorn to yield allegiance to 
another. Neither Mr Lloyd 
George nor Mr Winston 
Churchill will be content with 
anything less than the Premier- 
ship, while that Jack Cade of 
eestheticism, Mr John Burns, 
must surely be rewarded with 
a high office. And then there 
are the Dilkes and_ the 
M‘Kennas, the Loughs and the 
Macnamaras, eager to claim 
their payment. And, alas! the 
Cabinet cannot include a whole 
party. Even if the new men 
were not there to complicate 
the situation, there are states- 
men enough of the old school 
to furnish half a dozen Govern- 
ments. Lord Spencer and 
Lord Rosebery, Sir H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and Mr As- 
quith, Sir Edward Grey and 
Mr Haldane, are all ready—nay, 
eager—to serve their country. 
But they are agreed upon 
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nothing save the desire to 
supplant their opponents, and 
where no principle is involved 
there is no reason to expect 
loyalty. 

However, this  disunited 
party came to Westminster 
with well-simulated hopes of 
triumph. The wish being 
father to the thought, they 
affected to believe that victory 
was already within their grasp. 
They saw visions of dwindling 
majorities and general disaffec- 
tion; but no sooner was the 
battle engaged than they must 
have realised the certainty of 
defeat. They had quarrelled 
so bitterly one with another 
that they had no stomach for 
the contest. “As they waxed 
hot in faction, In battle they 
waxed cold,” and their first 
assault was a conspicuous fail- 
ure. How should it have been 
otherwise? After all, he is 
not much of a general who 
begins the battle with piteous 
appeals for mercy; and these 
were the tactics of Mr As- 
quith. For months this ener- 
getic politician had sent up 
prayers for dissolution from 
the remoter provinces. But 
he had shown no reason, 
save a desire for place, why 
Parliament should be dissolved. 
Until the Septennial Act is 
repealed, the Government 
which is secure of a majority 
is perfectly justified in continu- 
ing to conduct the affairs of 
the country. To speak of 
“mandates” is to misunder- 
stand our parliamentary insti- 
tutions, and if the loss of a 
few seats at bye-elections were 
always followed by resignation, 
it would be as well to make 
our Parliaments annual, and 
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put an end to the hypocrisy. 
There has been much idle talk 
of custom and precedent. It 
has been said dogmatically 
that no statesman may remain 
in office when he has accom- 
plished that purpose for which 
he was elected. It would be 
well if the Radicals, who be- 
lieve themselves improperly 
excluded from their privileges, 
were to remember what hap- 
pened in the year 1846. In that 
year Sir Robert Peel had been 
in office for five years. The 
country had given him a 
majority on condition that he 
should support the principle of 
Protection. When he resolved 
to introduce a measure of which 
many of his followers disap- 
proved, and which could only 
pass successfully with the aid 
of his opponents, he tore his 
mandate to pieces, and knew 
perfectly well that the feeling 
of the country was against him. 
Mr Cobden himself had no 
doubts concerning the dis- 
honesty of Parliament. ‘There 
are not a hundred men in 
the Commons,” said he in 
April 1846, “or twenty in 
the Lords, who are anxious 
for total repeal. They are 
coerced by the out-of-doors 
opinion, and nothing but the 
dread of the League organisa- 
tion enables Peel to persevere. 
But for our forty-shilling free- 
hold bludgeons, the aristocracy 
would have resisted the Govern- 
ment measure almost to a man.” 
There is a brutal cynicism in 
this confession, which is worth 
remembering at the present 
time. Peel was carrying a 
measure in the teeth of popular 
and parliamentary feeling, and 
he is revered by the Radicals 
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of to-day as a constitutional 
and honourable Minister. Mr 
Balfour does not intend to 
make any reforms in our fiscal 
policy. He has not changed 
the views which he held 
when last he appealed to the 
country for support; and he is 
assailed by the Jacobins of to- 
day as one who has usurped 
his office and insulted the con- 
stitution. But, on the other 
hand, Peel’s timidity in 1846 
was not altogether justified. 
Although Mr Cobden made no 
secret of the blackmail which 
the League was to exact with 
its forty-shilling bludgeons, he 
overrated his own and his 
League's influence. And surely 
if any Minister should ever have 
been warned by bye-elections, 
that Minister was Peel. At 
Westminster, Rous, who five 
years ago had _ successfully 
attacked the stronghold of 
Liberal opinions, was hand- 
somely beaten by the champion 
of Protection, while Lord Lin- 
coln suffered defeat both in 
South and North Notts. Yet 
more strange was the fate of 
Mr Gladstone, who had suc- 
ceeded Lord Stanley as Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies,— 
for him no seat could be found. 
He parted from Newark, as he 
said, “with deep regret”; he 
declined to oppose Lord Henry 
Bentinck in North Notts, be- 
cause he would not “stand 
upon the basis of democratic 
or popular feeling against the 
local proprietary.” And so he 
remained for some six months 
a member of the Cabinet 


without a seat in Parliament. 
Such a state of affairs could 
not be tolerated to-day, and 
would not have been tolerated 
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in 1846 had not Peel known 
perfectly well that no candidate 
of his choosing would have 
had the smallest chance at the 
hustings. That Peel should 
have dissolved Parliament must 
be obvious to all fair-minded 
historians, since he was abolish- 
ing the system of Protection 
which he had been elected to 
defend. But, as we have said, 
the case of Mr Balfour is 
wholly different. He cannot 
be charged with disloyalty, 
because he has declared with 
perfect candour that he will 
suggest to a new House of 
Commons a change in our fiscal 
policy. 

However, the Radicals, who 
eagerly swallow the camel of 
1846, strain at the gnat, if it 
be even a gnat, of 1905. The 
endeavour of the present Gov- 
ernment, says Lord Spencer in 
his pompous manner, “to re- 
main in office without an early 
appeal to the constituencies, 
strikes me as very much op- 
posed to the best interests of 
the nation.” He would have 
been more frank, perhaps, if for 
the “nation” he had substituted 
“the Liberal party.” At any 
rate, neither he nor Mr Asquith 
has shown the smallest reason, 
save their own desire for office, 
why the Conservative party 
should be unfaithful to the 
trust reposed in it. They can 
plead neither the urgency of 
their own plans nor the incom- 
petency of their opponents. 
They freely admit that in the 
conduct of foreign affairs, and 
in the administration of our 
Colonies, which after all are of 
the greatest import to the 
Empire, there is nothing which 
they would revise. For we do 
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not believe that they would 
ever have the courage to dis- 
cuss in office the question of 
Chinese Labour, which has 
served their less scrupulous 
adherents so bravely in Opposi- 
tion. Why, then, do they seek 
office with so ardent a ferocity ? 
We do not infer from their 
speeches that even they believe 
that the change would be useful 
to the country; and we are 
perforce compelled to suppose 
that they are actuated by a 
mere selfish love of the Treasury 
Bench. 

From one point of view the 
King’s Speech is of a hopeful 
augury. The legislation pro- 
posed is unambitious; and, since 
it is the business of a Govern- 
ment to govern at least as 
much as to innovate and speak, 
we regard this parsimony with 
satisfaction. There is one bill, 
however, — “to mitigate the 
evils arising out of immigration 
into the United Kingdom,”— 
which is at once just and bene- 
ficial, and which is not likely 
to be burked a second time. 
But it is not for the sake of its 
legislation that we wish to see 
the present Government remain 
in power. A vast Empire 
such as ours cannot be ade- 
quately governed by the dis- 
jecta membra of a party which 
frankly prefers all other coun- 
tries before its own. Happily 
tradition is still powerfulin Eng- 
land, and the Liberals will no 
doubt continue, as far as they 
dare, the policy of their prede- 
cessors. Were they, indeed, 
true to their promises, they 
would restore the Transvaal to 
the Boers, intrust the govern- 
ment of India to the over- 
educated Baboos, and leave our 

















Colonies to shift for themselves. 
These sins they will not com- 
mit, even if they return to 
office, because, as we have 
said, the force of tradition is 
too great for them. But, 
nevertheless, the mere fact that 
Sir H. Campbell - Bannerman 
and his friends had formed a 
Government in London would 
be a direct incentive to dis- 
affection all the world over. 
The Boers, not yet accustomed 
to the habit of our public life, 
could not do less than hail the 
Radical party as a friend; and 
if they still remember Mr Glad- 
stone’s wicked surrender, they 
would be justified of their en- 
thusiasm. For the sake of the 
Empire, then, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that the 
feeble attack of Mr Asquith 
and his friends has been met by 
Mr Balfour with assurance and 
success, and, though an unfore- 
seen accident might overturn 
the strongest Government, we 
look forward to the coming 
session with an easy confidence. 
The question of Protection and 
Free Trade, in which the 
country is supremely interested, 
is not before the present Parlia- 
ment. Mr Balfour, with a 
discretion which escaped Sir 
Robert Peel, has declared him- 
self incompetent to deal with it, 
before appealing to the country. 
But when that appeal has been 
made, the situation of 1846 will 
be repeated with surprising 
exactitude. Mr Chamberlain 


will play the part then played 
by Lord George Bentinck, with 
not a little of that statesman’s 
skill and persistency. He, too, 
will fight the battle of the 
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will gather his information 
from “the~best authorities on 
the subject in debate.” On 
either side the House the 
same speeches will be made, 
and the same arguments will 
not prevail. Once again the 
Free Traders will rest their 
case, not upon facts, but upon 
sentiments. Once again we 
shall hear an echo of Disraeli’s 
saying: “Protection is not a 
principle, it is an expedient.” 
Above all, there is one speech, 
delivered sixty years ago, which 
may be repeated to-day without 
the change of a syllable, and 
with increased force: “A scheme 
which admits the produce of 
the Colonies and Indian corn 
duty free, and other foreign 
corn at a moderate fixed duty, 
would place the corn trade on 
a basis satisfactory to the 
mercantile interests of the 
country, would bind the mem- 
bers of our vast Colonial 
Empire to us by the closest 
ties of interest, and would 
afford security to the English 
farmer.” Thus spoke Lord 
John Manners on January the 
27th, 1846. From the views 
then expressed he has never 
wavered, and his is the unique 
experience, after long fidelity, 
to witness the approaching 
triumph of a cause which has 
been neglected for more than 
half a century. 


The issue, then, is clear, and 
when another Parliament is 
assembled the battle will be 
fought on either side with fair- 
ness (let us hope) and assiduity. 
That the champions of Protec- 
tion will win the ultimate vic- 
tory there is no doubt, and in 
the meantime we may con- 
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gratulate ourselves that the 
matter will be settled, with 
acrimony perhaps, but without 
bloodshed. For it is the happy 
fate of England to avoid, by 
the simple expedient of free 
speech, the deplorable murders 
which disgrace the political 
agitations of some less fortun- 
ate States. The assassination 
of the Grand-Duke Sergius, 
which is the people’s revenge 
for what is now known as “Red 
Sunday,” could not, we like to 
believe, have happened in Eng- 
land. Nevertheless, although 
the bomb was thrown so far 
off as Moscow, we cannot but 
feel the horror of the crime. 
However bitterly we may con- 
demn the policy of the Russian 
Bureaucracy, we can find no 
excuse for the senseless crime 
of murder. No man that ever 


lived is so wise that he may be 
safely trusted to handle dyna- 


mite, and even if the sins of 
the Grand-Duke Sergius are 
heavy, it is not for an irre- 
sponsible Anarchist to avenge 
them. Moreover, though we 
profoundly disagree with the 
policy of late pursued in Russia, 
though we admit that there is 
even an excuse for revolution, 
assassination perpetrated by 
irresponsible Anarchists is at 
once brutal and inexpedient. 
More than once a promised 
reform has been withheld in 
consequence of reckless murder, 
and the Russian bureaucracy 
will hardly be intimidated into 
performing an act of justice. 
It should also be remembered 
that Anarchy does not reason ; 
it seeks no adequate cause for 
its dark bloodthirstiness ; and 
the history of the last forty 
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yearsis proof enough that for one 
tyrant that falls before the knife 
or bombshell, half a dozen hu- 
mane rulers meet an unmerited 
death. Democracy has no better 
chance of escape than bureau- 
cracy. America has paid the 
heaviest toll of all, and for no 
sins of her own. Lincoln, Gar- 
field, and Mackinley all suc- 
cumbed to the assassin, and 
but a few weeks since President 
Roosevelt spoke to his loyal 
fellow-citizens concerning what 
he is wont to call “good 
Americanism ” in a hall packed 
with police and protected as to 
all its outskirts by an army of 
detectives. This episode, of 
course, would be humorous, 
did it not prove the universal 
plague of Anarchy. It is not 
oppression, then, which arms 
the Anarchist,—it is the mere 
hatred of prominence; and if 
a tyrant is cut off, it is by 
accident. 

But while so much may be ac- 
knowledged, it is evident that 
the murder of the Grand-Duke 
Sergius has not evoked a loud 
cry of indignation. Europe is 
as little outraged as surprised. 
A severe strain has been put 
upon the people of Russia, and 
though the assassin in all prob- 
ability was a true anarch in 
his love of bloodshed, it is not 
easy to express sympathy for 
an unpopular prince. Now, the 
Grand-Duke Sergius has for 
twenty years showed an inflex- 
ible courage and an implacable 
temper. He was distinguished 
by that narrow sense of duty 
which is bred of fanaticism. 
Religion was a passion with 
him so long as it was of his 
own pattern, and his _ pro- 
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longed persecution of the Jews 
reminds us of the fierce ani- 
mosity of Catholics and Prot- 
estants which disgraced our 
own sixteenth century. More- 
over, if the man who threw the 
bomb willingly risked his life, 
the victim also had the virtue 
of courage. It is not the work 
of a poltroon to carry out a 
policy of repression in the teeth 
of popular opinion, and though 
we have no word to say in 
favour of the Grand - Duke’s 
conception of his duty, though 
history will probably pass a 
harsh judgment upon him and 
his colleagues, let it not be 
forgotten that he executed the 
commands of his Emperor with 
the loyal pertinacity of a half- 
intelligent man, and that he 
did not bow his head to the 
storm, even when it was at its 
worst, 


In Russia a crisis is marked 
by bloodshed and murder; in 
England an overheated debate 
and a few hours of too violent 
language are sufficient to settle 
the most desperate business. 
But the moral effect is the 
same, and if we take it seri- 
ously enough the Irish Debate 
in the House of Commons is 
not an episode for self-con- 
gratulation. In the tangle of 
personal explanations which 
followed Mr Moore’s indict- 
ment of the Irish Secretary, 
Mr Redmond’s amendment was 
entirely forgotten. Nothing 
was left save an impression 
of clandestine meetings and 
secret dinner-parties, at which 
Cabinet Ministers met to the 
undoing of their own country. 
It is not a pretty incident, and 
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it is none the prettier because 
the exact degree of culpability 
will never be fairly appor- 
tioned. A resignation may re- 
sult—that is all; and then the 
same intrigue and misunder- 
standing will go on again. 

There is surely something in 
the atmosphere of Ireland which 
befogs and perplexes the Eng- 
lish statesman. We may call 
it glamour, or deception, or 
what we will, but the curious 
undefined something is there. 
And this glamour persuades a 
Unionist Chief- Secretary to 
appoint as his colleague a 
Catholic Home - Ruler, to give 
him vast power and a free 
hand, and then to wonder 
that his sympathies for the 
party agin’ the Government 
are deep and sincere. There 
is no doubt of the loyalty 
of Mr Wyndham; there is 
no doubt that Sir Antony 
MacDonnell is not a friend of 
the English Government in 
Ireland. Yet Mr Wyndham 
could not regard Sir Antony 
as a clerk upon an _ office- 
stool, He permitted him a 
licence which he would not 
take himself without consult- 
ing his colleagues; and the 
result is an embroilment which 
is by no means creditable to 
the country. 

Sir Antony MacDonnell has 
an unblemished record of faith- 
ful service faithfully performed 
in India. But at the present 
moment his service in India is 
not the question. He is also, 
we believe, a convinced Home- 
Ruler and a conscientious enemy 
of the English Government in 
Ireland. But, if that be so, he 
should either have refused to 
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take office under Mr Wyndham, 
or have suppressed his own 
opinions. It is so clear and 
simple a matter that it hardly 
needs discussion. The per- 
manent officials in London 
must differ a score of times 
from their superiors, but it is 
not for them to assert their 
opinions in the teeth of Min- 
isters; and we can find no ex- 
cuse for Sir Antony MacDonnell 
that we would not urge in de- 
fence of a recalcitrant Treasury 
clerk. But the strangest part 
of all is that Mr Wyndham 
seems to have acted with his 
eyes open. He not only knew, 
but encouraged, Sir Antony’s 
heresy, and the easiest solution 
of the difficulty would be to 
believe that the Government, 
as well as Mr Wyndham, was 
resolutely in favour of Home 
Rule. Which is absurd. 

For Home Rule is dead. 
That at least emerged from 
an otherwise profitless debate. 
Lord Hugh Cecil, who made 
a sane and straightforward 
speech, because he had nothing 
to hide and nothing to extenu- 
ate, put this clearly enough. 
Sir Antony MacDonnell or 
anybody else may discuss 
Home Rule, but Home Rule 
will not come before the coun- 
try again. In Lord Hugh 
Cecil’s words, Home Rule, if 
pernicious, is not indecent. 
And at that we may leave it. 
But there is another piece of 
folly which Lord Hugh brushed 
aside with a lucid decision, and 
that is Irish Nationalism. If 
there is one separate National- 
ism in Great Britain, there are 
four or fifty. If Ireland can- 
not bear the Saxon rule, why 
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should Scotland or Wales or 
Cornwall? And, if Ireland 
be a nation, why is it not two 
or four nations? The truth is 
that, were the principle of 
Nationality acknowledged, we 
must divide up our country 
into a set of small states, which 
would have no coherence and 
no strength. If you look care- 
fully enough, you may find a 
Celt anywhere, even in White- 
chapel. And why should a 
single brave untutored Celt 
bow the knee to the hated 
Sassenach, merely because he 
lives in unsympathetic sur- 
roundings? If we are mixed, 
so are all other races. There 
is as much difference between 
a Breton and a Norman as 
there is between an Irishman 
and a Cockney. Yet we do not 
hear of a separatist policy in 
France, and there is no reason 
why we should hear of such 
a policy in Great Britain and 
Ireland, save an _ invincible 
sentimentality. For the pres- 
ent, howeyer, nothing but 
discipline is in danger. But 
we shall have a more assured 
confidence in the Government 
when we know that the Lord- 
Lieutenant and the Chief- 
Secretary have still the power 
to dismiss an Under-Secretary 
who is debarred by his con- 
science from carrying out their 
wishes. 


But the best comment upon 
the situation is to be heard 
not in Parliament but at the 
theatre, where Mr Bernard 
Shaw has been giving an im- 
partial interpretation of Ire- 
land’s woes, and proving him- 
self at the same time a master 
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of his craft. We have heard 
much of late concerning the de- 
cadence of the drama. Confid- 
ing managers whisper to the 
press that, if only they could dis- 
cover talent, they would make 
the best of it. Their industry 
in reading the trash submitted 
to them is, we are told, tireless 
and vigilant. Should a bundle 
of manuscript be left at their 
door they leap upon it with 
hope and energy, only to find 
another adaptation of Scribe 
or Labiche, or another musical 
comedy. Broadly speaking, 
this is true. There is a dearth 
of dramatists. The immedi- 
ate appeal to a vast public, 
the disagreeable conciliation of 
actors and actresses, induce 
most men of letters to express 
themselves in any other form 
than in drama. But the sin- 
cerity of the managers is not 
wholly trustworthy. For some 
years Mr Bernard Shaw has 
been writing plays, and no 
theatre has yet had _ the 
courage to place one of his 
works in its evening bill. 
Sometimes the delicacy of the 
theatres has been justified. 
But at last Mr Shaw has 
put them all in the wrong. 
He has written a play—“ John 
Bull’s Other Island ” it is called 
—which, for humour, intelli- 
gence, and stagecraft, has not 
been rivalled in our time, and 
it has made no more than a 
furtive appearance in the after- 
noon. 

Our admiration for Mr Shaw 
is not untempered. He has a 
keener love of autobiography 
than his genius warrants. It 
is possible to find an interest 
in his work without caring the 
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least bit about his habits and 
customs. But unhappily his 
mind is of the provincial, 
almost of the parochial, type. 
He cannot help chattering 
about himself. Despite his 
admirable sense of the stage, 
he still remembers that he was 
once a vestryman, and the 
taint of St Pancras is over 
much of his work. Again, he 
takes himself so very seriously 
that he has not allowed other 
people to take him seriously 
at all; and it is entirely 
his own fault if to many he 
appears a mere blagueur. 
Now though blague is a 
pretty adornment of youth, 
it is a tiresome appanage of 
middle-life, and it is quite time 
that Mr Shaw rid himself of 
it. Had he been born a French- 
man, he would have got over 
all this long ago. He would 
have renounced the Boulevard 
St Michel and its point of 
view, and would have dis- 
covered that his wit was not a 
thing to make merry over. He 
would have left the dullards to 
compare him with Shakespeare, 
and have been content to say 
his say upon the stage without 
clowning it in prefaces and 
lecture-halls. 

We must say so much, be- 
cause a natural misunderstand- 
ing partly explains the recep- 
tion of Mr Shaw’s “ John Bull’s 
Other Island.” Here is a play 
far superior in conception, in 
writing, in technique, to any 
play which now holds the 
stage. And it is played, as we 
said, between lunch and tea- 
time in Sloane Square. Nor is. 
this the worst. It is mani- 
festly misread, even by the 
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intrepid spirits who have found 
their way to hear it. There 
was going on in the theatre, as 
a keen-sighted critic observed, 
a play within a play, and the 
reception of the satire by the 
audience was almost as inter- 
esting as the witty dialogue 
recited on the stage. The 
motive, of course, is Ireland, 
and England’s treatment of 
the distressed country. But 
the motive, after all, is in- 
significant when we are in 
the presence of the true spirit 
of comedy. The Gladstonian 
Member of Parliament, well- 
meaning and ridiculous, is 
drawn without a touch of ex- 
aggeration, without a hint of 
spite. Excellent also is the An- 
glicised Irishman, the arriviste 
as they would call himin France; 
while the priests and peas- 
ants are seen with a keen eye 
and sketched with a sure hand. 
There is a scene in which the 
Irishmen choose the English 
tourist to be their candidate, 
which is as good as any scene 
that has been written for the 
stage for many generations. 
The arrangement is perfect ; 
there is not a phrase that 
is either otiose or mis- 
placed; and as long as we 
have a dramatist who can 
write like this, we need not 
despair of the theatre. And 
though Mr Shaw’s wit is always 
sparkling, if it be not mordant, 
though he displays the impar- 
tiality of the true artist, though 
the politics, which are necessary 
to the evolution of the drama, 
spring from intelligence rather 
than feeling, what is most 
astonishing in his work is 
its admirable stagecraft. The 
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personages walk on and off, 
not because a clumsy hand 
drags them hither and thither, 
but because they are called 
upon to develop the fable. 
There is nowhere a trace of 
the amateur, of the zealous 
playgoer who has learned his 
craft from the gallery. Mr 
Bernard Shaw, in fact, is a 
real dramatist, and if he would 
forget himself, and give us 
more such works as this, there 
might be a chance of reviving 
the British theatre. 

For actors act all the better 
when the words which they 
speak are worth speaking, and 
when the situations in which 
they are cast are easy and 
natural. With one exception, 
“John Bull’s Other Island” 
was presented as it deserved. 
Mr Hallard, unfortunately, 
could not forgo the intensity 
to which a training in melo- 
drama has accustomed him, 
even for a few afternoons. But 
Mr Calvert, as the British 
candidate, and Mr Barker, as 
@ personification of Mr Yeats 
and Irish poetry, have never 
been seen to better advantage. 
All the lesser characters were 
portrayed without fuss or 
parade, and we saw, what is 
rarer even than good acting, a 
perfect ensemble on the stage. 
Here, then, is an opportunity 
for an enterprising manager. 
Let him give “John Bull’s 
Other Island” a fair run, and 
then let him persuade Mr Shaw 
to write another comedy as im- 
personal, as witty, and as well- 
constructed as this one. He 
will gain great credit, and we 
are sanguine enough to believe 
that he will not lose money. 
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DURING the past year, while 
two of the three great Asian 
Powers have been settling their 
differences in the Far East by 
the last appeal, the third has 
been putting to rights an old 
dispute in which one of the 
others was somewhat intimately 
concerned. The Tibetan ques- 
tion, as we shall see, had a 
vital bearing upon the foreign 
policies of two European 
nations, and deeds done in 
that remote tableland roused 
disturbing echoes in Calcutta, 
London, and St Petersburg. 
The political storm-centre at 
any given moment need not be 
a palace or a city ; it is just as 
likely to be a knot of filibusters 
on a frontier or a half-crazy 
priest preaching a jehad to 
some savage tribesmen. But 
to realise the political meaning 
of the expedition to Lhasa needs 
reflection, for the romance of 
the thing is so strange and 
insistent that the imagination 
is fired before the reason is set 
to work. Probably no enter- 
prise in our enterprising career 
has quite the same glamour of 
adventure. The last of the 
old theocracies has opened its 
gates, and what were the guesses 
of generations of pioneers have 
become the facts of the half- 
penny newspaper. In our 
prosaic modern world there 
remained one city among the 
clouds about which no tale was 
too strange for belief. The 
greatest of mountain barriers 
shut it off on the south, and 
on the north it was guarded 


by leagues of waterless desert. 
Explorer after explorer set out 
upon the quest, but all were 
headed off before the golden 
roofs of the sacred city could 
be seen from any hill-top. And 
now we have gone there, not 
as apologetic travellers creep- 
ing by side-paths, but as an 
armed force marching along 
the highway to the very heart 
of the mystery, and letting 
loose at once upon the world 
a flood of accurate knowledge. 
For a moment we are cen- 
turies away from high politics 
and every modern invention, 
and back in the great ages 
of discovery,— with the Por- 
tuguese on their quest for 
Ophir or Prester John, or 
with Raleigh looking for 
Manoa the golden. Mr Landon 
has done well in putting on 
his title-page some famous 
lines from the Odyssey, which 
have not only a curious local 
application but embody the 
true spirit of the adventure :— 


‘“‘Over the tides of ocean on they 
pressed, 
On past the great White Rock be- 
side the stream, 
On, till through God’s high bastions 
east and west, 
They reached the plains with pale- 
starred iris dressed, 
And found at last the folk of whom 
men dream.” 


But though we are very con- 
scious. of the charm of things 
revealed, we cannot avoid a 
regret for that curtain which 
meant so much to the imagina- 
tion of mankind. The shrink- 
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age of the world goes on so 
fast, our horizon grows so pain- 
fully clear, and the old untiring 
wonder which cast its glow on 
the ways of our predecessors is 
vanishing —from the lives of 
their descendants. With the 
unveiling of Lhasa has fallen 
the last stronghold of the elder 
romance. The most prosaic of 
men will scarcely fail to admit 
the justice of Mr Landon’s con- 
cluding words :— 


“There is an account of profit and 
loss to be taken at the end of all 
things. England, the richer in 
security and prestige, will hereafter 
be the poorer by the loss of that 
incentive which has been her own 
especial boon for seven centuries ; 
the world, the richer by the know- 
ledge that has now displaced conjec- 
ture and uncertainty, will for ever be 
the poorer by what after all may 
be worth many Tibetan photographs 
and facts—the last of her great lode- 
stones of romance and mystery.” 


The expedition has been for- 
tunate in its chroniclers, and 
we have now before us a mass 
of material, which enables us 
to judge fairly of its conduct 


and its results. To begin 
with, there is the final Blue- 
Book,! to which we _ shall 
advert later, containing the 
details of the Treaty and Sir 
Francis Younghusband’s sum- 
mary. Then comes Mr Edmund 
Candler’s clear and vigorous 
narrative of the march,? which 
seems to us one of the best 
pieces of war correspondence 
which we have met with for 
many years. For those who 
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wish a graphic account of the 
work of the Mission in a 
moderate compass, with much 
sound information on people 
and politics, Mr Candler’s book 
may be recommended. The 
author was severely wounded 
at Hot Springs, and had to 
retire for a little to Darjeeling ; 
but he rejoined the others be- 
fore they left Gyangste, and he 
witnessed the signature of the 
Treaty in the Potala. He 
writes with much grace and 
spirit, and he has given us 
many unforgettable little pic- 
tures of scenery. Mr Perceval 
Landon’s work ® is on an alto- 
gether different scale. In 
effect it is the official history 
of the expedition, for in writ- 
ing it he received the assist- 
ance of all the principal actors. 
It tells in full the story of the 
fighting and the interminable 
negotiations ; but it is also a 
compendium of information on 
the history, ethnology, and 
religion of Tibet. There is no 
aspect of the enterprise which 
Mr Landon does not treat 
with ample knowledge. He 
writes as an enthusiast, sen- 
sitive to scenery and weather, 
with an eye for contrasts and 
the romance of strangeness, 
and with the receptive humor- 
ous outlook of the true travel- 
ler. The book is in every sense 
an achievement, remarkable in 
the breadth and variety of its 
information, its keen sym- 
pathy, and its pleasant and 
scholarly style. To read it is 
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to live through a breathless 
adventure, to see marvellous 
mountain panoramas, and to 
get a glimpse into the heart 
of Eastern mysticism in all 
its squalor and magnificence. 
We may add that it is also a 
gallery of beautiful pictures 
—-photographs by the author, 
and some exquisite drawings 
in colour by Countess Helena 
Gleichen. 

The justification of the enter- 
prise can be put in a nutshell. 
Our frontier interests were too 
serious to permit of a small 
refractory people treating us 
with contempt and coquetting 
with our most formidable 
neighbour. Mr Candler justly 
compares the situation to a 
big boy at school who is tor- 
mented by an _ impertinent 
youngster. He bears it for a 
time, and then he administers 
chastisement. The casual spec- 
tator calls it bullying, because 
he sees a strong creature pun- 
ishing a weak; but most people 
call it justice. The Convention 
of 1890 and the Trade Regula- 
tions of 1893 were outraged in 
many of their provisions, our 
letters of protest were re- 
turned unopened, and, since 
news travels fast upon the 
frontier, our protected peoples 
began to wonder what secret 
weakness made the British 
Raj so tolerant of ill-treat- 
ment. This was bad enough 
for our prestige in the East; 
but the danger became acute 
when we discovered that the 
Dalai Lama was in treaty 
with Russia, and that an 
avowed Russian agent was in 
residence at his Court. This 
agent, Dorjieff, is one of the 
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most interesting figures in 
recent history. We have no 
space to enter into the de- 
tails of his strange career, 
from his birth on the Siberian 
steppes till he posted off last 
May on the road to Urga; 
but the curious will find them, 
so far as they are known, in 
Mr Landon’s book. The two 
powers in Lhasa were the Dalai 
Lama, who speedily fell under 
Russian influence, and_ the 
Tsong-du or Council, com- 
posed of representatives of 
the great priestly caste, who 
suspected all innovations, and 
were in favour of maintain- 
ing the traditional policy of 
exclusion against Russia and 
Britain alike. China, though 
the nominal suzerain, was im- 
potent, her Viceroy, the Am- 
ban, being impartially insulted 
by both parties. In these cir- 
cumstances Britain could only 
make her arrangements by 
going direct to headquarters. 
At the date of the expedition 
Dorjieff had played his cards 
with great skill, and seemed 
to be winning on all sides, 
The Dalai Lama was wholly 
with him, and had received 
from the Tzar a complete set 
of vestments of a Bishop 
of the Greek Church. The 
Russian monarch was recog- 
nised as a Bodisat incarna- 
tion, representing no less a 
person than Tsong-kapa, the 


Luther of Lamaism; and 
Russia was commonly be- 
lieved to be a _ Buddhist 


Power, or at any rate the 
sworn protector of the Bud- 
dhist faith. It is difficult to 
overestimate the significance 
of these doings; but at the 
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same time Russian influence 
was rather potential than 
actual. The Cossacks who 
accompanied Sven Hedin were 
headed off from the Holy City 
as vigorously as any English 
explorer, and the tales of arm- 
ing with Russian rifles were 
rather intelligent anticipations 
than records of fact. We had, 
thus, two parties in Tibet pull- 
ing against each other, but 
both in different ways hostile 
to our interests. The Dalai 
Lama and Dorjieff favoured a 
departure from the traditional 
Tibetan policy in favour of 
Russia ; the Tsong-du and the 
Lamaist hierarchy in general 
were all for exclusion, but in 
their wilfulness declined to 
observe treaties or behave 
with neighbourly honesty. 
This internal strife, which 
alone made possible the suc- 
cess of the expedition, also 
made its despatch inevitable, 
for neither party was pre- 
pared to listen to any argu- 
ment but force. It has been 
assumed in some quarters that 
by our intrusion we were 
violating the sacred places of 
an ancient, pure, and pacific 
religion. But Lamaism is the 
grossest perversion of Bud- 
dhism in all Asia. Spiritually 
it has far more kinship with 
the aboriginal devil-worship of 
Tibet than the gentle creed 
of Gautama; practically it is 
a political tyranny of monks, 
who batten upon a mild and 
industrious population and 
dominate them with the 
coarsest theological terrors, 
Our reception by the monas- 
teries was sufficiently gruff; 
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but to the common people we 
came rather in the guise of 
deliverers. 

In July 1903 Colonel Young- 
husband, Mr White, and Cap- 
tain O’Connor went to Kham- 
bajong.1 There they met the 
Abbot of Tashi-lhunpo and 
certain emissaries from Lhasa, 
but nothing could be done; 
and, with the concurrence of 
the India Office, it was ar- 
ranged that a Mission should 
go to Gyangste, attended by a 
small escorting force. While 
troops were being collected, the 
Commissioner went to Tuna, 
on the bleak plain above the 
Tang-la, where he waited 
through three weary winter 
months. Meanwhile General 
Macdonald took up his quarters 
at Chumbi, while Major Brether- 
ton, the chief transport and sup- 
ply officer, accumulated stores 
in that valley and prepared the 
line of communications. Those 
were anxious months of wait- 
ing for the Mission, for the 
Tibetans were in force in 
the neighbourhood, and daily 
threatened to attack the small 
post; but nothing happened 
till the escort joined them in 
the end of March, and all 
things were ready for the ad- 
vance. It is worth while look- 
ing back upon the road to 
Tuna from the plains of Ben- 
gal, surely the most wonderful 
of the Great North Roads of the 
world. Its description forms 
not the least attractive chapter 
of Mr Landon’s book; and if 
he at times seems too prone to 
the use of colourman’s language, 
we must admire his vivid im- 
pressionism, his skill in the 








1 See map at end of article. 
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accumulation of picturesque de- 
tails, and the keen sincerity of 
his enjoyment. At Siliguri the 
little toy railway to Darjeel- 
ing runs up the hillside; but 
the path for the troops lay 
along the gorge of the Teesta, 
through forests of sal and gur- 
jun, which give place in turn 
to teak and bamboo, till the 
altitude increases, and the tree- 
fern and rhododendron take 
their places, and at last the 
pines are reached and the 
fringe of the snows is near. 
From the glorious sub-tropical 
vegetation of Gangtok, the 
capital of Sikkim, the road 
runs through difficult ravines 
till it passes the tree-line at 
Lagyap, and climbs over the 
frozen summit of the Natu La. 
From this point Tibet is visible, 
with the majestic snows of 
Chumulhari hanging like a 
cloud in the north. Thence 
you descend to the Chumbi 
valley, the Debatable Land of 
Tibet, where stands Ta-Karpo, 
the great White Rock which 
recalls the Odyssey. Right 
under Chumulhari, and just 
south of the Tang La, lies 
Phari Jong, the first of the 
minor Tibetan fortalices, which 
seems “built in unreasoning 
imitation of some European 
model.” A little farther and 
you are over the pass and on 
the great plateau of Tuna, 
where icy winds blow from 
the hills and drive the gritty 
soil in blizzards about the 
traveller. Returning home, Mr 
Landon went from Tuna to the 
Teesta valley in three days, 
and there are few places in 
the world where in so short 
a time so complete a climatic 
and scenic change can be ex- 
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perienced. Mr Candler took 
the alternative route to Chumbi 
by the Jelap La, and if his 
descriptions lack the wealth of 
detail which characterise Mr 
Landon’s, they are remarkable 
for the delicacy of their ob- 
servation and the subtlety 
with which his impressions 
are analysed. The one author 
writes full-heartedly in a blaze 
of admiration; the other asks 
himself the why and the where- 
fore, and invites the reader to 
adjust nicely the perspective of 
his mind; and each in his own 
way is wholly successful. 

On the 31st of March the 
expedition left Tuna; and after 
an unfortunate encounter with 
the Tibetans, which cost the 
latter many lives, the enemy 
made a further stand at Red 
Idol Gorge, but nothing of 
importance occurred till the 
town of Gyangste was reached, 
and occupied without a shot. 
Very soon it became apparent 
that no more could be done 
here than at Khambajong, 
and the Government were 


obliged to sanction a farther 


advance to Lhasa. But for 
this preparations must be 
made; so the Commissioner 
with a small escort took up 
his quarters at Gyangste, 
while General Macdonald re- 
turned to Chumbi for rein- 
forcements. The jong was 
found to be deserted, but un- 
fortunately was neither held 
nor destroyed, the Mission 
taking up their residence in 
the plain below. At first the 
waiting among these iris-clad 
meadows was pleasant and 
idyllic enough: the country- 
people brought abundant sup- 
plies, and members of the 
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staff rode through the neigh- 
bourhood and took tea with 
various dignitaries of the 
Church. Mr Landon has de- 
scribed a visit he paid to a com- 
munity of buried anchorites, 
which calls up one of the 
most ghastly pictures we can 
imagine. But early in May 
things took a turn for the 
worse. It was reported that 
the Tibetans were fortifying 
the Karo-la, the next pass 
on the Lhasa road, and, 
since it is the first principle 
of frontier warfare to strike 
quickly, Colonel Brander was 
despatched with the larger 
part of the garrison to dis- 
perse them. He _ performed 
the task with conspicuous 
success, and the incident is 
remarkable for one of the 
strangest pieces of fighting 
in our military history. It 


was necessary to enfilade a 
sangar in which the enemy 
were ensconced, and a native 
officer, Wassawa Singh, with 
twelve Gurkhas, was detached 
for the work. They climbed 


by means of cracks and 
chimneys up a 1500 - feet 
cliff,—an exploit which would 
have done credit to any 
Alpine club, even if the 
climbers had not been cum- 
bered with weapons, exposed 
to fire, and labouring at a 
height of nearly 19,000 feet. 
During the engagement dis- 
quieting news arrived from 
Gyangste, that the jong had 
been reoccupied by the enemy, 
and the Mission was undergo- 
ing a continuous bombardment. 
Colonel Brander hurried back 
to find that the world had 
‘moved fast in his absence, and 
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that there was a new type of 
Tibetan army to be faced—a 
type possessed of both dash and 
persistence, with some notion 
of strategy, and with guns 
which, at short range, could 
do real execution. So began 
the investment of the Mission 
house, or rather, perhaps, its 
blockade, for the telegraph- 
wires remained uncut, the mail 
was delivered with fair regul- 
arity, and the besieged endured 
no special privations. ‘The 
honours,” says Mr Landon, 
“were pretty evenly divided ; 
neither the Tibetans nor we 
were able to storm the other’s 
defences; a mutual fusilade 
compelled each side to protect 
its occupants by an elaborate 
system of traverses ; and stray- 
ing beyond the narrow tracts 
of the fortifications was, on 
either side, severely discouraged 
by the other.” An attempt to 
cut our communications failed, 
and by the capture of Pala the 
garrison greatly strengthened 
its position. Our troops had an 
experience of the type of fight- 
ing which has scarcely been 
known since the great sackings 
of the Thirty Years’ War. In 
an upland country we expect 
attacks on fortified hill-tops 
and long-range encounters 
such as we saw in South 
Africa. But in an episode 
like the capture of Naini it was 
medieval street - fighting that 
we had to face. The Castle 
of Otranto provided no more 
endless labyrinths than those 
Tibetan monasteries. “ Bands 
of desperate swordsmen were 
found in knots under trap-doors 
and behind sharp turnings. 
They would not surrender, and 
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had to be killed by rifle-shots 
fired at a distance of a few feet.” 

On the 26th of June General 
Macdonald arrived with the 
relieving force, and soon after 
came the Tongsa Penlop, the 
temporal ruler of Bhutan, a 
genial potentate in rich vari- 
coloured robes and a Homburg 
hat. The Tibetan offensive had 
weakened, but the jong had to be 
taken before the Mission could 
advance. Down the middle of 
the precipitous south - eastern 
face of the great rock ran a 
deep fissure, across which walls 
had been built. It was decided 
to breach these walls by our 
gun-fire, and then to attack by 
way of the cleft. The actual 
assault was a brilliant and 
intrepid exploit, for which 
Lieutenant Grant of the 8th 
Gurkhas most deservedly re- 
ceived the Victoria Cross. With 
the guns battering at the walls 
above, Grant and his Gurkhas 
scrambled up the ravine while 
masses of rubble poured down 
on them from above, and every 
now and then carried off a man. 
The Gurkha bugles warned the 
guns to cease, and the last 
climb began up a face so steep 
that there was no _ possible 
shelter from the enemy’s fire. 
By such desperate mountain- 
eering, the invaders at last 
reached the wreckage of the 
Tibetan wall. 


“Lieutenant Grant and his faithful 
follower were the first two men over, 
and the great semicircle of the watch- 
ing British force held their breath for 
a second to see if they would be at 
once shot down. For the moment it 
was two men against all the enemy 
that were in the jong—for the third 
man slipped and carried away in his 
fall his immediate successor—and it 
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was patent enough to all of us that if 
the Tibetans had but reserved their 
fire and waited in the bastions, they 
might well have picked off, one by one, 
each man as his head appeared above 
the breach.” 


Rarely has the Victoria Cross 
been better earned, and it is 
satisfactory to know that 
Lieutenant Grant reaped the 
reward of perfect fearlessness, 
and received only a slight 
wound. 

On the 14th of July the ex- 
pedition moved out from 
Gyangste along the road to 
Lhasa. Grass and a profusion 
of flowers covered the glen which 
led up to the Karo-la. The 
serious fighting was over, and 
the second crossing of the pass 
was only remarkable for the fact 
that some rock platforms and 
caves had to be cleared by our 
panting troops at an altitude 
of over 19,000 feet. This is a 
record to which military annals 
can provide no parallel. Inthe 
rest of the story the soldier 
finds little place, and the interest 
attaches itself to the durbars 
of the Commissioner and the 
treasure-house of natural and 
artistic wonders which the Mis- 
sion was approaching. For 
after Gyangste Tibetan resist- 
ance was at an end. Half- 
sullenly and half-curiously they 
permitted our advance, delaying 
us a little with fruitless nego- 
tiations, while in Lhasa the 
game of high politics which the 
Dalai Lama had played was 
turning against him, and, like 
another deity, he was meditat- 
ing @ pilgrimage. After the 
Karo-la came the Yam-dok, or, 
as some call it, the Yu-tso or 
Turquoise Lake, the most won- 
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derful natural feature of the 
plateau. Its curious shape, its 
turquoise - coloured waters, its 
shores of white sand fringed 
with dog-roses and forget-me- 
nots, the cloud of fable which 
has always brooded over it, and 
its august environment, make 
it unique among the lakes of 
the world. We quote a frag- 
ment of Mr Landon’s descrip- 
tion :— 


“Below lie both the outer and 
the inner lakes, this following with 
counter-indentations the in-and-out 
windings of the other’s shore-line. 
The mass and colour of the purple 
distance is Scotland at her best— 
Scotland, too, in the slow drift of a 
slant-woofed raincloud in among the 
hills. At one’s feet the water is like 
that of the Lake of Geneva. But the 
tattered outline of the beach, with its 
projecting lines of needle-rocks, its 
wide, white, curving sandpits, its 
jagged islets, its precipitous spurs, 
and, above all, the mysterious tarns 
strung one beyond another into the 
heart of the hills, all these are the 
Yam-dok’s own, and not another’s. 
If you are lucky, you may see the 
snowy slopes of To-nang gartered by 
the waters, and always on the horizon 
are the everlasting ice-fields of the 
Himalayas, bitterly ringing with ar- 
gent the sun and colour of the still 
blue lake. You will not ask for the 
added glories of a Tibetan sunset ; 
the grey spin and scatter of a rain- 
threaded afterglow, or the tangled 
sweep of a thundercloud’s edge against 
the blue, will give you all you wish, 
and you will have seen the finest view 
in all this strange land.” 


On the shore lies the con- 
vent of Samding, the home of 
the Dorje Phagmo, or pig 
goddess, which was jealously 
respected by the troops, since 
its abbess had nursed Chundra 
Dass when he fell sick in his 
travels. The present incarna- 
tion, a little girl of six, declined 





to reveal herself. Nothing is 
more satisfactory in the whole 
tale of the expedition than the 
way in which any service 
done at any time to a British 
subject, white or black, met 
with full recognition. Such 
conduct cannot have failed to 
raise the prestige of the Power 
which showed itself so mindful 
of its servants. Prestige and 
reputation of a kind, indeed, 
we already possessed. Tibetan 
monasteries had a trick of 
sending their most valuable be- 
longings to the nearest con- 
vent: for, they argued, the 
English do not enter nunneries 
and do not war with women. 
On the 24th the expedition 
crossed the Kamba-la and de- 
scended to the broad green 
valley of the Tsang-po. The 
crossing of the river, a work of 
real difficulty, was made tragic 
by the death of Major Brether- 
ton, the brilliant transport 
officer, to whom, perhaps, more 
than to any other soldier, the 
military success of the enter- 
prise was due. Not the least 
of the mysteries of Tibet is the 
great stream which the trav- 
eller, after miles of bleak upland, 
finds flowing among English 
woods and meadows. In 
Assam and Bengal it is the 
Brahmaputra; but when it 
enters the hills it is as un- 
known to civilised man as Alph 
or the four rivers of Eden. 
What its middle course is like 
and how it breaks through the 
mountain barrier are questions 
still left to some adventurer 
to answer. Once on the north 
bank Lhasa was but a short 
way off, andin growing excite- 
ment the expedition covered 
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the stages. It was one of the 
great moments of life, and we 
can all understand and envy 
the last hurried miles, till 
through the haze the eye 
caught the gleam of golden 
roofs and white terraces. To 
Mr Landon the reality brought 
no disappointment. Though 
the streets were squalid, they 
were set in a green plain 
seamed with waters; trees and 
gardens were everywhere ; while 
above, the huge Assisi-like cita- 
del of the Potala typified the 
massive secrecy of generations ; 
and the ring of dark hills re- 
minded the onlooker that this 
garden-ground was planted on 
the roof of the world. Mean- 
while the expedition set itself 
down outside the gates to abide 
the pleasure of the sullen and 
perturbed masters. The deity 
of the place had gone on a 
journey, no one quite knew 
whither. He had kept his 
moonlight flitting a secret, and 
gone off on the northern road 
with Dorjieff and a small escort, 
to claim the hospitality of his 
spiritual brother of Urga. Mr 
Candler, who zealously inquired 
after his character, could get 
little news save that he was a 
middle - sized, obstinate man, 
with a pock-marked face and 
an overbearing manner, — “a 
pompous and puritanical dul- 
lard masquerading as a god.” 
He played his impossible game 
with spirit and subtlety, and 
he had a pretty taste for 
romance in its ending. 


“When one looks for mystery in 
Lhasa,” writes Mr Candler, “one’s 
thoughts dwell solely on the Dalai 
Lama and the Potala. I cannot help 
dwelling on the flight of the thir- 
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teenth incarnation. It plunges us 
into medievalism. To my mind 
there is no picture so engrossing in 
modern history as that exodus, when 
the spiritual head of the Buddhist 
Church, the temporal ruler of. six 
millions, stole out of his palace by 
“— and was borne away on his 
palanquin—no one knows on what 
errand, or with what impotent rage 
in his heart.” 


The romance which Mr 
Candler saw in the Potala, Mr 
Landon finds, and apparently 
with better reason, in the Jo- 
kang. The palace is magni- 
ficent from the outside, but 
within it is only a warren of 
small rooms and broken stair- 
ways. The great cathedral, . 
on the other hand, is hidden 
away among trees and streets, 
so that its golden roof can only 
be seen from a distance, but 
within it is the shrine of all 
that is mysterious and splendid. 
The contrast is allegorical of 
the difference between the 
temporal rule of Lamaism — 
gaudy, tyrannical, and hollow 
—and the sway of the Buddhist 
Church, which, by hidden ways 
and unseen agencies, dominates 
the imagination of Asia. Ap- 
parently the Amban, having a 
natural desire to pay back a 
people who had so grossly 
neglected him, invited certain 
members of the Mission to enter 
this Holy of MHolies. Mr 
Landon, Mr Claude White, 
and Mr Wilton accepted the 
offer, and were the first white 
men to approach the innermost 
sanctuary of the Buddhist 
faith: probably the last, too, 
except the Commissioner, for 
many a day, since popular 
feeling seems to have run 
strongly against the Chinese 
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for their performance, and the 
party were stoned on leaving 
the building. But the sight 
was one worth risking much to 
see. In the central shrine sits 
the great golden Buddha, roped 
with jewels, crowned with tur- 
quoise and pearl, surrounded 
by dim rough-hewn shapes, 
which loom out fitfully in the 
glare of the butter-lamps, while 
the maroon-clad monks drone 
their eternal chant before the 
silver altar. And the statue 
is as strange as its environ- 
ment :— 


“For this is no ordinary presenta- 
tion of the Master. The features 
are smooth and almost childish ; 
beautiful they are not, but there is 
no need of beauty here. There is no 
trace of that inscrutable smile which, 
from Mukden to Ceylon, is insepar- 
able from our conception of the 
features of the Great Teacher. Here 
there is nothing of the saddened 
smile of the Melancholia, who has 
known too much, and has renounced 
it all as vanity. Here, instead, is 
the quiet happiness and the quick 
capacity for pleasure of the boy who 
had never yet known either pain, or 
disease, or death. It is Gautama as 
a pure and eager prince, without a 
thought for the morrow, or a care for 
to-day.” 


Mr Landon has other pictures 
of almost equal charm. He 
takes us to the famous Ling- 
kor, the sacred road which 
encircles the town, worn with 
the feet of generations of men 
seeking salvation. We see the 
unclean abode of the Ragyabas, 
that strange unholy caste of 
beggar-scavengers: we walk in 
the gardens of the Lu-kang, by 
the willow - fringed lake and 
the glades of velvet turf: and, 
not least, we visit the temple 
of the Chief Wizard, where 
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every form of human torment 
is delicately portrayed in fresco 
and carving. But if we wish 
to realise the savagery at the 
heart of this proud theocracy, 
we must go with Mr Candler 
to the neighbouring Depung 
monastery on the quest for 
supplies, and see the tribe of 
inquisitors buzzing out like 
angry wasps and submitting 
only when the guns were 
trained on them. For these 
weeks of waiting in Lhasa 
were an anxious time for all 
concerned. Our own position 
was precarious in the extreme, 
and, had the Lhasans once 
realised it, impossible. Winter 
was approaching, the Govern- 
ment was urging the Mission 
to get its treaty and come 
home, and yet day after day 
had to pass without result, and 
the Commissioner could only 
wait with patience, and oppose 
to the obstinacy of the monks - 
a stronger and quieter deter- 
mination. At last, on Sep- 
tember 1, when after a month’s . 
diplomacy the Tibetans had 
only admitted two of our de- 
mands, the time came to de- 
liver our ultimatum. The 
delegates were told that if all 
our terms were not accepted 
within a week, General Mac- 
donald would consider the 
question of using stronger 
arguments. Our patience was 
justified by its results, for the 
opposition suddenly subsided, 
and we gained what we asked 
without any coercion. It was 
a diplomatic triumph of a high 
order, obtained in the face of 
difficulties which seemed to put 
diplomacy out of the question. 
The final scene came on Sep- 
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tember 7, when in the audience- 
chamber of the Potala the 
treaty was signed by the Com- 
missioner, and by the acting 
Regent, who affixed the seal of 
the Dalai Lama, the four 
Shapis, a representative of the 
Tsong-du, and the heads of the 
great monasteries. Thereafter 
came a lime-light photograph 
of the gathering, and with this 
very modern climax the great 
Asian mystery became a thing 
of the past. The Dalai Lama 
had already been formally de- 
posed, his spiritual powers were 
transferred to our friend the 
Tashe Lama, and with a treaty 
in our baggage and a real 
prestige in our wake, we began 
the homeward march. 


Before considering the re- 
sults of the expedition, it is 
worth while to glance at the 


men who led it. The chief 
credit lies, of course, with 
the Commissioner. No man 
in our time has received a 
harder mission, or accom- 
plished it with such unex- 
pected success. With a long 
knowledge of frontier peoples, 
an acute political intelligence, 
and the intrepidity of the 
pioneer, Sir Francis Young- 
husband was almost the only 
man in the Empire fit for 
the task, and his work has 
shown us that we have in 
him another whom we can 
add with perfect certainty 
to the small list of our tried 
proconsuls, In the endless 
durbars he never lost for a 
moment dignity or patience; 
in a slippery path he did 
not make one false step; and 
obstacles which would have 
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deterred most men, yielded 
to his unwavering purpose. 


“Tt would be impossible,” says 
Mr Candler, “to find another man 
in the British Empire with a per- 
sonality so calculated to impress 
the Tibetans. He sat through 
every durbar, a monument of 
patience and inflexibility, impassive 
as one of their own Buddhas. 
Priests and councillors found that 
appeals to his mercy were hope- 
less. He, too, had orders from his 
King to go to Lhasa; if he 
faltered, Ais life also was at stake ; 
decapitation would await him on 
his return. That was the impres- 
sion he purposely gave them. It 
curtailed palaver. How in the 
name of all those Buddhas were 
they to stop such a man?” 


Compared with his, the 
work of the military com- 
mander falls into the back- 
ground. General Macdonald 
had a distinguished record in 
Central Africa, and is no 
doubt a competent soldier ; 
but he seems to have suffered 
from sickness a good deal on 
the march, and showed more 
hesitancy and less enterprise 
than his colleague. The 
expedition, indeed, saw the 
common réles of soldier and 
civilian reversed. Usually it 
is the political officer who 
counsels caution, and _ the 
soldier who is all for advance; 
but in this case Lhasa was 
reached contrary to the ad- 
vice and against the express 
desire of the general com- 
manding. On the other hand, 
it must. be said that it was 
only the political officer who 
could appreciate the over- 
whelming importance of ad- 
vance, and that the burden 
of the transport and commis- 
sariat problems weighed most 
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heavily upon the soldier. 
A certain lack of enterprise, 
however, may be discerned 
in those responsible for the 
military side, whether at 
Simla or on the march, which 
led, for example, to the aban- 
donment of the scheme for 
sending an expedition down 
the Tsang-po to Assam, 
which had the complete ap- 
proval of the Commissioner. 
The most irreplaceable member 
of the expedition was the 
young gunner, Captain O’Con- 
nor, the only British officer who 
could speak Tibetan, and a man 
whose character and knowledge 
made him of infinite value 
in dealing with natives of all 
classes. He has been ap- 
pointed our first .commercial 
agent at Gyangste, and the 
future history of Britain in 
Tibet will doubtless be written 
around his name. He has 
contributed, as an appendix 
to Mr Landon’s work, what 
is probably the most full and 
authentic account extant of the 
political and social condition 
of the country. Among the 
other officers, Colonel Bran- 
der, and Captains Sheppard 
and Ottley, did good work 
in the actual fighting; and 
of the most brilliant of them 
all, Major Bretherton, it can 
only be said that without 
him the force could never 
have moved ten miles from 
the plains. Of the civilians, 


Mr Claude White, the Resi- 
dent at Sikkim, was a well- 
equipped adviser on frontier 
matters; and Mr Wilton did 
valuable service in our nego- 
tiations with the Chinese offi- 
cials, 


Altogether, the per- 
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sonnel of the expedition was 
singularly competent and well- 
assorted, comprising those ele- 
ments of expert knowledge, 
élan, and patient endurance 
which can alone ensure the 
success of such an adventure. 

Of the results of it all, we 
may say that they are sub- 
stantial, if scarcely, in Crom- 
well’s words, “answerable to 
the simplicity and honesty of 
the design.” Geographically, 
they are a little barren. The 
world expected much from the 
expedition, and, though it has 
learned something, we stuck too 
closely to the highroad to solve 
many of the greater geograph- 
ical mysteries. One fact of 
cardinal importance was estab- 
lished, as Sir Francis Young- 
husband pointed out at the 
Royal Geographical Society 
last month. Our conception 
of Tibet has been revolution- 
ised, and, instead of an arid 
plateau, we know that one- 
third of it is almost as fertile 
and well watered as Kashmir. 
As we shall see later, this is 
also a political discovery of 
the first order. For the rest, 
the two most interesting expe- 
ditions were forbidden—down 
the Brahmaputra to Assam, 
and to the mountains, nine days 
north of Lhasa, which formed 
the southern limit of Sven 
Hedin’s explorations. How the 
great river forces the main 
chain of the Himalaya is a 
speculation which cannot fail 
to interest, and it is improb- 
able that such a golden oppor- 
tunity for solving the riddle 
will readily occur again. The 
northern journey would have 
taught us how far the habit- 

















able country extends in that 
direction, and would have com- 
pleted our map of Central 
Asia at a crucial point. One 
valuable expedition was, how- 
ever, undertaken. Western 
Tibet has hitherto been the 
best known part of the table- 
land, and now our knowledge 
of it is linked on to the Lhasan 
district. On October 10 Cap- 
tains Ryder, Rawlings, and 
Wood, and Lieutenant Bailey, 
with six Gurkhas, left Gy- 
angste and made their way 
by Shigatse up the Tsang-po. 
They explored the river to its 
source, and, passing the great 
Manasarowar lakes, arrived at 
Gartok on the Upper Indus. 
Thence they entered the Sutlej 
valley, and, crossing the Shipki 
pass of 18,000 odd feet, arrived 
at Simla in the first week of 
January. So far we have no 
record of their experiences, be- 
yond the fact that they were 
everywhere well received by 
the Tibetans. The Mission at 
Khambajong, which looked 
upon Everest from the north, 
established the fact that the 
old reports of northern rivals 
to “Chomokankar” were un- 
founded; but Captain Ryder’s 
expedition has surveyed the 
whole back of the main chain, 
and must add greatly to our 
orographical knowledge. At 
the same time, brilliant though 
the achievement undoubtedly is, 
this route had already been 
mapped by a native surveyor, 
and we are scarcely consoled 
for the abandonment of the 
Brahmaputra enterprise. To 
the mountaineer the Mission 
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has given little information 
apart from the Mount Everest 
question, though it has ex- 
tended our knowledge of trans- 
port work at great altitudes. 
A new and accessible mountain 
has been revealed in Chum- 
ulhari (23,930 feet), which 
rises, so to speak, from the 
roadside, and might be as- 
cended on horseback to within 
a reasonable distance of the 
summit. Other peaks of which 
we have learned something are 
—Powhunri (23,210 feet), its 
Sikkim neighbour, and Nichi- 
kang-sang (about 24,000 feet) 
above the Karo-la, If the road 
to Gyangste ever becomes a 
line of traffic, these summits 
should be well within the 
reach of the mountaineer. For 
many of these great heights 
involve little climbing; and at 
Khambajong Mr White and 
Major Iggulden rode on ponies 
to a height of 21,000 feet. 

In estimating the political 
results, we should not set too 
much count upon the actual 
terms. The true achievement 
was not the formal Treaty, 
but the going to Lhasa. In his 
summary of results,! Sir Francis 
Younghusband considers that 
“incomparably the most im- 
portant fact” is that “the 
Tibetans are better disposed to 
us than they have ever been 
before.” We have taught them 
that their mysterious capital 
cannot be shut against our 
troops, and that Russian prom- 
ises are less real than British 
performance. We have shown 
ourselves strong and, above all 
things, humane, and it is more 





1 Blue-Book, pp. 87-92. 
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than probable that our modera- 
tion and humanity will bear 
fruit. When the venerable 
Regent solemnly blessed the 
Commissioner and General 
Macdonald for their clemency, 
and presented each with a 
golden image of Buddha,—an 
honour rarely granted to the 
faithful, and never before, we 
understand, to an unbeliever,— 
he seems to have given expres- 
sion to the general feeling of 
the people. We have earned 
respect, and, it may be, a kind 
of affection. 

“ Tn the slowly spreading influence,” 
says Mr Landon, “which the first 
acquaintance with Englishmen must 
have among the mass of the Tibetan 
people—in their memory of our fair 
fealin —in their gratitude for sick 
tended and wounded made whole— 
perhaps even in return for the blow 
we have unintentionally struck at the 
spiritual fetters which bind them 
down,—in these we may perhaps find 
in the end a greater advantage to that 
vast Asian Empire for which we have 
made ourselves responsible, than any 
secured by the mere letter of the 
Treaty.” 

Next in importance comes 
the deposition of the Dalai 
Lama. The great exponent of 
anti-British policy has gone, 
and with him have fallen for 
the moment the schemes he 
worked for. The National As- 
sembly has been reinstated in 
its old importance, and the 
spiritual hegemony has gone to 
another incarnation. What the 
next few years may bring forth 
in the way of Lhasan intrigue 
it is impossible to guess. The 
religious centre of gravity may 
shift to Shigatse, or a new 
Dalai Lama may be set up, or 
the old one may return across 
the deserts with diminished 
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prestige andadamaged divinity. 
The one thing clear is that the 
reins of power will remain for 
some time in the hands of the 
great monasteries, who, if they 
detest us, have always been 
equally hostile to Russia. It 
may be that a blow has been 
struckat the theocracy, and that 
Lhasa will see the secular ele- 
ment assert itself. But all such 
speculations are idle, and it is 
sufficient for the moment that 
the subtlest player has been 
dismissed from the stage. 

The Treaty provides for the 
restitution of the Convention 
of 1890 in its integrity, which 
will at least settle a vexed 
boundary question. The fact 
that the Chinese have not yet 
signed it is of small importance, 
considering the regard in which 
that suzerain power is held in 
Lhasa. The Tibetans will abide 
by it, if they intend to: if not, 
China will never compel them 
into obedience. Too much 
weight, perhaps, has been at- 
tached to the trade question. 
Tibetan trade is desirable 
enough, but we did not go to 
war to open up markets, save 
as an incident in safeguarding 
the frontier. But the new road 
by Chumbi is important, and 
specially valuable is our com- 
mercial agency at Gyangste, 
which, in the hands of a man 
like Captain O’Connor, may well 
become a true British consul- 
ate, and a conning-tower from 
which we can follow the vag- 
aries of Lhasan politics. The 
great result, however, is that 
Tibet is enveloped once more 
in its old seclusion,—a deeper 
seclusion, indeed, since we 
guarantee it. In this we are 
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at one with the monasteries, 
and there seems a good chance 
that this clause will be fulfilled 
to the letter. If we can attain 
this end—which is the cardinal 
aim of our policy—the expedi- 
tion will be amply justified. 
The true natural frontier of 
India is not the snow moun- 
tains, but the deserts which 
lie between Lhasa and Urga. 
A Power which crossed these 
deserts and established its 
advanced base among the 
meadows of Lhasa_ or 
Gyangste would be a hard 
invader to repel. But a Power 
whose nearest base is the 
Siberian railway is strategi- 
cally impotent. Prudence re- 
quires that the glacis of our 
Indian fort should be kept 
free of unwelcome visitors. A 
final result is that we have 
vindicated our claim to protect 
our subjects and those who 
serve us. We secured the 
release of the two Lachung 
men captured at Tashi-lhunpo 
in July 1903, and at the last 
great durbar those Tibetans 
who had been imprisoned for 
acts of goodwill to us were 
ceremoniously set free. Our 
prestige in Nepal and Bhutan, 
which was in real danger from 
our supineness, has been enor- 
mously enhanced. We have 
taken our Gurkhas into the 
forbidden land, which their 
native traditions had invested 
with miraculous power, and 
shown them the truth. As 
for Bhutan, a year ago it was 
as obscure as Tibet, and its 
people were strangers. To-day 
they are, in the Commissioner's 
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phrase, “our enthusiastic allies.” 
Their ruler in his Homburg hat 
joined us on the march, and 
acted as master of ceremonies 
in introducing us to the Lhasa 
notables; and it is through 
Bhutan that the new trade- 
route is being surveyed. 

We have gained much, but 
we have let slip more. To 
those who accept the policy 
which inspired the Mission 
there can seem little real ex- 
cuse for the comparative 
poverty of achievement. Cer- 
tainly the blame does not rest 
with the Commissioner. He 
did the work which fell to 
him with complete success; 
he put the winning cards in 
his superiors’ hands—it is not 
his fault if they were foolishly 
cast aside. We aimed at 
liberty of trade, freedom of 
access should the need arise, 
and a rigid veto upon all 
foreign encroachment. We 
have gained these in the formal 
provisions of the Treaty: but 
our past experience in Tibet 
has taught us that promises 
are futile unless we have a 
ready means to enforce them. 
Have we such means to our 
hand? If the Tibetans play 
their old game, can we coerce 
them into honesty by any 
other method than a second 
expedition? The matter is 
more than doubtful. In the 
long and able despatch from 
the Viceroy of India of 30th 
June last,’ the policy is advo- 
cated of establishing a British 
political resident in Lhasa, and 
retaining the Chumbi valley 
“for such period as may be 
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necessary for the due protec- 
tion of our treaty rights and 
international relations.” The 
arguments on the other side are 
stated and weighed with the 
most scrupulous fairness, but we 
cannot find any of them con- 
vincing. As to the first point, 
the danger to the person of 
the Resident would probably 
be small. The parallel with 
Kabul, and Sir Louis Cavag- 
nari, will not hold, for the 
Tibetans are not a fierce people 
like the Afghans, and the road 
which is projected by Chumbi 
would enable us to keep open 
communications. The conduct 
of China during the expedition 
made it clear that no difficul- 
ties need be feared from that 
quarter. As for the opposition 
of Russia, Lord Lansdowne 
informed Count Benckendorff 
on the 2nd of June that, while 
the Government did not intend 
to establish a permanent mis- 
sion in Tibet, further develop- 
ments in that country might 
force them to depart from their 
policy '—a declaration which 
left us a diplomatic opening if 
we desired it. To those who 
argue that a British Resident 
means in the near future an- 
nexation, we need only quote 
the case of Nepal, which is as 
close and independent a terri- 
tory as can be imagined, though 
for eighty years we have had 
an agent at Khatmandu. As 
for the Chumbi valley, it is our 
only means of access to the 
Tibetan Highlands. Its occupa- 
tion was recommended in 1888, 
and was strongly urged by the 
Bengal Government as late as 
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1895. It is a wedge driven 
into British territory, and it 
was only by a foolish blunder 
on our part that it remained 
part of Tibet. Its retention 
till such time as the treaty 
obligations had been honestly 
fulfilled seemed the commonest 
political wisdom. Such was 
the view of Sir Francis Young- 
husband; such was the view 
of the Government of India; 
Mr Candler and Mr Landon 
argue on its behalf with con- 
vincing logic; it had the sup- 
port of all who were conversant 
with the delicate questions of 
frontier policy. But tie British 
Government refused to listen. 
A Resident at Lhasa, they said, 
might land us in fresh trouble ; 
a prolonged occupation of 
Chumbi might endanger the 
harmony of our foreign rela- 
tions. The Tibetans offered 
the Commissioner the right of 
access to Lhasa for our com- 
mercial agent at Gyangste, a 
proposal which he naturally 
accepted ; but the arrangement 
was hastily disavowed by 
official pedantry. We confess 
ourselves unable to understand 
this kind of statesmanship. 
Our aims, as defined by Mr 
Brodrick, are that “ British in- 
fluence should be recognised at 
Lhasa in such a manner as to 
exclude that of any other 
Power, and that Tibet should 
remain in a state of isolation, 
from which, till recently, she has 
shown no intention to depart, 
and which has hitherto caused 
her presence on our frontier to 
be a matter of indifference to 
us.”2 We desire, that is to 





1 Blue-Book, p. 15. 


2 Ibid., p. 86. 
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say, to limit our Imperial 
responsibilities in that quarter 
so far as is consistent with 
our safety. It is a policy 
to which we can cordially 
assent; but he who wills the 
end should will the means, and 
the Minister who makes this 
declaration on one page, re- 
nounces on the next the best 
weapons for its enforcement. 
We have declared a virtual 
protectorate by denying any 
right of interference to foreign 
Powers. As Sir Alfred Lyall 
notes in his recent ‘ Life of Lord 
Dufferin,’ “our true frontier is 
that which we are pledged to 
defend”; and Tibet is now in 
substance within our frontier, 
since we are bound to protect 
its integrity. And yet, with 
this new duty upon us, we de- 
cline to take fair precautions 
against being compelled to fight 
in its fulfilment. Nor is any 
reason given except the vague 
plea about not running into 
needless dangers—which is as 
if a man who went tiger-hunt- 
ing should refrain from shooting 
lest he might irritate the beast. 
It is another instance of our 
unfortunate habit of leaving 
our work half-done, from a sort 
of nervous suspicion that if we 
finished it there would be more 
work to follow. It is the old 
fallacy of the “thin end of the 
wedge,” the refusal to accept 
an obvious good out of a child- 
ish fear of its possible male- 
ficent extension. The surest 


way to safeguard the future is 
to make certain that the Tibetan 
question cannot arise again. 
Mr Brodrick draws attention 
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to the fact “that questions of 
Indian frontier policy can no 
longer be regarded from an ex- 
clusively Indian point of view, 
and that the course to be pur- 
sued in that case must be laid 
down by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment alone.’1 An obvious 
truth: but such direction from 
home will become farcical and 
perilous unless governed by the 
views of those who can speak 
with expert knowledge. In their 
desire to assert themselves as 
against the Viceroy and em- 
phasise a constitutional doc- 
trine, the Government have 
violated the most precious of 
our unwritten constitutional 
laws. In their tenderness to 
Russian susceptibilities they 
have conceded what they never 
promised, and their reward will 
be the scanty gratitude which 
follows such easy gifts. In fail- 
ing to conciliate a rival, they 
have most successfully snubbed 
a friend. 

In this matter the Govern- 
ment seem to us to have com- 
mitted a serious error, but it is 
possible to say something in 
favour of their attitude. The 
same, unfortunately, cannot be 
said of a far graver blunder, 
their treatment of Sir Francis 
Younghusband. The Commis- 
sioner performed a most difficult 
task to the admiration of the 
world; and ‘as his reward he 
receives one step in his order of 
knighthood, and a great deal of 


‘niggling andthankless criticism. 


The facts of this discredit- 
able business can be put very 
shortly. The Commissioner’s 
final instructions as to the 
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provisions of the Treaty were 
contained in two telegrams 
from the Secretary of State 
of the 6th and 26th of July.' 
He was informed (1) that 
neither at Lhasa nor elsewhere 
was a Resident to be de- 
manded; (2) that the sum to 
be demanded as an indemnity 
should not exceed an amount 
which would be within the 
power of the Tibetans to pay 
by instalments, if necessary, 
spread over three years; (3) 
that the occupation of the 
Chumbi valley should continue 
“till the payment of the in- 
demnity shall have been com- 
pleted or the marts opened 
effectively for the space of 
three years, whichever shall be 
the latest.”” We call the atten- 
tion of our readers to these 
words, especially the ones in 
italics. Two things were for- 
bidden to the Commissioner 
—the annexation of any part 
of Tibetan territory, and the 
establishment of a Resident 
at Lhasa. But he was given 
a wide latitude as to the 
amount of the indemnity and 
the mode of its payment. It 
was directed that the sum 
should be payable within three 
years; but the words, “ which- 
ever shall be the latest,” 
clearly suggest that in case 
of necessity the period might 
be extended. We may add the 
obvious fact that the Com- 
missioner was the only person 
in the world at the moment 
who could judge the circum- 
stances of the case, and that 
he had therefore a right to 
that discretion in negotiation 
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which Britain has never de- 
nied to her responsible agents. 
When he reached Lhasa he 
came to the conclusion that 
seventy - five lakhs of rupees 
was a sum which Tibet could 
perfectly well pay; but that 
if it were exacted within three 
years the rich monasteries 
would not disgorge, but the 
levy would press heavily upon 
the common people. He ar- 
gued that, in order to have 
due effect, a fairly large sum 
should be fixed, however it 
might be reduced later as an 
act of grace;* and at the 
same time he desired to lay 
no undue burden upon the 
peasantry. Hence, on the pro- 
posal of the Tibetans them- 
selves, and in the belief that 
he was acting in accordance 
with his instructions, he agreed 
to payment by one lakh per 
annum over a_ period of 
seventy-five years. To have 
refused the proposal would 
have protracted negotiations 
endlessly, and he had urgent 
orders from home to come 
to a speedy settlement. The 
Tibetans also offered of their 
own free will to grant a right 
of access to Lhasa to our com- 
mercial agent at Gyangste ; 
and the Commissioner, con- 
sidering that the prohibition 
against a Resident at Lhasa 
did not apply to permission 
to visit the place when volun- 
tarily granted, accepted the 
offer. The Government, how- 
ever, on receiving news of the 
terms, at once protested, in 
language which grew in acri- 
mony with each succeeding 





1 Blue-Book, pp. 26 and 42, 
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telegram. The Commissioner 
was ordered to decline the 
Tibetan offer of access to 
Lhasa, to revise the seventy-five 
years’ clause, and, if necessary, 
the amount of the indemnity. 
The treaty, however, had been 
signed, and to reopen the 
question would, with an ori- 
ental nation, have been taken 
as a mark of bad faith, and 
would doubtless have nullified 
all the results so laboriously 
obtained. Happily he did not 
receive the instructions of the 
Government in an imperative 
form till he had actually left 
Lhasa, and he therefore took 
no further steps in the matter, 
beyond pointing out that the 
simple method of revising the 
provisions objected to would 
be for his Majesty as an act of 
grace to grant a reduction of the 
indemnity to twenty-five lakhs, 
accompanied by a provision for 
payment within three years. 
The Commissioner’s sugges- 
tion has been followed, but 
meanwhile he has come in for 
a great deal of official scolding. 
In a telegram of 3rd October,} 
he was told by the Government 
that he had acted “in defiance 
of express instructions,” which, 
as we have tried to show, was 
clear nonsense. The Govern- 
ment of India, to their honour 
be it said, stoutly defended the 
propriety of his conduct,’ and 
we are wholly unable to see 
what answer can be made to 
their argument. “ We trust,” 
they concluded, “that his 
Majesty’s Government, while 
recognising the full merits 
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of Colonel Younghusband’s 
achievement in terminating an 
affair which began in so un- 
promising a manner and with 
such unfortunate incidents by 
more friendly relations than 
could possibly have been ex- 
pected, will not condemn him 
for the one error of judgment 
into which he fell.” But his 
Majesty’s Government were not 
to be trifled with, and in his 
final despatch of 2nd December 
we find Mr Brodrick still harp- 
ing on “ the serious nature of 
his disregard of the instructions 
he had received.”* The Com- 
missioner’s achievement is re- 
ferred to in the chilliest terms 
of approval, but his single 
shortcoming is expounded with 
all the eloquence of indignant 
officialdom. ‘And what, in 
Heaven’s name, is all this 
pother about?” Let us grant 
that the Government had every 
right to its own opinion, and 
that the Commissioner’s terms 
were, in fact, a political 
blunder. In the first place, it 
seems clear to us that they were 
within the scope of the instruc- 
tions. In the second place, 
even if they were not, they were 
the only ones possible in the 
circumstances, and the choice 
lay between treating in one 
way and not treating at all. 
In the third place, it was obvi- 
ously a mistake which could be 
easily remedied. In the fourth 
place, he had a right to demand 
that the best construction and 
not the worst should be put 
upon his intentions. The error, 
if it existed, had been committed 
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in all loyalty and under dire 
compulsion—so much he had a 
right to ask the Government to 
assume. Instead, the mistake is 
made the cardinal fact in the 
situation, and he is treated to 
an official reprimand. This 
would be bad enough. But there 
is worse to follow; for what 
earthly excuse had the Govern- 
ment in publishing this querul- 
ous correspondence? Had it re- 
mained in the India Office, their 
action would have been foolish 
and ungracious enough in all 
conscience ; but when it is given 
to the world in a Blue-Book, we 
can only assume that they 
desire to put a public slight 
upon a brilliant and meritor- 
ious public servant. 

In all this we are not 
greatly concerned for Sir 
Francis Younghusband. He 
will suffer no loss of reputa- 


tion among his countrymen. 
But what effect will it have 
upon other men of his stamp, 
who may have to do similar 


work in the future? Will 
they be ready to take respon- 
sibility boldly upon them and 
grapple with the unknown, 
when they see the kind of 
reward they may look forward 
to? What effect will it have 
upon the amenity of those 
foreign relations to which the 
Government profess themselves 
so attached? And, more par- 
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ticularly, what effect will it 
have upon other frontier prob- 
lems, such as those concerned 
in Mr Dane’s Mission to 
Kabul? We are very ready to 
admit that there is something 
to be said in justification of 
the Government’s policy, but 
we wish we could conceive 
some defence for their methods. 
They have refused to recognise 
the difference in the situation 
at the end of the expedition 
and at its beginning, and they 
have persisted in a pedantic 
adherence to a declaration 
which the progress of events, 
on their own showing, rendered 
inapplicable. In return they 
have received some cheap praise 
from the Radical newspapers, 
with which we trust they are 
satisfied. But in their treat- 
ment of their emissary they 
have shown not a mere blunder 
of policy but a grave fault 
of conduct. We write strongly, 
because it seems to us that a 
great principle has been vio- 
lated—a principle on which the 
Empire was founded, and on 
which alone it can be main- 
tained. A man who is sent 
out into the wilds to do his 
country’s work should go with 
the certainty that he is trusted 
and that he can trust in 
return. He may be overruled, 
but he should never be discred- 
ited or disavowed. 
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